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Find Out What You Can Save 


It is worth your while to know just 





deal direct. 


agents at all. 


what insurance protection you are able 
to provide at your age. 


For example: 


If You Are Thirty Years Old 


standard legal-reserve Whole- 
Cash, Loan, Paid-up and Endowment Options, and _parti- 
cipation in the Company’s surplus earnings; but the policy 
will cost you only $1.61 (monthly) during the first year, for 
you get the benefit of a saving from the Agent’s commission because you 
In every subsequent year the earning is nine and one-half 
per cent. of the premium. 


That’s an Example of Postal Service and Postal Saving 


All other companies in the United States employ large forces of 


agents, and the Policyholder necessarily foots the bill, 
It does business direct with those who desire insurance-protection, and 


—the small sum of $2.01 (monthly) will secure for you a 
policy for $1000 in the Postal Life Insurance Company— a 
Life Policy, with guaranteed 


But the Postal Life has no 


the benefit of the saving thereby effected is given to the person who takes out the insurance. 


Strong Postal Points 


First: Standard policy 
reserves, now md6re than 
$9,000,000. Insurance in 
force more than $45,000,000. 

Second; Old-line legal 
reserve insurance — not 
fraternal or assessment. 

Third: Standard policy 
provisions, approved by the 


New York State Insurance 


Department. 


Fourth: Operates under 
strict New York State re- 
quirements and subject to 

. S. postal authorities. 

Fifth: High medical 
standards in the selection 
of risks. 

Sixth: Policyholders’ 
Health Bureau arranges one 
free medical examination 
each year if desired. 


Of course you are interested in insurance protection. 
Every normal man is. You owe it to yourself and to your 
family to know how to buy it to the best advantage. We 


can tell you. Simply write and say: 


‘Mail othcial i in- 
” 


surance particulars as per advertisement in AINsLet’s. 


And be sure to give: 


2. Your occupation, 


1. Your full name. 


3. The exact date of 


your birth. And bearin mind. Noagentwill 


be sent to visit you. 


employ agents. The 


The Postal Life does not 
resulung commission- 


savings go to you because jou deal direct. 


Postal Life Insurance Company 


We.R. MALONE, PRESIDENT) 


(Thirty five Ni Nassau Street NEW YORK 
= 


Net Cost Low in the 


Postal Life 


Because - 
. Commission div idends, 
ding to the con 
er companies pay their 
agents, less a moderate advertis- 
ing charge, go to Policyholders 
the frst year. 
Second. Kenewal-Commission 
Dividends and Ofice-Lxpense 
Savings, covered by the 


94% 


guaranteed dividends gotoPolicy 
holders in subsequent years. 

Third. Beginning atthe close 
of the second year, the usual 
Contingent policy-dividends, 
based on the Company's ear 
ings, still further reduce the cost 
each year after the first. 
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That’s where 
the Victrola 
is pre-eminent 


The Victrola brings to you the pure and varied tones of every 
musical instrument, and the beauty and individuality of every human 
voice—all absolutely true to life. 

Such fidelity of tone was unknown before the advent of the 
Victrola—the first cabinet style talking-machine; and this pure and 
life-like tone is exclusively a Victrola feature. 

“Why exclusive with the Victrola?” 

Because of the patented Victrola features, which have been per- 


fected after years of study and experiment: 

“Goose-neck” sound-box tube—the flexible metal connection between the sound- 
box and tapering tonearm, which enables the Victor Needle to follow the record 
grooves with unerring accuracy. 

Concealed sounding-boards and amplifying compart- 
ment of wood—provide the very limit of area of vibrating 
surface and sound amplifying compartment, so absolutely 
essential to an exact and pure tone reproduction. 

Modifying Doors—May be opened wide thereby giving 
the tone in its fullest volume; or doors may be set at any 
degree graduating the volume of tone to exactly suit every 
requirement. Closed tight the volume is reduced to the 
minimum and when not inuse the interior is fully protected. 

Victor system of changeable needles:—A perfect re- 
production is possible only with a perfect point— 
therefore a new needle for each record is the only 
positive assurance of a perfect point. You also have 
your choice of full tone, half tone or further modifi- 
cation with the fibre needle. 

It is the perfection of every part, and its per- 
fect combination with all other parts, that gives 
the Victrola its superior tone—that makes the 
Victrola the greatest of all musical instruments. 

There are Victrolas in great variety from $15 to $200 
and any Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate them and 
play any music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Always use Victrolas with Victor Records and 
Victor Needles—‘he combination. There is no 
other way to get the unequaled Victrola 


Modifying doors 
Sounding boards 
"Goose-neck tube and tone arm 
SS System of changeable needles yp 


HIS MASTERS VOICE 
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Victrola XVI, 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Mellin's Food Boy 





You will be pleased with the difference 
in your baby after you have used the 
Mellin’s Food Method 
of Milk Modification 


Send today for our book, 
“The Care and Feeding of Infants” 


Boston, Mass. 


Mellin’s Food Company, 
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NO MORE INDIA PAPER SETS 


AT THE PRESENT PRICES 


It is necessary at this time to make public the following announcement to 
intending subscribers to the new Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

(1) We will not sell the work printed on India paper at existing prices beyond the 

number of setsnowin stock orincourse of prepa ration bythe printers and binders. 

(2) The book is now almost out of stock and the sets now being manufactured will 


not be ready for four months. 


Some 75,000 persons have bought the new 


Britannica and we have been printing from 5,000 to 7,500 sets at a time. 
The reason we will have to increase the price arises from conditions over 


which we have had no control. 


INDIA PAPER HAS GONE UP 40 PER CENT. IN PRICE 


N the past this wonderful thin but fine, 
I strong paper has been made in England, 

France, Belgium and Germany. The 
European mills have now either been destroyed 
during the war or have had to shut down. 
Also, the raw materials used in the manufac- 
ture of India paper—for example, jute,—can- 
not now be obtained without great difficulty. 

Again, an embargo has been placed by Great 
Britain on the export of the leather used for 
binding. Besides this, no more of the beau- 
tifully printed, double-page maps from the 
famous geographical house of Justus Perthes, 
at Gotha, Germany, can be obtained until 
after the war. 

Unquestionably the extraordinary success 
of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica was due 


**Something Entirely New in Books’’. 


very largely to the attractiveness and con- 
venience of the volumes in their revolutionary 
newformat. Each volume (1,000 pages) is but 
one inch in thickness, easy to hold in the hand, 
and as easy to read as a magazine. 

In view of all the circumstances, we cannot 
continue indefinitely to take orders for the new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica printed on India 
paper at the present prices, 

“We therefore wish to notify intending sub- 
scribers of an increase in price, soon to be 
effective, sufficient to offset the higher costs of 
manufacturing. Those who want a set of the 
most useful and most attractive encyclopaedia 
ever issued can save money by ordering 
immediately. 


—Learn About It, Before the Price 


is Increased, by Sending us Name and Address 


will tell you: 

About our remarkable innovation of 
printing the new Encyclopaedia Britannica on 
India paper, described by the Rev. Dr. Aked 
as “‘an inspiration of genius;”’ 

About the 1,500 practical experts and in- 
ternational authorities who give you the whole 
story of human life and achievement in 29 
incredibly thin and light volumes, attractive 
to the eye and easy to hold. (‘‘ You can tuck 
one of them an your grip,” asa college professor 
said, ‘‘for the journey’s reading’’); 
About the history of this celebrated work of 
universal knowledge, each edition more suc- 


Ts booklet which we will then send you 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
120 W. 32d St., New York 
1 am interested in the new Encyclopaedia Britan- 


nica and shall be glad to receive by mask full par- 
ticulars about ét. 


cessful than its predecessor, from the first in 
1768 to this new 11th edition of which more 
than 75,000 sets have alre -ady been sold; 

Of its authority and universal use fulne ss, its 
world-wide outlook, its extraordinary com- 

prehensiveness and ‘practical utility in every 
oe eivable direction; 

Of the 450 full-page ‘plates, (Lace, Ceramics, 
Furniture, Painting, Sculpture, Ships, Dogs, 
Horses, Sheep, etc.) and of the 7,000 other 
illustrations in it; 

Of its magnificent modern maps and of the 
beautiful flexible and limp leather bindings; 

What is said of it by great educators, great 
lawyers, great men of business, great authors; 
who are the men and women who own it in 
your state and county, or your own town, if, 
you want their names. 

The story of the publication and sale of this’ 
new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica is 
a veritable romance of modern industry. 

The large and handsome prospectus which 
we will send you free will make it plain to you 
why it is the most successful book ever pub- 
lished, and why during the 150 years of its 
existence more copies of it have been sold than 
of all other encyclopaedias in English, F es 
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CHAPTER I. 


“5H St. Catherine loomed out 
$ of the darkness like a black 
monster temporarily chained 
and impotent. In the day- 
time she was no more than a 
tramp, black-hulled, squat, and ungainly 
of build, a typical specimen of the class 
that sulks in every port of the world; 
but at night she attained a certain som- 
ber dignity, an awe-inspiring suggestion 





of force held in grim reserve. A howl- 
ing northe ter that swept acros the 
dock in icy fury broke against | bul 
warks and fled, shrieking, between her 


funnels. In that empty, storm- 
invaded world, she 
pregnable and unalterable. 


A light burned near the gangway and 


stumpy 


alone seemed im- 


in one of the forward portholes. Oth- 


erwise both ship and dock were in dark- 
ness and apparently deserted. Earlier 
in the evening, a few stragglers belong- 
around in 


ing to the crew had hung 


homeless uncertainty, but now the bit- 


ing cold had driven them 


toward the 


wine shops whose lights twinkled 
} 


warmly and invitingly from the shore. 








Only one man remained, and he had 
taken his stand so deep in the shadows 
of a warehouse that his immobility dis- 
guised his presence, making him part of 
the bales and the waiting cargo that had 
been built up in anticipation of the mor- 
row. His head was thrown back, and 
his gaze fixed on the light that glittered 
like an eye in the rough darkness. 
For an instant it blinked, as if before 
the fierce onslaught of the wind, and it 


stayed invisible for so long that it 
seemed finally extinguished; then 
lowly. d ly it reappeared. The man 

tching shifted his position. The win 
ter storm had increased in fury. There 
was nothing surprising in that momen- 





tary failing of the light. He resumed 
his attitude of waiting with a dogged 
tenacity. 

But in point of fact the porthole from 
which the eye watched was tightly 
closed, and no breath of wind had pene- 
trated the small, barely furnished cabin. 
The swinging lamp gyrated like a mad 
thing, throwing excited shadows onto 
the walls, with their decorations of old 
fashioned photographs and war trophies 


from every clime. It seemed to have no 
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connection with the scene that it illu- 
minated—a curious tableau in which 
two men stood as motionless as wax 
figures molded into an attitude of vio- 
lent action. 

The elder stood with his back to the 
wall, the palms of his hands pressed 
against the polished wooden surface, his 
eyes starting, his mouth agape. The 
man opposite had evidently held him- 
self back in the act of striking. One 
clenched fist was still raised, the other 
pressed hard down on the table as if, in 
the reaction, he had almost lost his bal- 
ance. For a full minute they con- 
fronted each other thus in breathless 
silence; then, as the frantic evolutions 
of the lamp subsided, the threatening 
fist sank and the aggressor drew back, 
emitting a smothered. exclamation of 
self-disgust. 

“I'd almost forgotten,” he said 
briefly. “I’d forgotten who you are and 
where you are. You’re Sylvia’s father, 
and you’re on my ship. It was unpar- 
donable of me. I nearly struck you.” 

He dropped down en the chair at the 
head of the table, his hands hanging 
tightly clenched between his knees, his 
brows puckered into lines of acute dis- 
tress. There would have been some- 
thing comical in that profound dejection 
but for the man himself, who, by some 
subtle power of personality, remained 
dignified and pathetically strong. He 
looked like some tawny mastiff who has 
been caught in an act of gross misuse 
of his strength, and crouches back, at 
once remorseful and angry. 

But he was in reality no giant, and, 
for that matter, no Apollo. His figure, 
in its neat blue uniform, was compact, 
but rather delicately built, and scarcely 
reached a medium height. His hair and 
complexion undeniably sandy; 
and, as undeniably, he was lantern- 
jawed and plain in the dour, rawboned 
kind of way that finds its most numer- 


Pe IS- 


were 


ous examples north of Berwick. 
sibly his eyes and mouth redeemed him, 


They were not beautiful—in point of 
fact, the eyes were too deep set under 
the bleached brows, and the mouth was 
as straight cut as the slit in a letter box 
—but they both suggested strength and 
a tenderness that was wistful and ro- 
mantic and piquant by reason of its un- 
expectedness. He might have been a 
poet who, by an ironic turn of fortune, 
had been made master of destiny to the 
dirtiest, sulkiest tramp that ever wal- 
lowed its way across the ocean. 

By contrast, the man opposite him 
looked like an insincere puppet worked 
by a certain number of set purposes 
and at present animated by a most un- 
lovely fear. It was only gradually that 
he recovered his self-possession, and 
even then the hand that he raised in- 
stinctively to his collar shook visibly. 

“You were always impetuous, my dear 
James,” he said, with a short laugh. 
“You flew at conclusions—and inciden- 
tally at me—without giving the cir- 
cumstances the slightest consideration. 
You should really be more self-con- 
tained. One of these days your tem- 
per will get you into serious trouble.” 

Captain James O’Hannan glowered. 

“If I'd been impetuous, I’d have 
killed you,” he said. “And you’d have 
deserved it. It would have been in- 
hospitable, no doubt, but what you said 


was damnable—and on my ship, too!” 


“Your ship! You folk 
get swollen-headed with your little bit 
of authority. Perhaps I might remind 
you that the St. Catherine belongs to 
Robert Hathers & Company, and that I 
am Robert Hathers”—his smile broad- 
ened—‘‘and company,” he added grimly. 

“The fact remains that I am captain 
and that you have insulted me on my 
own ground,” was the hot answer. 


seafaring 


“You are captain as long as I choose 
And if you feel yourself 
insulted, you’re a fool.””’ He came back 
and resumed his place at the table, pour- 
ing himself out a glass of brandy from 


you to be. 
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the decanter, with an easy deliberation. 
“If you weren’t my son-in-law, James 
O’Hannan, I’d cut you adrift to-night. 
And then what would you be? One 
of a hundred men with master’s cer- 
tificates who are loafing around Yar- 
borough at this hour, whining for any- 
thing that'll float. I’m showing you a 
‘mighty consideration, my good fellow.” 

James O’Hannan got up and paced 
the narrow confines of his cabin with 
an angry restlessness. 

“And if you weren't Sylvia’s father, 
I’d have dropped you in the dock,” he 
said. “So we're quits on that score. 
As to what you’ve said—you don’t need 
to remind me what I am—when I asked 
for Sylvia, you knew as well as I did 
that I had nothing in the world but my 
certificate to keép me afloat. You 
know I wouldn’t have asked for her— 
wouldn’t have married her—if you 
hadn't told me that—that she cared and 
that you were prepared to make our 
marriage possible. And now—now you 
with this infernal vil- 
lainy He stopped short with a 
curt gesture of apology. “Tm sorry. 
I’m a sailor, and what you’ve suggested 
cuts right at the root of things. We'd 
better forget everything either of us 
has said.” 

He came to a standstill by the port- 
hole, al 


come to me 


1 stood there, with his 


h inds 
' 


11 


l¢ 
clenched at his sides, trowning out into 


the darkness Robert Hathers ros | 
came over to him, and patted him on 
the shoulder. 
covered his equanimity, and his manner 
was affectionately regretful and faintly 
humorous. 

“By all means let us forget any un- 
pleasant observations that may have 
But, believe me, I 


By this time he had re- 


passed between us. 
said nothing—proposed nothing with- 
out the 
think a 
head into what might easily be a 


without a pressing incentive? When 


closest deliberation. Do you 


man in my position runs his 


noose 


you married Sylvia, I was well to do— 


I'd had one good stroke of luck after 
another—and I could afford to gratify 
her whim. Now I’m smashed, and un- 
less you pull me out of the hole, you’re 
smashed with me. You realize, of 
course, what that means. You know 
Sylvia. She’s accustomed to things 
She won’t sail well without them.” 

He waited an instant as if for O’Han- 
nan to speak, and then went on, with 
an ingratiating suavity: ‘“You must 
weigh things in the balance, Jamie, and 
value them accordingly. Sylvia’s your 
wife—you're responsible for her. To 
use your own language, she’s a queer 
little craft, and she might easily run 
amuck with too little canvas on her. 
You've got to keep her straight before 
the wind and bring her safe into port. 
That’s your clear duty as a man.” 

O’Hannan shook off the hand that 
still rested on his shoulder. His face 
had flushed up to the roots of the fair, 
unbeautiful hair, and his mouth was no 
more than a straight line over the lan- 
tern jaw. 

“I’ve a clear duty as captain of the 
St. Catherine,” he snapped out. “I’m 
responsible to her. No woman has a 
bigger claim on me than she has, and 
I'll see her through, by the Lord, if 
the lot of us go to wrack and ruin for 
3 

‘And Sylvia?” 

N on wil ‘tald 


“She rather 


1 , 1{t 
ould ike a 


| 7 7 1 | 
scoundrel for her sake. I know 


If | told her what you’d sug- 


“Supposing you try?” 

O’Hannan turned sharply on his heel, 
meeting the older man’s cynical inter- 
rogation with & blaze of fury in which 
there was an element of fear. 

“Do you want to make out that your 
daughter is as conscienceless as you 
are?” 

“She inherits 
retort. 


He picked up the dark-col- 


common sense,” was 


1 
th cool 


Zp advise you to con- 


~ 
sult her.” 
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ored Homburg that lay on the table 
and brushed it carefully with his coat 
sleeve. “At any rate, you know the 
circumstances. This is the St. Cathe- 
rine’s last voyage as far as the firm of 
Robert Hathers is concerned. Either 
she goes to his creditors on her return 
—or—or she founders in some pleas- 
antly remote spot far from the inves- 
tigations of inquisitive underwriters. 

“In the former instance, you will 
be obliged to sustain Sylvia on your 
pay as ex-captain; in the latter, we 
shall be able to tide over the worst, and 
I shall have another ship ready for 
you. You will have to choose between 
the feelings of the underwriters and 
your wife. That is the real issue.” He 
waited, and then, as O’Hannan re- 
mained motionless and silent, he made 
a little ironic gesture. ‘As you please. 
I shall not mention the matter again. 
3ut should the St. Catherine not return, 
I shall understand and be duly appre- 
ciative and grateful. Good night.” 

The proffered hand was ignored. 

He went out into the ill-lit passage 
-and stumbled, with a landsman’s clum- 
siness, up the steep companionway. A 
whirling, savage gust of wind, laden 
with snow, greeted him, and he turned 
up the collar of his coat with a shudder 
of discomfort. 

As he crossed the gangway, the man 
waiting in solitary watchfulness among 
atten- 

an ani- 


the shadows sprang to an alert 
tion. There was something of 
mal’s stealth in the soundless rapidity 
with which he glided amid the shape- 
less masses of cargo. Not for an in- 
stant did he lose sight of the burly 
figure fighting its way against the wind. 
He followed, slinking like a _ ghost 
through the patches of light thrown by 
head 
Once 


the shivering dock lanterns, his 
bowed, his shoulders hunched. 
Robert Hathers stopped short, as if 
conscious of another presence, and 
looked behind him. In that instant the 
pursuer became a shadow that lest it- 


self in the stormy obscurity, and 
Hathers, with an impatient movement, 
continued on his road toward the gates. 


CHAPTER II. 


The St. Catherine was a tramp that 
had carried all kinds of cargoes and 
had battled through most seas, and her 
captain bore the same stamp of neces- 
sity and ineloquent preparedness for 
every task and every circumstance. 
Whatever romance there was about man 
and ship was of a grim, unornamental 
kind—the romance of hard reality, 
which had written itself in stern lines 
on the man’s face and in and 
roughly patched wounds on the ship’s 
hull. They were neither of them beauti- 
ful, and they made no pretensions to 
any relations with the lighter, more 
decorative side of life. 

But the man’s wife was made in a 
different mold. As she moved about 
the spacious ballroom of the Yarbor- 
ough Hotel, Sylvia O’Hannan_re- 
minded the casual onlookers of a gay- 
plumed bird of paradise, conscious of 
its beauty, indifferent to those around 
her save in their capacity as admirers. 
She was a fair-haired, small-featured 
woman, whose exquisitely proportioned 
figure graced the obvious extravagance 
of her dress. At first glance, she ap- 
peared little more than a girl aping the 


scars 


woman, but a closer inspection might 


have reversed the criticism. There was 
a certain hardness behind her expres- 
sion of wide-eyed innocence, and in 
moments of self-forgetfulness, her 
childish mouth tightened with an un- 
childlike intensity of purpose. 

But these things were hidden from 
the man who walked beside her. He 
was conscious only of the fact that she 
was very beautiful and very gracious 
to him, that her small hand rested on 
his arm, and that her touch conveyed 


a mysterious happiness to his senses. 
He was no longer young, but months 
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of seafaring lay behind him, and this 
woman represented everything that he 
had culture, the 
music and color of life. She was like 
wine to a brain unaccustomed to alco- 
hol, intoxicating and invigorating, but 
mining the foundations of his judg- 
ment. 

“And so you are the Captain Nicho- 
las?” she said as she sank into the chair 
he had drawn up for her. “You know, 
I have heard of you. I ama silly little 
person, as -you may 
and I never remember details, but |] 
am convinced that you did something 
or other that gives you the title of the 
Captain Nicholas. Isn't that so?” 

He smiled down at her, flushing un- 
der his tan, his eyes bright with the 
exhilaration of her open flattery. 

“I’ve been with my ship for the last 
haven’t seen 


missed—civilization, 


have discovered, 


six months,” he said. “| 
any English papers, and | can’t remem- 
ber any particular crime that | com- 
mitted But I, too, have 
a short memory—— 

“You're laughing at me!”’ she inter- 
rupted. “And now | am beginning to 
remember. Weren't in command 
of a ship somewhere out in the South 
Your crew mutinied and yet 
you managed to bring your ship to port. 
It was laden with pearls, wasn’t it? 
fuss about 


before then. 


you 


Seas? 


I know there was a great 


tiene 
; ‘re exaggerating my 
fame together with the circumstances. 
The ‘laden’ with 
pearls, nor did all the men mutiny. 
We had a number of valuable speci- 
a few native hands 


day 
ship was. scarcely 


on board, and 
» be put under lock and key. That 


mens 
had t 


was all. I’m afraid there was nothing 


very heroic about it.” 
‘The owners of the pearls must have 
been grateful,” she said naively. 
> - 
“They said they were,’ he admitted 
with wry humor. 
For a moment she was silent, allow- 


ing the music to flood over them. with 
its lulling sweetness. Her fair head 
was bowed under the man’s eager gaze, 
and her eyes were hidden. Their ex- 
pression at that moment was more seri- 
ously intent than the situation appeared 
to warrant. Presently, as she did not 
speak, Keith Nicholas straightened his 
with the awkward resolute- 
man unaccustomed to a 
woman's silence. 

“T suppose your husband is here, too,” 
he said bluntly. “Nearly every naval 
man in port was invited to-night. I 
don’t know how I came to be in- 
cluded.” 

“Tt’s the same with me,” she returned, 
with a rather mirthless laugh. “My 
husband isn’t a naval man, either.” 

He looked down at her in faint sur- 
prise. 

“I thought I heard the name—Cap- 
tain O’ Hannan——” 

“Oh, yes, he’s captain well enough 
—but of a horrid old tramp. I’m al- 
ways ashamed when I think of it. In 
any case, my husband isn’t here to- 
night. He doesn’t care for this sort 
of thing. In fact, I don’t believe he 
cares for anything in the world but 
the sea and his ship.” 

The little outburst 
naturally, the sponta- 
pent-up 
found 


shoulders 
ness of a 


Her voice shook. 
had 


neous 


come very 


expression of a long 
gric beside her 
nothi tral in it, He felt that 


~ 
j 
] 


1 


he i known her all his life ind be- 
lieved that the feeling was unconsciously 
reciprocated. -He lost his embarrass- 
ment, down her, his 
elbows resting. on his knees, his dark 


and sat beside 
face on a level with hers. 
“Sailors are always reproached with 
that,” he said. “I’ve never understood 
it. I’ve served the sea faithfully, but 
1 don’t her. If 


cared for me, 


love ever a woman 
I'd say good-by to the 
But no 
has stuck 


He paused an instant, and 


sea forever, without a regret. 


woman ever cared, so I’ve 


to my job.” 
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this time the silence was heavy with 
his own repressed emotion. “You're 
lonely sometimes?” he asked, with a 
new gentleness. 

She nodded. 

“Often. I’m frightened of loneli- 
ness. In a few days my husband will 
have gone again.” 

“Now? Why, in a week it will be 
Christmas Day.” 

“IT know. But that doesn’t make any 
difference. He-doesn’t think of that— 
and I dare say he can’t help himself. 
We're very poor.” 

He looked at her. He knew that she 
was richly dressed, but the knowledge 
conveyed no ugly suggestion to him. 
Rather, he saw something pathetic in 
the contrast between what seemed to 
be and the reality. 

“You ought to have everything that 
is beautiful,” he said simply. ‘You're 
made that way.” 

“I know. But I didn’t know it al- 
ways—not until it was too late. I was 
such a child—and children make mis- 
takes, don’t they?” She looked at him, 
and smiled frankly and sweetly. “How 
silly it is to talk of such things to 
you! Half an hour ago we were per- 
fect strangers to one another, and now 
I am pouring out my woes to you. It 





sounds unforgivable.” 

“So much can happen in half an 
he said, with a boyish daring. 
smiled, and he did not no- 


hour,” 

She still 
tice that the smile had become vacant 
and that she no longer looked at him. 
A liveried servant, whose approach he 
had not seen, came close to her and 
bent down to deliver his message. A 
minute later she turned to Nicholas, 
her face flushed, her eyes clouded with 
disappointment. 

“My husband is here,” she said. “He 
wants to speak to me. I suppose that 
means I shall have to say good night.” 
She got up and held out her hand. 
“My fun’s over very quickly, isn’t it?” 
Each appeal to him, however mean- 
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ingless, touched him with its sugges- 
tion of loneliness and dependence. He 
took her hand and held it longer than 
the occasion permitted, and with a 
strength that made her wince. 

“Come back if you can!” 

“He will want me to go home with 
him.” 

“Then let me call on you. I haven't 
long to be in England. You can afford 
to be generous to me.” 

“IT am always glad to see my friends.” 

This time she looked him full and 
deep in the eyes, and he, fresh from 
a lonely, man-made world where brute 
force had been the one known weapon 
of defense and attack, shook before the 
woman’s subtle power of fascination, 
He forgot to bow to her, and she passed 
him, moving unnoticed through the ed- 
dying stream of dancers. 

In the lobby of the hotel a man 
waited for her, but it was not her hus- 
band. She showed no surprise as Rob- 
ert Hathers turned toward her. He 
had not removed his heavy coat, and 
the melting snow still lingered on the 
fur collar; it clung to the ragged beard 
that covered the protruding chin and 
lent his usual appearance of smooth 
correctness something troubled and 
tempestuous. Between father and 
daughter there seemed at first no re- 
Her subtlety. contrasted 
with his blunt and forceful directness, 


semblance. 


her daintiness with his bearish power. 
Yet, when he spoke, a certain affinity 
revealed itself, like an undercurrent of 
which the surface waters betray no 
sign. 

“Enjoying yourself?’ he asked 
bluffly. “Seems a grand sort of func- 
tion, Sylvia.” 

She looked at him steadily, as if seek- 
ing to penetrate the emptiness of his 
question. 

“It is a grand sort of function. I 
I wish I hadn’t 
They’re na- 


have no business here. 
People ignore me. 


come, 
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val or wealthy, and I’m neither. The 
wife of a tramp master is out of place.”’ 

“We’re going to change all that,” he 
said. 

“Are we?” 

They were quite alone—the waiter, 
who had lingered in obsequious hope- 
fulness, had taken his departure on 
another quest -and suddenly Robert 
Hathers dropped his joviality as a 
player drops a part. 

“I’ve seen O’Hannan,” he said curtly. 
“You’ve married a fool with a ram- 
shackle functional arrangement that 
looks like a conscience. You've got to 
put the screw on.” 

“You've dealt with that kind of thing 
before,” she said. 

“You I’ve 
nothing more than stage manager. But 
now you'll have your work cut out. 
He’s as obstinate and sanctimonious as 
a Scot, and as fiery as a Welshman. 
He nearly killed me.” 

She laughed a little. 

“7 dare say I shall manage.” 

“You must! You're out of 
but it’s only another step and you'll be 
over the border. Money’s the step. 
O’Hannan has name and family behind 
all his infernal pride. With an in- 
come, you could forget the St. Cathe- 
other things. 


have, you mean. been 


it now, 


rine—and a good many 
You 
frowned, as if struck by 


Yes, my dear;4, 


might even forget me.” He 
1 new pos 
sibility ou’d better 


rorget me. 


Robert Hathers won't do 
} and I’ve no ambitions. 
[ shall vanish discreetly and comfort- 
[ might as 


you any good, 
ably behind the horizon. 
well tell you that now. It 
assure you.” 

“Thanks,” she said coldly. 
meantime, you 
things.” 

He nodded. 

“The ae, € 


valuable cargo. 


may re- 


“ 


In the 


seem very sure ol 


itherine carries a 


very 
The underwriters have 
been all over the place already. They ‘re 
satisfied—and husband 


perfectly your 


has a clean record. That’s a valuable 
point in our favor. But you've got 
to settle with him to-night. It was 
to tell you this that I came. The St. 
Catherine sails in two days.” 

“So soon?” she exclaimed, 
faint lifting of the brows. 

“The cargo goes aboard to-morrow. 
You'll understand—I don’t want any 
one poking about after it’s under the 
hatches. It’s a very precious néw chem- 
ical stuff that has a knack of evap- 
orating if examined too closely.” He 
laughed good-humoredly. “For both 
our sakes, you'll do what you can,” he 
added. 


A few stragglers from the ballroom 


with a 


glanced curiously at the well-dressed 
woman and the man travel- 
stained clothes made him appear so sin- 
gularly out of place. The music had 
sighed itself out, and Sylvia O’Han- 
But her expres- 


whose 


nan’s voice dropped. 
sion became vivacious and unconcerned, 
and she laid hand on her com- 
panion’s arm as if in challenge of all 


her 


criticism. 
“T’ve told you I'll do it. 
I’\ e 


But I wish 
it wasn't to-night. found 
one interesting. Captain Nicholas—you 
know, of the Donald & Morton Com- 
He’s done a lot in the pearl-fish- 
I thought perhaps you 


et h 


some 


pany. 
ing business 


T } 
L remembper 


itened 


gl 


UTIs 

thought you would.” 
The 
vealed itself like a flash as their eyes 
met. Then Hathers turned restlessly 
toward the entrance hall. The lounge 
was filling rapidly, and he had become 
and truculent under the 
were thrown in hi 


] 1) - 
nem re- 


resemblance between t 


very uneasy 
veiled glances that 
direction 


“At any rate, I'll be 


I've kept you away from your 


getting along 
now. 
friends. Let me know to-morrow what 


happens.” 
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He nodded to her, and took a step 
toward the door; then, as suddenly, he 
turned and came back. In that instant 
his face had changed, losing its power, 
becoming almost grotesque in its reve- 
lation of white, shamed fear. 

“I’ve seen Sterling,” he said abruptly. 

It was as if with that one sentence 
he had disburdened himself of a cor- 
roding secret. He watched her in- 
tently, and gradually, as she remained 
unmoved, he regained his own self-con- 
trol and tried to laugh. 

“At least—I thought I did. I caught 
a glimpse of some one under the lamp- 
light as I came along. I'd been think- 
ing of him, and I suppose it was imagi- 
I've had an attack of the 


” 


nation. 
nerves 

“Sterling is dead,” she interrupted 
“He was drowned. He went 
Had you for- 


quietly. 
down in the Montreal. 
gotten?” 

He glanced at her with a swift in- 


terrogation. 

“No, no! I hadn't forgotten. It 
was my nerves. | only thought I ought 
to tell you He stopped, and then 
added, in a changed tone in which there 
rang a certain cynical amusement: “I 
don’t suppose even his ghost would care 
to show itself in these parts.” 

pat don't suppose so, either,” she re- 
turned steadily. “Good night.” 

She till he had 
through the 
turning, found Keith Nicholas at 
side. She smiled up at him as if his 
presence had been both expected and 


watched him passed 


swinging doors, and then, 


her 


desired. 

“IT thought you would come,” she 
said simply. “You're the kind of man 
who turns up when he is needed.” 

“And am I needed?” he asked, smil- 
ing. 

“Well, not very seriously perhaps. 
My husband has sent for me, and | 
must go home at once. Would you get 
a cab for me? Mine isn’t ordered for 
another hour. I can’t wait.” 


“I wish I could do more for you than 
that. Wasn't that your husband, then?” 

She glanced around quickly, and for 
the first time noticed that he was gaz- 
ing in the direction of the swinging 
doors, and that there was something 
puzzled and half anxious in his ex- 
pression. A faint color crept into her 
cheeks. 

“No, no, it was a mistake. My father 
brought me a message. Perhaps you 
know my father—Robert Hathers? He 
is head of the shipping firm. You are 
sure to have met.” 

“I think not. I don’t remember the 
name. Yet there was something famil- 
iar about his figure.” He frowned in 
the effort of recollection. ‘‘You know 
how scenes and faces are linked up in 
one’s memory? When I saw your 
father, | suddenly remembered a port 
away down the South American coast 
—a place not too noted for respecta- 
bility. It gave me such a shock that 
my hand went around instinctively to 
my hip pocket.” He laughed. “It was 
not very flattering of me, I am afraid.” 

She merriment without 
effort. 

“Poor old dad! The most worthy 
of mortals! I don’t suppose he has ever 
wandered farther than Dieppe. Now 
will kind enough to see me 
home ?” 

He flushed delightedly, the 


tary preoccupation passing like a cloud 


echoed his 


you be 
momen- 
from his wind-tanned face. 

“You're awfully good to me, Mrs. 
O’Hannan,” he said, scarcely above his 
breath. “I hadn’t hoped for that.” 

Two minutes later he had wrapped 
her in her long evening cloak, and, 
offering her his arm, led her out on 
to the steps of the hotel. It was now 
snowing furiously, and for an instant 
both hesitated before the white myriads 
that swept past them before the bitter 
wind. Sylvia O’Hannan shuddered and 
drew closer to her companion. 

“TI hate the cold,” she whispered be- 
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tween her chattering teeth. “It gets 
into my blood—it almost frightens me.” 

He looked down at her in surprise, 
for there was a. passionate sincerity in 
her voice. She sounded afraid, and 
now that he saw her face, he knew that 
fear was actually within her. Her 
pretty features had become pinched and 
starved looking; her eyes were open 
and fixed anxiously ahead, as if seek- 
ing to penetrate the white veil that hung 
over the darkness. 

“There’s nothing to frighten you,” 
he said gently. “Shall I carry you to 
the carriage?” 

“No, no; I’m silly. 

They hurried down the steps of the 
hotel to where the cab lights flickered 
unsteadily. Then the hand on his arm 
tightened spasmodically. 

“Captain Nicholas, what’s that?” she 
demanded breathlessly. 

“Nothing—only a  woman—some 
poor devil trying to beg a night’s lodg- 
ing. Shall I give her something to 
celebrate our first meeting?” 

The cabman held the door open, but 
Sylvia O’Hannan stood motionless, her 
face turned to the shadow that had 
emerged from the darkness. [or an 
instant the lamps threw a 
sickly reflection on the beggar’s face, 
and Keith Nicholas caught a glimpse of 


haggard with 


Please come.” 


carriage 


ashen features, wan and 


privation, yet splendidly molded in al- 


most Grecian perfection of line; of a 
crown of red-bronze hair, powdered 
with the flying snow; of that, 
sunken though they were, became alive 
and beautiful with a fire that seemed to 
have been suddenly kindled amid the 


eyes 


ashes of helpless misery. 

So startling had been her appearance 
that Nicholas himself hesitated, and the 
other in mo- 
newcomer 


faced each 


Then the 


two women 


tionless_ silence. 
took a step forward. 
“T’ve looking 


panted, 


been for you,” she 


I’ve 


“looking everywhere. 


‘of the good old Adelphi days. 


prayed we might meet before it is too 
late. For God’s sake come back with 
me——” 

Her hand, blue with cold, touched 
Sylvia’s arm, and the next instant Syl- 
via had cried out in nerveless terror: 

“Please—please, don’t let her touch 
me! I don’t know her. She must be 
mad ” 

“You do know me. 
only speak with me for a moment 

Nicholas thrust her back. He had 
seen Sylvia O’Hannan’s deathlike pal- 
lor, and nothing else mattered to him. 

“You can be thankful that there are 
no police about,” he said roughly. “You 
can go on, driver. I'll give you the 
address later.” 

He sprang into the carriage and 
dropped down at Sylvia O’Hannan’s 
side. The old-fashioned vehicle jolted 
forward, and as Nicholas turned to pull 
up the window, he caught a last glimpse 
of a white face that flashed past like 
a ghost into the darkness. He laughed 
pityingly. 

“Mad, of 


wasn't she? 


If you would 
” 


course. But handsome, 
A regular tragedy queen 
You’re 
not frightened any more?” 

““No—not now.” 

Her sounded weak and faint 
as a child’s. Involuntarily he stretched 
hand. He and 
reckless impulse, he 


voice 


out his touched hers, 
then, 
bent 


lips. 


obeying a 


and lifted it, unresisting, to his 


CHAPTER III. 

It was close on eleven as Robert 
Hathers passed out of the Yarborough 
Royal Hotel. As a rule, Yarborough 
kept late hours, the mixed elements of 
a seaport not conducing to either quiet 
or early respectability. But to-night 
the were deserted. Hathers 
could heard no footfall but his 
own, and that was muffled by the car- 
pet of freshly fallen snow and by the 
wind that tore past him in violent gusts, 


streets 
have 
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Yet from time to time he glanced be- 
hind him quickly, suspiciously, as if 
trying to catch a glimpse of some un- 
wary pursuer. 

It was scarcely possible, however, to 
penetrate the obscurity for more than 
a few yards. The driving snow wove 
itself into deceptive, changing shapes 
which melted into nothing as_ they 
drifted into the lamplight, and the nar- 
row, tortuous built lurking 
places which a man’s frightened imagi- 


And 


streets 


nation could people with his fears. 
Robert Hathers was afraid. 
At first he walked tin the middle of 
the cobbled street, his head bowed, his 
shoulders hunched about his ears; not 
as a protection from the wind appar- 
ently, but rather as if in an effort to 
hide from an unseen adversary. But 
presently he turned, and, swinging into 
a narrow thoroughfare, hurried out of 
the town toward the cliffs. 
Once in the open, he stopped short 
and looked about him. It was evident 
that he expected some development, for 


deserted 


here was no possibility of hiding. 
Before him an invisible, raging sea 
thundered incessantly, and once, in a 
temporary clearing of the storm, he 
caught a glimpse of a mad, foam-flecked 
chaos which swept up out of the dark- 
ness and flung itself in impotent fury 
against the base of the cliff. To his 


left and right, the downs spread them 
selve out in bleak ma j¢ 

any travele1 to tl 
ments; and far behind him the town 


ke a tarnished gem. 


lil 


It seemed as if his 


glittered dully, 
loneliness were 
utterly established. Yet he stood there 
intent, watchful, his head bent to catch 
the faintest sound that should break 
the monotony of the howling 
The cold was intense, yet from time 
to time he lifted his hand to brt 

from his forehead, and 


wind. 


the sweat 
hand shook. As the 
he grew and 
straightened his shoulders 


es passed, 
calmer, presently he 


as if throw- 


ing off a burden. Then again he stood 
rigid. 

There had been no sound, no warn- 
ing, but within three paces of him was 
the figure of a man. It seemed to have 
sprung from nowhere and to be scarcely 
human. Against the flying background 
of snow it assumed superhuman pro- 
portions, and its immobility was un- 
canny-—-threatening. But the face was 
invisible. For an instant Robert 
Hathers stared at the apparition, less 
in surprise than in terror-stricken re- 
alization that his fear had been jus- 
tified. Then he swung around and 
stumbled into the darkness. 

He ran like a madman, with a swift- 
ness and endurance that is granted to 
insanity, regardless of the uneven road 
and the wind that lashed like the thongs 
of a hundred whips against his face. 
It was not until he had reached the 
first lights of the town that he drew 
up, reeling and gasping, and began to 
He walked rapidly, if unsteadily, 
him; 


walk. 
and he no longer looked about 
and though every step was eloquent 
of hardly repressed panic, it was also 
evident that he 
termination and that he had now a defi- 
nite goal in front of him. 

Halfway down a deserted cul-de-sac, 
[he whole street 


en up entirely 


had reached some de- 


he stopped short. 


was ob 1OUSLY YI to bus! 


‘caying prosperity hung about the 
ly back and 
forth in the increasing \bove 
one sullenly closed door a board an- 
nounced in faded letters the name of 
Robert Hathers & Co., and it was here 
that Hathers had come to a halt. He 
waited a moment, seeming to 
himself for 
his key in the lock and pushed the door 
an almost tangible dark- 


that swung restless 


signs 


wind. 


nerve 
some effort, then inserted 
open. Inside, 
ness greeted him. He did not 
the door. The shadow that had risen 


close 
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up at the cliff’s edge rose up now 
against the dim background of the 
street and merged itself in the general 
darkness. 

Hathers pushed the door to, and felt 
his way into the inner office. What- 
ever torments of fear he had endured 
hitherto, he seemed now curiously as- 
sured. He struck a light and held the 
match with a steady hand until it had 
kindled, then lit the lamp that stood 
on the table beside him. After that 
he turned deliberately and faced his 
pursuer. 

“Now,” he said quietly, “what is it 
you want with me?” 

In the midst of the storm and mag- 
nified by the spectral background, the 
shadow had been terrifying; but the 
man who stood outside fhe yellow cir- 
cle of lamplight was wholly pitiable. 
He was slightly made, and his shoul- 
ders weighed down by his 
threadbare, snow-sodden clothes. Dis- 
ease and want had carved hollows in 
his cheeks and beneath his feverish eyes, 
and his weak mouth sagged with ex- 
haustion. But he had once been hand- 
somé. The gaunt features were finely 
cut, and the reddish hair waved back 
from a forehead that might have prom- 
ised much had it not been betrayed by 
the chin mouth. He looked at 
that moment both abject and sullenly, 


Hathers 


seemed 


and 


dangerously resolved, and 
measured him with a cool contempt. 


“IT thought you were dead and that 


your ghost was amusing itself at my 


expense,” he said sneeringly. “I ad- 
mit that I was scared, but I’m not 
scared of what you have become. As 
soon as I sized the apparition up, I 
brought you along here where we shan’t 
be disturbed. Since you’ve been track- 
ing me down all night, I imagine you’ve 
got something you want to say.” 

The other nodded. He made no at- 
tempt to come nearer, but his unnat- 
urally shining eyes rested on Hathers 
with a devouring eagerness. 


“Yes, I haven’t been tracking you 
down fot nothing. I’ve worked my way 
half round the world to find you, and 
now that I’ve got you, we aren’t going 
to part with our accounts unsettled. 
I recognized you as you went into the 
docks and boarded the St. Catherine, 
and I wondered what poor devil you 
were driving to damnation!” He 
showed his teeth in a piteous attempt 
at laughter. “And then I followed you. 
I didn’t want a street scene. You'd 
have made out I was mad. If we 
come out into the open, it will be in 
my way and in my time, Mr.—Hathers.” 

“What is it you want from me?” was 
the stony reiteration. 

And then suddenly the man’s hardly 
retained passion broke loose. 

“T want her!” he half screamed, his 
fragile body shaken by a wild emotion. 
“IT want her. I sold my honor, my 
salvation, for her sake. I played your 
dirty game until my soul went sick 
with loathing of myself. I was and 
am a cur, but at least I stuck at noth- 
ing. I went through with it—lied and 
humbugged and cheated—until I got 
too dangerous to be useful. And then 
you sent me out in a leaking tub that 
you knew couldn’t weather a hatful of 
wind. You sent me out to drown— 
to get rid of me cleanly and quietly.” 
He raised his fist in a terrible paroxysm. 
“But I didn’t drown. The 
to that. I’ve back, 
got to settle with me! You've got to 


” 


devil saw 


come and you've 
make good—or by- God 

He stopped, choked by a fit of cough- 
ing, and Hathers seated himself by the 
desk that blocked: the window and 
pulled out one of the drawers. 

“How much do you want?” he said. 

“I didn’t sell myself for money.” 
The man’s voice had dropped, had be- 
come gentle and almost pleading. “I 
sold myself for her. And I’ve come 
back for her. If it hadn’t been for 
her, I’d have died long ago, but I’ve 
lived for her, held death at arm’s length 
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by the mere thought of her. I’m not 
much now—not much to look at, but 
she cared. She cares still 4 

Robert Hathers threw back his head 
and laughed. 

“You'll never see her again.” 

“She’s dead?” 

“She’s dead to you.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“And you are dead to her, my good 
Sterling,” Hathers added pitilessly. 

The red-haired man straightened his 
shoulders. <A had 
come over his face, a change too subtle 
for analysis. It 
muscles had suddenly tightened. 

“I wrote to her,” he with the 
“IT was very ill after my 
— 


nad 


drooping change 


was as if the slack 
said 
same quiet. 
and months 


some passed, 


[ sent the letter through 


rescue, 
but | 
a friend, and the letter was delivered. 
I can prove that. And she answered. 
Did you know that?” 

Hathers turned his head from the 
light. His right hand fidgeted with the 
papers in the open drawer. 

“No,” 
Women 
write?” 

“She begged me not to come back, 
not then. She said it wasn’t 
was to wait until I heard. But | 
heard Again.” 

“Well?” 

“Then I w 


I 


wrote. 


confess I didn’t. 


What did she 


he said. “I 


are fools. 


safe. I 


never 


here rly 


were 
round, but no one 
I lay low. I 
to sink.” 

“And now?” 

“Now I’ve come to find her and to 
start life afresh.” 

“You won’t do 
ife, anyhow.” 


realized you'd lef 


that—not with this 


“Don’t be too sure. Where is she?” 
“I’m not going to tell you.” 
I’m 


Mr.—Hathers. 


‘Il advise you to be careful. 
dangerous to 


Where is she?” 


you, 


“T refuse.” 

“If I don’t find her, nothing mat- 
ters to me. But L'il see you safe be- 
tween four walls before I go. I give 
you your choice. Tell me where I can 
find her or I'll go to the nearest police 
station. I'll tell the truth—— 

Hathers sprang to his feet, the hand 
that had played with the papers in the 
open drawer behind his back. Then it 
flew out. 

“You'll never tell the truth again, 
my friend,’ he said pleasantly. “I 
meant to clear you out of my way be- 
fore, and now I’m going to do it thor- 
oughly. I shall say I found you on 
my premises and shot you in, self-de- 
There'll be no trouble. You 
were a fool to come here. 1| could leave 
you in this pMce to rot if I chose. No 


One ever Ccome¢es--— 


fense. 


He seemed to be calculating ahead, 
his fingers tight on the trigger; and 
suddenly the red-haired man _ under- 
stood and screamed aloud like a fright- 
ened child. 

“Don't—for God’s sake—not in cold 
blood ee 

“I'm sorry, but you are, as you men- 
tioned, too dangerous——” 
Neither of the two men had heard 
the stealt 


an instant they 


1y closing of the outer door. 
confronted each 


and 


e of tion 


fateful anticipation, 


happened. Hathers no 


lan cowering be- 


shifted 


bullet 


fore 
with 
lessly through the wainscoting. 


widened 
harm- 


His 


terror; the 


him gaze 


crashed 


Sterling sprang across the interven- 
ing space. He had no strength, but 
the swiftness of a panther, and he had 
reached his enemy’s throat before 
Hathers could take second aim. 

W< ren t The last 


ferocity of 


[wice 
time he 
with the 


Hathers 


it was 


But now was smil- 
ing. hatever had shaken his nerve, 
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it could not paralyze the savage instinct 
of self-preservation, and he was the 
stronger man. Slowly, steadily, with 
the inevitableness of fate, the hand that 
held the revolver sank, pressing the tiny 
muzzle against the beaten man’s side, 
choosing the death spot with an awful 
deliberation. Sterling knew, but he 
made no sound. He seemed to be gath- 
ering himself together for some final 
effort. 

Then a second shot fell. It sounded 
fainter than the _ first—farther off. 
Hathers staggered. “He was still smil- 
ing, but stupidly, like a man overtaken 
by an unknown, bewildering emotion, 
and, very slowly, his hand opened, al- 
lowing the revolver to drop with a dull 
thud on the uncarpeted floor. His op- 
ponent no longer held him, but had 
drawn back as if in terrified waiting. 
Suddenly he crumpled up, staggering 
against the table with the lamp, which 
overturned, crashing into absolute 
darkness. 

A full minute passed. Then 
thing stirred, groaned, and lay still, 
and a woman’s voice, dry and rough 
with fear, broke on the heavy succeed- 


some- 


ing silence: 

“Are you there, Wilbur? What has 
Can’t you strike a light?” 
\ match was 
aloft. . Its 

reflection 


happened? 

There was no answer. 
struck and held waveringly 
urtsteady flame threw a faint 
on the huddled-up body of the man 
upon the floor, and on the face of the 
girl who had crept forward. The 
shawl had slipped from the thick masses 
of her hair, revealing a 
beautiful face set in almost 
masculine lines of resolution. In one 
outstretched hand she held a small re- 
volver. She glanced at it and then at 
the man beside her. 

“ she said briefly. 


red-bronze 
woman’s 


It’s yours,” “T took 
it when I went out to look for you. 
I was frightened. I’ve looked for you 
all day. I felt something was to hap- 
pen, and when I saw you and him, I 


knew and followed. He meant to kill 
you, Wilbur.” 

He nodded. His eyes were fixed 
stonily on the quiet figure at his feet 
and his mouth hung open, giving his 
haggard face a look of stupid incredu- 
lity. 

“Yes, he—meant to kill me.” 

“And I’ve killed him,” she 
sternly. 

Then for the first time he turned 
and looked at her. It was as if some- 
thing in her words had aroused him 
from his lethargy to a full realization 
of her presence. Without answering, 
he kneeled down and laid his hand on 
the motionless body. Even when doubt 
was no longer possible, he still knelt 
there, his head bent. 

“He’s dead,” he whispered. “You’ve 
killed him. If any one found us now, 
they'd say you—murdered him.” 

She lifted her head in fierce scorn. 

“I’m not afraid: It was to save you.” 

“There’s no one to prove it. They'd 
hang you.” 

“Even then I shouldn’t be afraid.” 

He rose slowly and heavily to his 
feet. The match had long since burned 
itself out, and he did not strike an- 
other. His sounded tired and 
unsteady through the darkness. 

“You might not be. My _ nerve’s 
one. And then—they’d say I did it. 
t’s me they’d hang—not you.” 

“Td tell the truth. I'd tell 
did it—and why.” 

“They wouldn’t believe you.” His 
hot hand gripped her arm, and she felt 
that he was shaking from head to foot. 

“It’s no good. -We’ve got to make 
a dash for it—out of the country—as 
best we can. It’s our only chance. 
Did you hear what he said? No one 
It may be days be- 

By then we must 


said 


voice 


oO 
> 
| 


them I 


ever comes here. 
fore they find out. 
be out of reach.” 
“T’ve seen Sylvia,” she interrupted 
quietly. 
He did not 


answer for a minute. 
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He no longer trembled. Something 
tense and vital stiffened his whole body. 
He stumbled toward the door and held 
it open cautiously. 

“You'll have to get away as best 
you can. I shall stay. She'll see me 
before I die. You can have our money. 
I shan’t need it.” 

“Nor I. Keep it. 
myself, Wilbur.” 

He made no further 
drew her out into the street, and closed 
the door softly behind him. The place 
was still dark and and an 
untrodden carpet of snow covered the 
Overhead, the signboard bear- 
ing the name of Robert Hathers & 
Co. creaked ominously. Wilbur Ster- 
ling glanced up at it and cursed under 
his breath. 

“I thought it was some one follow- 
ing us. Good God! What a night!” 

Side by side they hurried down the 
street, keeping in the shadow of the 
lightless houses, the walking 
with uplifted, uncovered head. At the 
corner of the thoroughfare a drunken 
against them, and, 


I can fend for 


protest. He 


deserted, 


cobbles. 


woman 


seaman jostled up 
turning, stared after them till they had 
vanished into the darkness. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Captain James O’Hannan returned 


] } 


home late that night yI 
il in l 
2s 1.: 1 

id vetween Nis Nand 
tening to the how! of the wind and 
creak of the straining moorings. Only 
when the striking of an alarm clock 
him of the lateness of the 
at last rouse himself, draw 


reminded 
hour did he 
on his overcoat, and make his way to 
the upper deck. The first mate, 
had 


sulkily. 
“It’s a bad night, sir. 


just come on board, greeted 
Lucky for us 
we're snug in port.” 

“We've seen worse nights than this 


together, the St. Catherine and I,” 
O’Hannan answered. He waited a mo- 
ment, looking up at the dark mass of 
thickset funnels. “She’s an ugly old 
tub,” he added almost wistfully, “but 
she’s never failed me yet. There’s loy- 
alty in ships, Richards.” 
The man looked at 
through the driving snow. 
“More than in men maybe, sir. 
O’Hannan made no reply. He 
crossed the and, with head 
bent to the tearing wind, battled his 
way to the dock The night 
watchman saluted him as he passed. 
“Cargo all aboard, sir?” 
“Yes 
“Them underwriting 
been fairly worrying round, sir. Seem 
about something or 


him queerly 


gangway, 


gates. 


to-morrow.” 

fellows have 

mighty anxious 

other.”’ 
“2 6 

replied quietly. 


valuable cargo,’ O’Hannan 
“Anyhow, it’s all over 
now.” 

He went on. 
wife had 
faced the sea and lay scarcely ten min- 
utes’ the dock. It 
pretentious building, vulgar even in the 
merciful shrouding of the storm; and 
within, the vulgarity became more per- 
sonal, the deliberate expression of an 


that his 
be f¢ re 


The 


three 


house 


chosen years 


walk from was a 


outspoken, unrestrained taste. Tor an 


square- 


ing a patch of light 


throw 


t, and he went 


on the bright-hued carpe 
toward it, evidently puzzle 


” 


“Ts that you, Jamie? 
\ clock struck two, and he glanced 
instinctively at the mantelpiece and then 
at the woman before the fire. 
She was still fully dressed, and the red 


seated 


glow threw a 
| . 
her small 


flattering reflection on 
and on the slender arms 

\ scarf 
There 
about her. 


race 


stretched out to the warmth 


hung about her shoulders. was 


something frail and delicate 
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It was for the moment difficult to be- 
lieve that she had chosen the common- 
place bric-a-brac—or the man standing 
awkwardly on the threshold. He did 
not belong to her or to her surround- 
ings. He was too grimly in earnest, 
too genuine. It was as if a gust of 
fresh north wind had blown into a room 
full of fripperies. 

“I didn’t expect you to wait up,” he 
said slowly. “I thought you'd go to 
bed—if you’d come back. Is the ball 
over?” 

“No.” 

“Didn't you enjoy yourself ?” 

She glanced in his direction, and her 
lip curled in bitter, childish scorn. 

“How should I enjoy myself? I was 
out of my set. I ought to mix with 
your first mate’s wife and her relations. 
Those—those people at the hotel looked 
at me as if I had strayed up from the 
kitchen. I heard one man ask who I 
was, and a woman laughed and said 
my husband had been kicked out of the 
navy and had got a billet on a coaling 
tramp. And from that time they ig- 
nored me—both of them——”’ 

“Why should you have minded? It 
wasn’t true.” 

“To all intents 
couldn’t go around explaining that you 
and threw up 


and purposes. I 


were made a scapegoat 


your commission out of silly pride. I 


couldn't tell them that the St. ( 
isn’t 
you're still a gentleman. 
swallow their rudeness. 
it was too much for me. 

He took a step nearer to the 
His lean, lantern-jawed face had lost 
all trace of his first momentary pleas- 
He looked curiously wan and 


a coaling tramp, and tha 
| just had to 
But in the end 
I came away.” 
fire. 


you 


ure. 
tired. 

“l’m awfully sorry, dear. But 
knew what I was when I married you. 
I was on my beam ends when your 
father gave me my berth—and yet you 
You didn’t mind 


, 


you 


said you didn’t care. 
what people said or thought—then.’ 


“TI didn’t suppose you’d always stick 
where you are.” She turned her face 
back to the fire so that only: her pro- 
file was visible to him. He fancied 
that her upper lip quivered. “But it’s 
no use talking. I must make up my 
mind to avoid that kind of function. 
I only hurt myself.” 

He stood opposite her on the other 
side of the hearth, his hands plunged 
in the pockets of his coat, his legs 
slightly apart, as if he had had the 
deck of the St. Catherine under him. 
His clothes were soaked with melting 
snow, and steamed slightly before the 
blaze. He did not see the glance of 
irritation and disgust that she threw 
at him, but a deeper color crept under 
his weather-beaten skin. 

“I’m afraid you're disappointed in 
me, Sylvia,” he said quietly. “But I 
didn’t mean to cheat you. I don’t think 
I pretended more than a man must 
when he loves. I know that I offered 
you nothing except myself. And I’m 
not much. The St. Catherine has 
taught me a lot of things—she hasn’t 
taught me the graces of life.” 

“That’s obvious.” Her annoyance 
exploded. “I wish to goodness, Jim, 
you wouldn't here in that— 
that state! I can’t bear it.” 

He winced. 


come in 


“I’m sorry. It was stupid of me. I 
hadn’t expected to find you here. You 
don't usually wait 4 

He broke off, staring hard into the 
fire as if he dared not look at her—as 
if his eyes might betray him. Sud- 
denly her manner changed. She rose 
softly and graciously, and crossed over 
to him, laying both hands on his shoul- 
ders. 

‘Jamie, I’m a brute to you! It’s I 
who ought to be sorry. Only you un- 
derstand—I’m hurt all over—in my own 
pride and in my pride of you. I want 
to be proud of you, you know.” 

He smiled faintly. 

“That’s pretty uphill work, isn’t it?” 
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“Oh, you mustn't be bitter—just be- 
cause I was cross and unjust for the 
moment. One could so easily be proud 
of you. You've all the makings of 
something big, but you’re wrong-headed 
and unpractical. You let things slip 
past you, either because you don’t see 


or don't understand——’”’ 
“What have I let slip?’ he inter- 
rupted. 


He looked up at her questioningly, 
and she smiled back at him. All the 
hardness had out of her small 
face, leaving a childish innocence and 


gone 


sweetness. 

*] don’t know—I forget about busi- 
ness. Wasn’t there the Uphall offer? 
Didn’t you refuse to carry his cargo? 


I remember something. Father was 
terribly upset about it. It meant 
thousands- is 





“It was a dirty business,” he said in 
his quiet way. “Some men mightn’t 
have minded, but I did. I hadn't been 
kicked out of my class—I went of my 
own free will—and | wasn’t going to 
deserve kicking out. If you don’t want 
to see me branded as an outcast, you 
can be thankful I refused. 

“Some one else accepted,” she per- 


sisted, “and nothing happened.” 
His jaw tightened. 


“T should have bungled it. I’m not 


made for cheating You can call it 
lack of brains if u_ like. The tact 
remain | 1 » it—I didn’t 
try 


Still her hands held him. 
held his 
had not seen for many days—scarcely 
since the first year of their married 
life. A tremor ran through him which 
she felt with a secret glow of triumph. 

“Dear, yot. quixotic—and 
aren't you, like all quixoti 


I ler eyes 


with a tender humor that he 


aren't 


peo] le, just 





a little selfish No one wi mind 
your sacrificing to your own particular 
gods if you sacri iced what Was yours 
alone. But you sacrifice others——” 


* he demanded. 


“Whom ? 





“Don't you sacrifice me?” 

He frowned at her, aghast. 

“You! I’ve thought of you before 
everything, Sylvia!” 

“Did you think of me when you re- 
fused the Uphall offer? Weren't you 
thinking of yourself and your old fet- 
ishes of class honor and goodness knows 
conventional, humbugging little 

What did it matter to you that 
I had to go without things? And yet 
you owed me what you promised me 
—happiness.” 

He threw back his head. The awk- 
ward depression had slipped from him, 
and he had become vigorous, almost 
dominating. His small, athletic body 
was drawn up, his jaw had become 
squarer and more obstinate looking. 
Only the lines about the mouth still 
betrayed a curiously contrasting tender- 


what 
codes? 


ness. 

“| didn’t promise to cheat,” he said 
briefly. 

“You promised to care more for me 
than for anything else on earth.” 

“T do,” he said between his teeth. 

She came closer to him. Her scented 
breath touched his She 
him softly. 

“You say that—and yet in reality— 
I believe if you had 


face. kissed 


what do you do? 


to choose between your ship and me, 


you'd choose the St. Catherine. 
Wouldn’t 5 ‘Ve 

He held himself rigid 

That’s not fair You're putting 
yourself against my duty.” 

“Your duty! Haven’t you a duty 
toward me?” 

“Ves. 

“Have you forgotten to love me?” 


she questioned, with a tender mockery. 
“You’ve grown accustomed to what you 


think belongs to you—like all men.” 


‘No, I have not.” He Pave a little 
half laugh that sounded oddly uncer- 
tain. “You haven’t given me much 


1 


: > ¥ : 1 4 1 s9 
chance to feel like that, Sylvia 


“Then—you'd do anything for 


me?” 
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“Most things. Why do you ask? 

The fire threw little dancing points 
of light into her bright eyes. 

“You canny Scot, you! It’s a sort 
of question all women ask regularly. 
But you don’t know anything except 
what concerns your ship. Can you 
guess, for instance, why I’ve stayed 
up?” 

“No,” he said bluntly. 

“Perhaps it was to tell you that I’m 
sorry for all the horrid things I've 
said and done to you—to say I'd like 
to start afresh and make you happy. 
Would that be possible?” 

He did not answer her, but the 
change in his face was eloquent. A 
shadow that had rested permanently on 
his features lifted, and he became sud- 
denly young and almost boyish look- 
ing. And for the first time he took 
her hands from his shoulders and 
gripped them. She smiled happily. 

“Then we'll do it. Only we must 
get away from here—away from this 
atmosphere—from all the surroundings 
that goad me so. You must set me up 
in London, where people won't know 
—what you are; where you'll be just 
Captain O’Hannan, and where I shall 
have things to distract me while you 
are away. Then I shall be happy. I 
shan’t have this dreary expanse of sea 
to torment me, and when you come 
back 

“It isn’t possible,” he interrupted 
He released her hands and drew back 
from her. All the color had ebbed 
from his face. “You know it isn’t pos- 
We're living now above our 
position. If it 


sible. 
means—above our 
hadn’t been for your father, this house 
—our whole way of living—wouldn’t 
have been possible. And now—he can’t 
help us.” 

“He has put you in the way of mak- 
ing money,” she said. 

“He told you?” 

“V8 

“Did he tell you what it was?” 
2 
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She hesitated an instant, then met his 
eyes with hard defiance. 

Ves” 

The whole tone between them had 
changed. Her voice had lost its cal- 
culated sweetness and had become sharp 
and metallic. And they had drawn still 
farther apart. It was as if a chasm 
had opened between them and the man 
had measured the danger and had be- 
come afraid. He looked at her in 
white-lipped consternation. 

“You—you want me to do it?” 

“Why shouldn't 1? We need money. 

We've got to pay our debts. It’s the 
only way. If you cared for me, you 
wouldn't hesitate.” 
“I do care. I’ve never cared for any 
one else in all my life. You've been 
in my thoughts, my dreams—ever since 
I first saw you. It’s for that reason 
I won't believe you understand what 
you're asking.” 

“My father helped you when you 
were down,” she reminded him. “If 
you aren’t an ungrateful cur, you'll help 
him now.” 

He was silent for a moment. In 
his brief, ineloquent confession of his 
love for her, he had stammered like 
a man on the brink of a breakdown. 
Now he gathered himself together. It 
was as if he were making a last effort 
to drag himself and her to firm ground. 

“But you don’t understand,” he said 
gently. “You can't. To scuttle one’s 
ship is to be the lowest blackguard 
that ever disgraced his calling. You 
don’t ask me to be that.” 

“Phrases!” she sneered back. 

“At least you understand that I re- 
fuse ?” 

The last remnant of her self-posses- 
sion broke down then. She snatched 
up her cloak and swept toward the door. 
There she turned and dooked back at 
him, and her features were distorted 
with passion. 


“Then I’ve done with you. I've no 
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use for a man who won't do that much 
for me.” 

“Tf I did that—you'd love me?” 

“Yes, yes—I would 

His bronzed, powerful hands tight- 
ened on the back of the chair that he 
held. The knuckles out white. 

“I’ve loved you,” he said. “I don’t 
believe any one has ever loved you 
more. But if I did that—and you 
looked at me again—I’d loathe you.” 

She flushed before the cold violence 
in his voice, but her answer came with 
the unhesitating swiftness of uncon- 
trollable anger. 

“What’s that to me? I loathe you 
already. You lied and humbugged to 
win me. You’ve done me out of every- 
thing that makes life worth while. I 
threw away my chances, and now I’m 
bound to you till death do us part— 
in sickness and in health She 
burst into an hysterical storm of laugh- 
ter. “You cheat!’ she said. 

In that instant the veil of delicacy 
and refinement slipped from her. She 
identified herself with her surround- 
ings and their cheap vulgarity, and the 
man stared at her as at a complete 
stranger. He stood motionless long 
after she had slammed the door behind 
her. Then he sank down into her empty 
chair by the fire and built up a fresh 
deliberation. 
storm 


stood 


mechanical 
all night, till the 
quiet and 


blaze, with a 
He sat 
had dropped to a 
the fire had burned itself to cold ash. 
When the dawn broke, he rose stiffly 
and tiptoed out of the room and out 
of the house. 

Mrs. O’Hannan did.not come down 
till midday. The interval had not re- 
freshed her, and as entered the 
deserted sitting room she looked curi- 
ously old, as if the night had stripped 
The paint 


there 
moaning 


she 


her of an artificial youth. 
and powder no longer did their work. 
In the unflattering winter light they 
revealed what they were intended to 


conceal—hollows, lines, a tired, sag- 


ging skin, and eyes that had lost their 
brilliancy. She was like some beauti- 
ful flower that had shriveled and faded 
in a forgotten vase. 

A letter addressed to her in her hus- 
band’s hand stood on the mantelshelf. 
She opened it and read it and threw 
it unhesitatingly into the fire. The 
flames seized the slip of paper, and 
for a moment the brief message of fare- 
well stood out distinctly, meeting Syl- 
via O’Hannan’s sullenly watching eyes. 
Moved by a sudden contradictory im- 
pulse, she bent down, snatching the 
letter from destruction with a reckless 
disregard for her own safety. Only a 
part of the letter had been burned. The 
scorched fragment she folded carefully, 
and, replacing it in its envelope, slipped 
it into the her desk and 
turned the key. 


drawer of 


CHAPTER V. 


The St. Catherine had been two days 
out at sea before the fog lifted. It 
had hung like a heavy yellow mantle 
over the oily waters, shrouding in an 
illusive darkness every light and shape 
that lay more than twenty yards from 
the St. Catherine’s lookout. An eerie 
quiet followed the ship. The very swish 
of the waters against the boat’s hull 
subdued, and the wailing of 
hidden f 


sickly obscurity seemed like an unholy 


sounded 


1 


the sirens behind the bank of 


echo from another world. 

The crew of the St. Catherine went 
about their work sullenly, shivering 
with the dank cold and with a supersti- 
tious dread. They were a mixed lot, 
the scum of all nations, without morals 
or religion or even the rough honor 
of the sea, but none the less they were 
riddled with superstition. And _ they 
distrusted the quiet. They muttered 
about it among themselves in the fore- 
castle, and threw somber glances up at 
the bridge where O’Hannan 
They said that a storm was coming, 


stood. 





THE 


and that the St. Catherine carried the 
shadow of her doom with her. One 
of the better informed remembered that 
two belonging to the Robert 
Hathers’ had foundered 
within one year, and where there were 


ships 
Company 


two, a third always followed. 

Something of all this the first mate 
reported to O’Hannan on the morning 
of the third day. For forty-eight hours 
©O'Hannan had not left the bridge, and 
his face looked oddly peaked and drawn 
as he turned for an instant to the man 
beside him. 

“I've never lost a ship yet,” he said 
“V’ll bring the St. Catherine 
You can tell 


simply. 
safe to George Town. 
them that.” 

The first officer hesitated for an in- 
stant, his hand at his neat little mus- 
tache. 

“You'll excuse me, sir. They’re an 
ugly handful, and one’s got to take their 
infernal chatter into consideration. I’m 
bound to tell you what I hear.” 

“Go on, Richards. I'll hear it some- 
how.” 

“Oh, you're quite right to laugh. But 
they say you're unlucky, sir.” 

©’Hannan’s eyes were fixed unflinch- 
ingly on the yellow darkness through 
which the St. Catherine nosed her way 
with a steady caution 

“They’re right enough there,” 
grimly. “But I have never lost 

the H. M. 

He spoke tentatively, as if fearing 
an outbreak, and with the faintest touch 
of malice. He was older than O’Han- 
nan, His position as first mate galled 
him, and he bore this authoritative little 
outcast from the service a masked dis- 
like, translating his spruce bearing and 
fastidious idiosyncrasies with regard to 
the appearance of his ship into a mis- 
placed conceit and a belief in his own 
But O'’ Hannan 


inherent superiority. 


sign that the shot had gone 


made no 
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home. His eyes never lost their steady 
watchfulness. 

“They made me responsible,” he said 
“No doubt that was where my 
ill luck came in. But I know that I 
did not Airdale, that’s 
all that matters to me.” 


The first mate shrugged his shoul- 


calmly. 


sink the and 


ders. 

“The fog’s lifting, sir. Let me.take 
the bridge for an hour or two. Your 
eyes’ll be no good aftér this strain.” 

O’Hannan nodded. 

“T’ll be in my cabin,” he said. “I 
shan’t undress. Call me if there’s any 
change.” 

They saluted gravely—a little man- 
nerism that O’Hannan had forced upon 
his first officer, and that the latter re- 
sented as a remnant of naval swagger 
—and O’Hannan went swiftly down the 
bridge steps. Once in his own cabin, 
he lost his bearing of unwearied smart- 
ness, and sank down by the neatly ar- 
ranged table with his face between his 
hands. 

For the first time since the night 
when he had turned his back upon the 
place that had been his home, he faced 
his disaster fairly and squarely. Once 
before he had believed that he had lost 
everything that mattered—on the day 
when a cold, inhumanly just court had 
passed sentence on him for another’s 
vicked himself up 

] 


neglect and he had 


1 


7 
I 
his loss was worse. 
had 


struck only at his outward prosperity ; 


id gone on ut t 
On that blow 


other occasion the 
and his 


some- 


he had retained his 
faith intact. But this struck at 
thing within himself, something vital— 
his belief in himself and others. He 
had spoken the truth when he had said 
that he had cared only for one woman. 
And she had proved honorless and 
heartless. He had loved her, and all 
that she desired now, since he had failed 
her, was to be rid of him, to be free. 
Slowly he lifted his head. 

Among all the trophies of his sea- 


courage 
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faring, her photograph stood out sali- 
ently. It was as if the man’s passion- 


ate worship had invested the common- , 


place cardboard with a real sanctity, 
making it the center around which all 
else revolved, valueless by comparison. 

He took it now and tore it deliber- 
ately across and across. There was 
no anger, no consciousness of the dra- 
matic, in his action. « His ugly, sensi- 
tive mouth was drawn tight with the 
pain of it, and afterward he dropped 
forward with his face buried in his 
arms. 

In the heavy silence through. which 
the St. Catherine moved, the sound of 
voices raised in angry abuse came as an 
ominous break, and O’Hannan drew 
himself up to listen. He could hear 
the shuffling of feet on the deck, and 
once a sharp exclamation, as of some 
one in pain. He flung open the door 
of his cabin, admitting a choking cloud 
of fog and the second mate, a heavy- 
jowled Swede, whose face at that mo- 
ment was swollen with passion. 

“A nice find we’ve made, sir!” he 
burst out. “I heard something moving 
under the first hatch, and took a light 
down, and this is what I found skulk- 
ing among a lot of loose cargo. Damn 
you, come here with you!” 

He turned into the 
through which O’Hannan could dimly 


back fog— 


perceive the shifting shadows of half 
hold of 
something that resisted fiercely, dragged 
it into the dim light of the cabin lamp. 


a dozen’ men—and, seizing 


“As if we hadn’t trouble enough 
without this—bit of ill luck!” he added 
savagely. 

O’Hannan did not speak for an in- 
stant. With a cool dexterity, he 
gripped the crouching figure that had 
been flung at his feet, and dragged it 
upright. Even then he made no com- 
ment. He had expected to see the usual 
type of face—sullen, cowed, and degen- 
erate-featured—and instead of that he 
found himself confronting a slight, up- 


right young man, whose haughty, angry 
eyes met his in unflinching defiance. 
And the boy was handsome, moreover, 
with curiously fine features and a broad 
forehead from which the curly auburn 
hair rolled back in picturesque disorder. 
But for the ragged clothing, torn in the 
recent conflict, he might have passed 
for anything but what he was—a com- 
monplace stowaway on an uncompro- 
mising tramp. O’Hannan studied him 
for a moment in silence. 

“What did you do it for?” he asked 
at length. “Hadn’t you anything better 
to do than risk your neck in the hold 
of a cargo boat? You might have been 
killed.” 

The boy threw back his head with 
an unsteady laugh. 

“I seem likely to be killed anyhow,” 
he said, glancing at the second mate, 
whose burly shoulders still blocked the 
doorway. 

“You have no business on this boat.” 

“I have no business anywhere.” 

“Better give him a rubbing down with 
the rope’s end,” the mate suggested 
sourly. 

O’Hannan motioned him back. He 
had seen the horror that had flashed 
into the captive’s face as the great 
horny hand shot out to seize him, and 
he was conscious of a curious pity. 

“You can leave him to me, Elstr6m,” 
find out 
where he comes from, and your rope’s 
end won’t help me. You can come back 
in a quarter of an hour.” He slammed 
the cabin door on the muffled growl 
that answered him, and turned to the 
boy standing with his shoulders braced 
“Who are you?” he 


he said curtly. “I want to 


against the wall. 
asked, 

There was an instant’s perceptible 
hesitation. 

“You can call me John Ingolson.” 

“That’s a lie, anyhow.” 

The gray eyes blazed at him. 

“It’s not a lie. I’ve told you what 
you can call me.” 





THE 


“You're right—I apologize.” <A 
grim smile relaxed O’Hannan’s fea- 
tures. “Where do you come from?” 

“T came on board at Yarborough.” 

“Thanks. That much 
Are you aware that I have the right 
to send first home- 
going boat we pass, and that ce 

“You won't do it,’ was the quiet in- 
terruption. 

O’Hannan turned on him with an 
angry astonishment, but what he saw 
silenced the retort that had rushed to 
his lips. The hard defiance had gone 
out of John Ingolson’s face; there was 


was obvious. 


you back by the 


something very piteous and young in 
the appeal that burned in the boy’s sud- 
denly dimmed eyes, and he made a 
little gesture with his right hand that 
revealed its beauty. He withdrew it 
instantly, crimsoning to the roots of 
his fair hair. 

“I’d rather you threw me overboard 
he said simply. 
have bothered 
done it if I 
It was my 
only chance.” He O’Han- 
nan with a winning, boyish confidence. 
“You'll help me,” he said. “I took 
hope the minute I saw you. You're 
not the kind of man who makes things 


worse for people when—they’re pretty 


than sent me_ back,” 
“I’m awfully sorry to 
[I wouldn't 
could have helped myself. 


you. have 


looked at 


bad already.” 

O’Hanna1 
stood there 
on the poli I 
tered the torn 
picture. 

“You flatter me,” he said wryly. “I 
wonder what the devil you’re running 
away from? I'd ask you, but I don’t 
suppose it would be much good.” 

“No, it wouldn’t.” The boy’s voice 
wavered suddenly. “Only—it’s pretty 


” 


fragments of 


bad—— 

He dropped down on the edge of 
O’Hannan’s berth, and, to the latter’s 
puzzled discomfort, buried his head in 


the pillow and cried like a_ broken- 
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hearted child. The swift transition 
from courageous defiance to appeal and 
finally to tears worked curiously on the 
man’s emotions. For an instant he for- 
got his own disaster. He went over 
and laid a hand on the heaving  shoul- 
der. 
“Come,” he said firmly. “I thought 
you were more of a man than that.” 
“But I’m not. And, anyhow, men 
cry. You’ve been crying yourself.” 
“Confound you!” said Captain 
O’Hannan. But he remained standing 
by the berth, and the line of his straight 
mouth had become humorous and gen- 
tle. “You'd better stay where you 
are,’ he said. “You’re dead beat and 
pretty well starving. I'll get you some- 
thing to steady you, and after that we'll 
talk things over.” He went across to 
his sea chest and extracted a_ bottle 
and a tin of biscuits from its depths. | 
From another part of the cabin he pro- 
duced a tumbler, and, thus armed, re- 
turned to the side of his unusual com- 
panion. “Come!” he insisted. 
Cautiously John Ingolson raised him- 
self on his elbow. The fine gray eyes 
scanned O’Hannan’s face and seemed 
satisfied with what they saw there, for 
their owner proceeded to eat and drink 
obediently. 
“My men 
O’ Hannan 


mad,” 
faint 


preter me to 


will think me 


commented with a 
amusement. “They’d 
chuck you overboard 


ill luck. But 
shouldn't think you'd ever done a hard 


Stowaways bring 
you're unusual. I 
day’s work in your life.” 

John Ingolson shifted his position 
so that his hands.came into the shadow. 

“One doesn’t need to have red, 
coarse hands even if one does work,” 
he said crossly. 

“I suppose you'll be requiring a 
scented bath and toilet cream,’ O’Han- 
nan jeered at him. “You're like a 
woman.” 

“There’s no harm in that, is there?” 
John Ingolson retorted. 
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O’Hannan rose impulsively, his head 
averted. 

“I don’t know—I suppose not. I’m 
going back to the bridge till the fog 
lifts. You can stay here til) I come 
back. You’re not safe with the men.’ 

“You're awfully decent,’ the boy 
said sleepily. “I wouldn't like to bring 
ill luck.” 

“You can scarcely do that. As for 
me—lI don’t feel inclined, as you say, 
to make things worse for you.” 

Before he went out, he swept the 
fragments of Sylvia’s photograph into 
his hand, and then glanced back at 
the slight figure huddled in the shadow 
of his berth. John Ingolson had al- 
ready dropped to sleep, and O’Hannan 
went out, closing the cabin door cau- 
tiously behind him. 

Nearly another day and night had 
passed before he returned. By that 
time the fog had lifted, leaving a cold, 
gray twilight and an unbroken calm. 
The St. Catherine steamed stolidly on 
her way, but her crew remained sullen 
and dejected. The quiet had got on 
their drink-weakened nerves, and the 
recent episode of the stowaway, in con- 
nection with O’Hannan’s conduct, had 
added fuel to their unrest. They 
watched the horizon as men watch for 
the approach of a long-heralded enemy. 


John 


O’Hannan found Ingolson 
awake. The boy 
the tumbled berth, shivering with cold 


and rubbing the sleep from his heavy 


sat on the edge of 


eyes. 

“IT thought I was lost,” he said un- 
steadily. “I dreamed I was back in 
the hold and the rats were crawling 
over me. I was frightened. I’m glad 
you’ve come back.” 

“Thanks. And now you'll have to 
clear out.” 

The boy rose at once, and stood rock- 
ing slightly, gazing at O’Hannan with 


anxious eyes, in which was something 


of the first defiance. 


“Where do you want me to go? Back 
to those men?” 

“Where else do you expect to go?” 

“I don’t know a 

“They’re a rough-handed lot. This 
isn’t an American liner. You might 
have thought of that before you started, 
my lady.” 

The boy started, and flushed vio- 
lently. 

“T hadn’t time to think. I’m sorry. 
Of course, I’ve just got to go where 
you send me. Anyhow, I'll get out of 
here 

“Wait a minute.” 

O’Hannan scarcely knew what pos- 
sessed him. Dazed and broken as he 
was with fatigue and cold, he was yet 
almost poignantly conscious of those 
gray eyes and their veiled despair. In 
a kind of uncertain, feverish vision, 
he saw the ill-assorted crew of riffraff 
and this delicate boy, and knew that 
among them the latter had no chance 
and that he knew it. He felt, too, 
through some uncanny instinct, that In- 
golson had reached the end of his 
tether, and that underneath his sub- 
mission was a piteous, desperate re- 
solve. He pulled open a door that led 
into an inner cabin, littered with charts 
and rough-weather clothes, and, gath- 
ering a heap of blankets, thrust them 
into Ingolson’s arms. 

“You your quarters in 
there,” he said curtly. “I don’t want 
any ugly scenes on my last voyage. You 
can make yourself useful—keeping my 
cabin tidy—and polishing the brasses— 
the St.  Catherine—always _ bright 
as - 

His own voice sounded a very long 
way off, and he wondered vaguely if 
they had driven into another bank of 
fog. The cabia seemed full of it. He 
felt a hand clutch hold of him, and 
its touch was at once strong and gentle. 

“You're ill. You’ve got to lie down 
yourself. I’m going to make you com- 


can make 
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fortable. 
nan.” 
He submitted without questioning. 
The authoritative kindness of this lost 
young vagabond seemed curiously natu- 
ral, and he accepted it as from familiar 
hands. Moreover, he lost all power 
of calculating time and circumstance. 
After a blank interval he found him- 
self in his own berth. John Ingolson’s 
arm was under his head and a glass 
of brandy at his lips. 
“You're utterly done up,” 
said quietly. “You won't be 


Don’t fuss, Captain O’Han- 


the boy 
fit for 


anything until you’ve had a night’s sleep, 


worth 
I’m 
[f any one comes 


even then won't be 


Lie quiet and don’t argue. 


and you 
much. 
going to keep guard. 
in to bother you, I'll shoot them— 

“your He tried to laugh, and 
cursed mentally at the brokenness of 
his own voice. “I thought you were 
afraid.’ 

“Not always. It depends.” 

‘And you couldn't shoot, anyhow— 
not with those ladylike nands Y Be 
thought ne telt a tremor pass through 
the arm that held him. ‘“You’re an 
absolute woman, John Ingolson,” he 
said, but without roughness, and this 
time without 

There 


scorn. 

answer. His head 
on his pillow. 
ize he caught a 


was no 
dropped back heavily 
Through a gathering hi 
glimpse of John Ingolson seated by the 
door, his arms folded, the fine 
head thrown back in watchful 
defiance—on guard. Then the darkness 


settled in wholly and peacefully. 


cabin 


ung 


CHAPTER VI. 


It was a week after the sailing of 
the St. Catherine and only three days 
after the tragic discovery in the offices 
of Robert Hathers & Co., and already 
the pretentious house overlooking the 
sea wore a look of disruption and des- 
A notice board announced that 
to let, 


olation 


“this desirable residence” was 
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and another printed bill heralded an 
approaching auction in connection with 
the valuable contents. 

In answer to Captain Nicholas’ im- 
patient ringing, a down-at-heels char- 
woman opened the door and admitted 
him without question. Nor did she 
trouble to announce him. He made his 
way straight to the room at the back 
of the housé and entered with the as- 
surance of custom and faith in the 
welcome that awaited him. In all his 
movements there was something impul- 
sive and reckless, unlike his usual air 
of stability, and the tan that had once 
lent him an appearance of masculine 
strength had faded, betraying unex- 
pected lines of weakness. 

As he entered, Sylvia O’Hannan rose 
from her chair by the fire and turned 
to greet him. She was in deep mourn- 
ing, and the somber extravagance of 
her dress suited her, throwing into re- 
lief her fair hair and delicately tinted 
skin. She held out her hand, and 
Nicholas seized and kissed it. Then 
he looked up at her. He had flushed 
deeply with emotion, but 
nothing in her expression had changed. 


repressed 


She was grave and sad-eyed, invested 
with a delicate melancholy that was at 
once appealing and yet tinged with the 
pathetic reserve of grief. 

tried to 
“T knew 


keep 
you 
-dan- 


“Heaven knows I 


!” he said brokenly. 


was unwise- 
gerous for us But 
what had happened, I couldn’t help my- 
After all, we are friends. I had 
a right to come.” 

She motioned ‘him to a chair at her 
side. Very gently she had withdrawn 
her hand from his. 

“T’m glad you’ve come. I 
The whole thing was so ghastly 
lor the last two days 


when I heard 


if 
Seil. 


needed 
you. 
—so terrible! 
I’ve lived in a long, incredible night- 
like that in 


mare. To be cut down 


the high tide of his energies——” 
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“I know—I can understand. Has 
nothing been found—no clew?” 

“T believe so. I’ve been too dazed 
and ill to grasp what people have been 
talking to me about. It seems they 
are on the track of one—some 
man who was my father’s 
office on the night when it is presumed 
that the murder took place. But that 
can’t help me. It’s not—not revenge 
I need She waited an instant— 
possibly for him to speak—but he re- 
mained silent, his good-looking features 
overshadowed with conflicting emotions, 
and she added slowly: - “He was a 
strong man and had many enemies. 
One of them has wiped out some imagi- 
nary grievance—and | am homeless and 
friendless.” 

“Not that,” he jerked out. 
I count at all in your eyes?” 

“What can you do, dear friend? In 
three days I shall have to leave here. 
My father’s affairs were involved, and 
his death has brought about the crisis. 
No one 


some 


seen near 





“Don’t 


I am surrounded by creditors. 
can help me.” 

“Your—your husband?” he faltered. 

She seemed to shrink together as if 
he had hurt her, and he noted the move- 
ment with an almost savage lighting of 
the dark eyes. 

“You know 

“You could get 
with him.” 

“T shall never try to do that.’ 

He bent toward her. \hatever emo- 
tions had torn him, he 
solved, clear as to his 
reckless as to his means. 

“Won't you explain?” he said, with 
a quiet that sounded forced and pain- 


—he sailed a week ago.” 


into communication 


now fre- 


and 


Was 
purpose 


ful. “It would be natural and right 
for you to turn to him. If not, then 
—then 





She got up, and, crossing over to her 
bureau, unlocked it and drew out a 
scorched piece of note paper. Slowly, 
as if battling with herself, she came 
back, her dark robes lending a certain 





majesty to her delicate figure, inten- 
sifying the pallor of her white face and 
the tragic sadness of her eyes. 

“We parted that night you brought 
me home,” she said. ‘That is what he 
left for me the next morning. I haven't 
seen him since—I shan’t see him again.” 

He took the letter from her; there 
were three lines of the bold writing for 
him to read. He waited deliberately 
before he spoke. When he at last looked 
up at her, his face blazed with a hardly 
controlled vehemence. 

“Then Captain O’Hannan is a black- 
guard,” he said. “You’ve done with 
him?” 

She tried to laugh, and the break in 
her voice was piteous. 

“\WVouldn’t it be more correct to say 
that he has done with me?” 

“Whichever way you like to put it— 
you won’t see him again. You owe him 
nothing—no further consideration. 
You’re free—and I’m free to stand by 
you.” 

“Are you?” She turned her wistful 
eyes in his direction. “You told me 
you were going away to-morrow.” 

He sprang up and strode impatiently 
across to the window, from whence he 
could overlook a vast expanse of wild 
and empty sea. His back was turned 
toward her, but she that the 
hand he raised to his forehead trembled. 


could see 


1 


eT’ y 
> ft ne +h, ) thy Wt 
t cing the L/l é / aown to 


Naples. It’s nothing but a sham 
with a sham cargo. My real job is to 
carry some valuable stones for Donald 
& Morton’s. They trust me. When 
that’s done, I could come back—over- 
land, if I chose. My mate has a mas- 
ter’s certificate.” 

“And then?” 

He swung around on her. 

“You'll come away with me.” 

“To more misery?” 

He flinched as if she had struck him. 

“You mean—I’ve nothing to offer 


voyage 


you?” 
“T mean that people who throw over 
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the laws of society must be well armed 
against the punishment.” She made a 
little gesture of despair. “If I cared 
less, I might risk it. As it is, I can't 
ruin you, drag you down into my mis- 
ery.” 

“Then you do care?” She looked at 
him dumbly, and he strode back to her, 
gripping her roughly by the arms. “If 
you cared, I'd sell my soul to win you, 
to protect you 

She struggled to free herself. 

“Why hurt yourself and me with 
wishes that can never be fulfilled?” 

“Never? Are you so sure?” 

“T don’t know what you mean. 
frighten me——” 

He released her instantly, but his ex- 
pression was reckless and suggestive of 
something akin to terror. It was as 
if he found himself suddenly at the 
brink of a precipice with no way left 
but to go forward, to take the leap at 
all risks. 

“If I had something to offer you, 
Sylvia, if I sent for you—asked you to 
follow me to some far-off country, 
where no one would know us—would 


You 


you come?” 

She regarded him with a proud sin- 
cerity. 

“TI have confessed that I care. What 
more can I say to you?” 

“I don't Sylvia, you’re not 
playing with me It's something more 
than life or death to me. You've made 
me think of things that would be mad 

-damnable—if they weren't justified 
by your love—by some sure hope of 
the future. If there's a shade of doubt 
in you, for God’s sake tell me so—let 


know. 


me go. Otherwise- 

She held out her hands to him. 
“IT don’t understand you, dear. 
as I trust you, so you can trust 
I’m not afraid of any risk for your sake. 
Send for me, and I will come to you.” 


But 
me. 


“You promise me?” 
“Yes, I promise you.” 
He seized her in his arms, holding 


her with all the violence of an unhappy 
passion, and she yielded passively, like 
a tired child. 

“Then—then—no price would be too 
high—nothing else matters to me but 
you—nothing 


A wintry dusk had begun to envelop 
the lightless house as Keith Nicholas 
at length took leave of Sylvia and 
passed out into the desolate, untended 
garden. He was now apparently calm 
and oddly reserved. After the first out- 
burst, he had treated Sylvia with a 
grave respect that bordered on coldness. 
But his quiet was no more than super- 
ficial. His hand had burned as it had 
touched hers, and now, as he came out 
of the gates and felt a touch on his 
shoulder, he started violently, like a 
man seized on the very threshold of 
a crime. He turned, confronting the 
stranger who had accosted him, with 
an unnecessary impatience. But the 
man was clearly no beggar. He was 
neatly dressed and muffled up to the 
chin, as the keen wind indeed de- 
manded, and Nicholas could see no 
more than a pair of sunken, penetrat- 
ing eyes. 

“What is it you want?” 

“Excuse me, sir—I wondered if you 
could tell me who lives in this house. 
I have a message for the Mr. Hathers 
who died, and was told to bring it here. 
But | don’t know to whom I should de- 
liver it.” 

Nicholas 
stant, uneasy, 
his uneasiness. 

“His daughter’ lives there—Mrs. 
O’Hannan. You can’t trouble her to- 
night. The father is scarcely under the 
ground.” 

“Indeed, sir?” The man’s tone was 
courteously sympathetic. ‘In that case, 
I'll wait. My message has kept so long 
that a day or two will make no differ- 
ence. Good night, and thank you.” 

He lifted his hat slightly, and, in the 


back for an in- 
furious because of 


glanced 


and 
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light of the street lamp, Nicholas caught 
a glimpse of a white forehead and a 
mass of dark reddish hair that waved 
back with an almost feminine profusion. 
He responded curtly to the greeting, 
and hurried on, but, drawn by an un- 
reasoning curiosity, turned as _ he 
reached a bend in the road, and glanced 
behind him. He perceived that the 
stranger had not moved, but stood at 
the gates of the O’Hannans’ house, his 
head turned to the now lighted window, 
his attitude unalterable 
purpose. 


one of stoic, 


CHAPTER VII. 

The first mate of the St. Catherine 
and his satellite—a dour-featured Span- 
iard who had once been a master, but 
had lost his certificate in a doubtful af- 
fair off the South American coast, and 
who now took whatever offered itseli— 
stood together in the shelter of the 
bridge and talked in a monotonous, an- 
gry undertone. A little way off from 
them, John Ingolson was polishing a 
brass rail that had never been polished 
before, and working at it with-an atten- 
tion to detail that suggested a woman 
cleaning an expensive fender. Richards 
jeered savagely: 

“A pretty object to have on board! 
O’Hannan must be mad. If I had my 





way, I'd chuck the red-haired namby- 

pamby over the rail. Who'd care?” 
“’E bring bad luck,” the Spaniard 

said, showing his discolored teeth in a 


nervous snarl. ‘Look at the birds and 
the sky. They mean one thing—hurri- 
cane—cyclone maybe—and this old tub 


” 





1s 

“Shut up! This old tub, as you call 
her, has weathered more storms than 
you’ve ever seen.” 

Nevertheless, the mate threw an anx- 
ious glance at the sky. It was leaden 
and curiously dark, as if twilight had 
set in, whereas midday was scarcely 
past. Not a wind troubled 
the glassy surface of the water, and the 


breath of 
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swarming, screaming sea gulls fluttered 
through an atmosphere that seemed to 
weigh heavier than their wings. 

“Theres something beastly about it 
all,”” he admitted sullenly. “And now 
O’Hannan’s gone rocky, I shall 
to pull the business through. I wish to 
the Lord we safe in 
Town!” 

“When we are. you'll get the credit,” 
the Spaniard consoled. 

“D’you think so? D’you think Rob- 
ert Hathers & Company will give any 
one-a purse who brings the St. Catha- 


lave 


were George 


rine into port?” 

The two men eyed each other signif- 
cantly. 

“You mean—’e’s got ‘is orders?” The 
Spaniard jerked his thumb in the di- 
rection of the captain’s cabin. “Is that 
it?” 

“I guess so. I know Robert Hathers, 
and | knew him when he wasn’t Rob- 
ert Hathers—out there in Brazil. And 
it’s because | know, that [’m mate and 
will be captain.” 

The Spaniard raised his bloodshot 
eyes to the wireless apparatus stretch- 
ing from mast to mast. 

“Vat about that?” 

“Oh, that? That’s useful. 
confidence to the underwriters and saves 


It gives 


valuable lives. Lut you'll see; it won't 
save the St. Catherine Robert Hathers 
knows his game.” John Ingolson, still 
rubbing energetically, had come within 
he ing 1 the first te. o led by 
learing, and the fhirst mate, goader vy 


“Get 
said between his teeth. 


a sudden irritation, strode at him. 
out of this!” he 

The boy straightened up, and there 
was nothing cowed or frightened in the 
eyes that met the mate’s scowling scru- 


- tiny. 


“T’ll get out when I’ve done what I 
was told to do.” 

“You'll get out when | tell you, Do 
you know who [| am?” 

“You're not the captain, anyhow,” 
said John Ingolson. 

The Spaniard laughed sourly, and 
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the sound flayed Richards’ hatred to an 
uncontrolled outbreak. Without warn- 
ing, he lunged forward, bringing the 
boy down full length on the deck with 
a savage blow on the jaw. ‘Now per- 
haps you'll know who I am next time 
we meet!” he jeered. 

John Ingolson lay very still, and the 
first mate kicked him in ugly satisfac- 
tion. He had not observed that O’Han- 
nan’s cabin door had swung open, and 
when he looked up again, his jaw 
dropped in an astonishment that was 
not unmixed with fear. O’Hannan 
faced him across the prostrate body. 
He was in his shirt sleeves and had the 
disheveled look of a man who has been 
dragged suddenly out of a feverish 
sleep, but there was a concentrated, 
reined-in fury about him that would 
have terrified a bigger, braver fighter 
than the first mate of the St. Cather- 
ine. The lantern jaw had become very 
prominent, the mouth was no more than 
a straight line that had lost all sug- 


gestion of reflective tenderness, and the 
slight figure quivered with a steely en- 


ergy. 

“You infernal bully!” he said, almost 
inaudibly. . 

Richards regarded him uneasily. 

“He cheeked me, sir—a skulking lit- 
tle hound 

“And if he was the devil himself, and 
if he called 
you had no right to touch him.” He 
bent and lifted the hgure 
in his arms. “You'd better go back to 
your post,” he flung over his shoulder. 

He was a full head shorter than the 
mate, and far slighter, yet the latter 
swung on his heel and climbed sullenly 
up to the bridge. 

O’Hannan carried the unconscious 
boy into his cabin and laid him gently 
on his bunk. Then he sat down, dazed 
and panting with his effort, and stared 
at the white face upon his pillow. He 
wondered, now that he had time to won- 
der, what instinct it was that had roused 


you by your right name, 


down inert 


him from a heavy sleep to an instant 
realization of what was happening. For 
three days he had passed from a state 
of semiconsciousness to a painful, ago- 
nizing wakefulness, spent at his post on 
the St. Catherine’s bridge, and every ac- 
tion of his had been fired by the one 
dominating idea of duty. But that 
which had roused him in this last in- 
stance had been very different. Was it 
that something bound him to this mys- 
terious, beautiful young man—an af- 
finity of ruin and misfortune? He 
scarcely knew. 

In the hours that he had lain, burn- 
ing with fever, in the stuffy darkness 
of his cabin, tortured with thirst and 
by a goading memory, this strong yet 
delicate boy’s face had risen amidst his 
dreams like a light amidst darkness. He 
had been dimly aware, too, of a noise- 
less, wordless, most tender ministration 
such as he had never before known, 
And in the moment when this strange, 
unhoped-for companionship had been 
threatened, he had become intensely 
conscious, instantly aware of danger, 
and had gone straight to the rescue. 
He bent forward and pushed the thick 
hair back from John Ingolson’s fore- 
head, and noticed its unlined whiteness 
with a sudden stirring of emotion. 

“Your ladyship!” he said gently. 

The boy's eyes opened at once, as if 
in response to a call that 
in the depths of his subcorisciousness. 


echoed down 


“Captain——” 

They looked each other full in the 
eyes and smiled. Very feebly John In- 
golson groped for the man’s hand and 
kissed it. 

“IT knew you'd stick up for me— 
you’ve been so decent to me 43 

“You've been decent to me, too, your 
ladyship. What on earth should I have 
done without you and your funny little 
feminine ways? Imagine me with a 
temperature as high as a house and at 
the mercy of the ship’s cook!” 
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He laughed, and the boy laughed 
with him, though rather shyly. 

“Then you’re not sorry you didn’t 
chuck me overboard?” 

“No, I’m jolly glad.” 

There was a moment’s silence 
tween them. O'Hannan found himself 
[t was strange, but 


be- 


suddenly at a loss. 
he no longer knew what to say to this 


eager-eyed stranger who watched him 


with such open admiration and grati- 
tude. He felt that in spite of himself 
a dull flush was creeping up under his 
skin, and almost irritably he sprang up, 
drawing on his coat. 

“Atl the same, you cheeked your su- 
perior officer,” he said sternly. “I’m 
not sure that you didn’t get what you 
deserved.” 

“T didn't cheek him. 
what you told me, and he ordered me 
off. 1 told him he wasn’t the captain, 
and he knocked me down.” 

“I dare say. You could scarcely 
have said anything less tactful. Any- 
how, you'd better keep that head of 
You can stay 


I was doing 


yours quiet for a little. 
where you are.” 
“Thank you, sir.” 
Some one tapped at the cabin door, 
and in answer to O’Hannan’s summons, 
a lasear’s dark face appeared in the 
aperture, 
“Wanted in the wireless, sir.” 
“Very well 


He went softly 


Say I'm coming.” 


out of his cabin and 


across to the wireless opt rator's 


a new institution that Hathers had 


quar- 
ters, 
inaugurated in to repeated 
hints from his underwriters. The op- 
erator was a young man, fresh from his 
examinations and nervously diffident in 
his attitude toward his captain. He 
rose as O’Hannan entered, and handed 


response 


him a little sheaf of messages. 
“None of them of much importance, 
I should say, sir. I told them not to 
trouble you if you were resting. I 
should have sent them up to you.” 
O’Hannan absently. 


nodded The 


first few slips had dropped from his fin- 
gers and he was staring at the last item, 
which was longer than the rest. His 
jaw had tightened. 

“When did this come? 

“That? Oh, a few minutes ago. It 
was handed on to us from the S. S 
Riverdale. I imagine it has passed 
pretty well the whole Atlantic. 
Must be an important case. Shall I 
send it on again?” 

O’Hannan looked up sharply, and the 
operator almost started. He had heard 
that the captain of the St. Catherine 
was ill, but this man was suffering 
acutely, though in unflinching silence. 

“No, not at present. I may have a 
message for you later on. Let me know 
if anything fresh reaches you.” 

He turned and went out, fumbling 
with the handle of the cabin door as if 
his sight were momentarily blurred; but 
once outside, he steadied and walked 
rapidly and firmly back to his own 
cabin. He entered quietly. The boy 
lay apparently asleep, and O’ Hannan 
crossed over to him, For a full minute 
he stood motionless, studying the peace- 
ful face with a new intentness, which 
was painful in its anxiety. Then he 
bent down. 

“John Ingolson!” he said. 
but this time there 
John Ingolson 


Something in the inflection of 


” 


over 


The eyes ope ned, 


was no smile in them. 
sal up 
med to | ive fFre- 


color 


O’Hannan’'s \ e se 


vealed danger to him, for the 


ebbed out of his handsome face, leav- 
ing it white with fear. 

“What has happened?’ he 
breathlessly. 

“T’ve received this. 


” 


asked 


You’d better see 
it. 

He thrust the flimsy slip of paper 
John In- 
there; 


into his companion’s hand. 


golson read what was written 
then he looked up, and his wide-open, 
frightened eyes, chancing to encounter 
the scrap of mirror hanging on the op- 


posite wall, darkened in an agony of 
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recognition. But he made no sound. 
O’Hannan touched him on the shoulder. 

“Well?” he said thickly. 

Ingolson roused himself with a shud- 
der. 

“Tt fits, doesn’t it? 
aquiline nose, gray eyes, slight build, 
last seen in Yarborough on the night 
of the fourteenth. The St. Catherine 
sailed on the sixteenth. That gave— 
gave me a night to get on board. Yes, 
it all fits in 

“Good God, Ingolson, don’t talk like 
that! You don’t want to damn your- 
self. Don’t you see it’s murder they're 
wanting—wanting the man for?” 

“It’s me they’re wanting.” 

“I won’t—I can’t believe it.” 

“You've got to. It’s true.” 

A long silence fell between them. 
O’Hannan had shifted his position so 
that his face was hidden. His absolute 
immobility became vaguely terrible. It 
was like the quiet through which the 
St. Catherine plowed her way—save 
only that it threatened nothing; and, 
moved by a pity that was above all 
thought of self, John Ingolson crept 
nearer to him and laid a hot hand on 
his. 

“Den't! You mustn’t mind! Are 
you reproaching yourself for being good 
to me? You shouldn't. I know why 
you did it. You were unhappy, and you 
wanted to help another as unhappy as 
Phat you. 


whatever | 


Red-brown hair, 


yourself was decent of 
And am, or whatever 
done, it will always have been decent of 
you to have stood up for me. I was 
unhappy—I don’t think any one could 
have worse to face than I have—and 
you did what you could. After all, it 
wasn't for you to judge me.” 

“No, I don’t. I’m not reproaching 
myself. It’s not that He turned 
his lean, plain-featured face to his com- 


I’ve 


panion, and revealed its haggard dis- 
“T hardly understand what | feel. 
It’s not horror—not even disappoint- 


tress. 


ment. Whatever you did, you may 


have a reason that would make me un- 
derstand. You're so young and gentle 
that I can believe nothing ugly or bru- 
tal of you. But I’ve got to give you 
up. And in some odd way I’ve grown 
to care for you, John Ingolson. I’ve 
never had a child or a brother or any 
woman who cared for me—and I care 
for you as | might have cared for my 
son, or my brother He pulled 
himself up with a stifled sigh. “And 
now I’ve got to give you up,” he re- 
peated slowly. 

The hot hand still held his. He 
glanced at it and saw that a tear had 
splashed on its roughened surface. 

“You’re a baby, John Ingolson!” he 
said, almost savagely. “How in God’s 
name did you come to kill a man?” 

There was no answer for a moment. 
The hand slipped wearily from his. 

“I don’t know. Don’t worry about 
that now. What are you going to do 
with me?” 

“What can I do? I—I might put 
you in irons. I won't do,that. You'll 
give me your parole. No one knows 
but myself. The wireless operator 
hasn't set eyes on you. Things will go 
on until we reach George Town.” He 
rose stiffly. ‘You'll promise me to do 
nothing ?”’ 

“Do you trust me?” 

Te." 

‘Then |] 

I hey faced each other. A faint color 
had crept into the boy’s cheeks. He 
held out his hand. 

“I want you to believe that it was 
nothing—nothing mean—what I did. 
You'll understand, ‘perhaps, one day— 
and not think harshly of me.” 

“T won’t do that.” 

“Thanks. And I want to tell you— 
so that you'll remember on the day 
when you know everything—that I shall 
think of you always as a big, great- 
hearted man—and that I cared for you 
more than for any one.” 

O’Hannan nodded. A curious stiff- 


promise ove 
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ness had come over his features, as if stood beside him, his face puckered in 
he had assumed a mask. Then, without 
a word, he turned and opened the cabin “Tt’s hell that’s coming,” he shouted, 
A gust of wind grected him, in the the storm. “The St. 
Catherine won't live through it—and, 
by God, she wasn’t meant to——” 


sullen lines. 


roar of 


ae 


door. 
which died down instantly into the old 


calm. As he crossed the deck, it rose 


a= oe ee 
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again, rippling the surface of the water, 
and again subsided, leaving a breathless, 
stifling quiet. A group of men, clus- 
tered together near the forecastle, 
glanced at O’Hannan as he passed them, 
and then at the blank horizon. 

“It’s coming,” a superstitious Sicilian 
muttered, and crossed himself. “He's 
cursed—and the St. Catherine with him. 
In an hour it'll be on us.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


time the 


sank no 


For the third wind 
and thereafter it more. It 
swept against the prow of the St. Cath- 


rose, 


erine like an avenging army whose 
charging battalions broke themselves, 
shrieking, against her solid strength and 
wheeled about her in a vortex of frus- 
trated, howling passion. As yet no 
had itself on 


Only beneath, some- 


touch of foam shown 
the oily waters. 
where in the unfathomed depths, a mon- 
strous being had been stirred to life, 
and in his slow, terrible awakening was 
surface of his covering so 
sank in vast, terri 


1 
Ipneava 


lifting the 
that it ind 


taln ames 


( 
he b idge Wa 
down upon them. It 
turn and fly before the hurricane. He 
knew the St. Catherine’s weakness and 
her strength, and he knew that she 
would ride better in the teeth of the 
wind than driven before it. He knew 
The tempera- 


he wind 


, 

"a 
] | 

t r tching the darkness 


was too late to 


also what was coming. 
ture had fallen rapidly. In t 
that lashed against his face he could 
already feel the breath of and, 
glancing down’ for an instant, he saw 


ice. 


the gray rime gathering along the brass 
rail to which he clung. The first mate 


“That's why she’s going to,” O’Han- 
nan gasped back at him. 

They wasted no more words on each 
other, for each breath stab of 
pain, and enmity and distrust were mo- 
mentarily sunken in the greater instinct , 
The darkness had 


Was a 


of self-preservation. 
deepened, closing in the horizon so that 
their whole world seemed limited to a 
narrow circle from which there was no 
Yet the St. Catherine plowed 
‘rom time to time 
the 


escape. 
steadily on her way. 
a muffled boom sounded 
wail of the wind, and for an instant the 
whole ship would shiver and stumble 


beneath 


in her course like an animal stunned by 
a blow. Then her engines would re- 
sume their stolal, undaunted plodding, 
and her prow plunge into the wall of 
water that rose against her. 

The sea was now no longer black— 
it shinmimered like a magic cloth woven 
irregularly with thread—and 
from out of its tossing folds ghosts rose 


silver 


and whirled along the decks, rising high 
up against the funnels and sinking in- 
with a curious, swishing mur- 


mur, into nothingness. 


stantly 


The salt spray cut, against Captain 


half blindn 4 


no longer hear his own 


him. He 
could voice or 
penetrate the darkness farther than the 
tiny speck of red light that burned for- 
ward like a winking, watchful eye. Yet 
he held doggedly to his post. Two 
In the brief 
moments when the storm recoiled, gath- 
furious on- 


memories obsessed him. 


ering itself for a more 
slaught, his stunned mind cleared, and 
he recalled Robert Hathers as he had 
stood beneath the swinging light in the 
cabin, his mouth twisted into a cynical 
amusement. 


“Should the St. Catherine not return, 
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I shall understand,” he had said, “and 
be duly grateful.” 

The horror of the hurricane was as 
nothing compared to O’Hannan’s read- 
ing of the future. If he failed! But 
he dared not fail. The St. Catherine 
had to be brought into port, or there 
would be Hathers with his understand- 
ing and gratitude to be faced. 

And then another memory, scarcely 
less insistent, dogged him. With each 


crash of the waves against the St. Cath- 
erine’s quivering decks, he saw the boy, 


John Ingolson, cowering in his cabin, 
waiting in awful loneliness for the end. 
He saw in the midst of the whirling 
darkness a pair of frightened eyes that 
pleaded with him, and the sudden agony 
of his own heart came like a frightful 
revelation. What business had he to 
care—what was a nameless stowaway, 
a fugitive from justice, to him? 

He made no answer to nimself, but 
he turned to the man beside him, ges- 
ticulating, for his voice carried no far- 
ther than his own lips. Richards 
nodded. There was something cynically 
indifferent in the movement, as if he 
were acknowledging the futility of their 
efforts, and O’Hannan turned and 
fought his way down the bridge steps 
to the deck. It seemed an eternity of 
time before he reached his cabin door. 
Three times in succession he was flung 
back, sw ept across the deck like a piece 
of driftwood, and hurled with a stun- 
ning force against the bulwarks. As he 
crawled back, clinging to the dripping, 
slanting deck, he could feel the water 
that drenched him harden in the blind- 
ing gale, incasing him in a frozen har- 
ness that crippled every movement. 

For long minutes after he had 
reached his cabin door, he could only 
cower against the woodwork, fighting 
for breath, gathering every nerve to 
resist the hurricane that swept the St. 
Catherine from stem to stern. In the 
curious, unearthly light that hung like 


phosphorescence over the decks, he 


could see dim figures huddled helplessly 
wherever protection offered itself. An 
instant later light and figures disap- 
peared beneath an engulfing monster, 
and when it had passed, there was noth- 
ing left but wreckage, tangled, unrec- 
ognizable driftwood. The figures had 
vanished wholly. 

With a last effort, O’Hannan burst 
open the door, which had become badly 
jammed, and stumbled into the shelter 
of his cabin. The swinging lamp had 
gone out. He could see nothing; but 
the soft, malignant swish of the water 
against his knees told how far the dan- 
ger had advanced. He groped for- 
ward, shouting, thouzch his voice 
sounded like a whisper in the deafening 
wash of the sea and the groaning of 
timber. 

“Ingolson! Ingolson!” 

Something touched him and gripped 
him, a hand as steady and strong as his 
own. Nothing was said. He could 
feel a flask pressed to his lips, and he 
drank greedily. The strong spirit ran 
like fire through his frozen veins, melt- 
ing his apathy of exhaustion, kindling 
an almost savage resolution to fight to 
the finish. He could feel warm breath 
against his ear. 

“You'll not keep me here to die like 
a rat in a trap?” 

“No, by God, I 
out when the time 


couldn't 


I'll let you 
You're 
live out 


won't! 
comes, 
safer 
there.” 
“I’m not afraid 
“Tam. I’ve been afraid for you. 
didn’t want you to feel deserted.” 
“You came back for me?” 
“It was no great sacrifice. 


here you 


I’m use- 
less anywhere.” 

Suddenly they were hurled against 
each other, and then, with a sickening, 
stunning crash, against the opposite 
wall. For an instant the St. Catherine 
rose as if lifted by some giant hand out 
of the deep—rose swiftly, unhesitat- 
ingly, to a sickening height, and then 
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as swiftly glided down into a depth that 
seemed fathomless. In the absolute 
darkness, O’ Hannan, with the awful ex- 
actitude of a trained vision, saw the 
moving mountains on either hand and 
the chasm out of which the St. Cath- 
erine might herself. With 
clenched teeth he waited for the final 
blow, the avalanche sweeping toward 
them. 

It came at last. It struck the deck 
of the stricken vessel with the force of 
a monstrous sledge hammer, driving her 
rending and 


never lift 


down amidst a ghastly 
tearing, an almost human scream of 
bursting timber. Then for an instant 
all hung in abeyance. O'’Hannan put 
his arm around the slender frame which 
still crouched him in half- 
stunned helplessness. 

“Both of us trapped!” he gasped, and 
“Like rats! If we 


against 


laughed savagely. 
could have faced it in the open—— 
John Ingolson drew himself up. 
“Tt’s best—for me,” he gasped. “It 
I’m not 


” 


wouldn't have been happier. 
afraid—with you.” 

“We're traveling together to the end,” 
O’ Hannan answered. 

“Do you mind?” 

“No. It’s perhaps best for me.” 

“You won't leave me?” 

le drew the unseen boy closer. 

“No, no, John Ingolson.” 
Throughout that suspen- 
sion between life and death, the St. 
Catherine had lain almost motionless at 
the bottom of her chasm, her 
swamped beneath a swirling mass of 
churning water which burst in upon the 
cabin, rising to the waists of the two 
occupants, and then slowly eddying 
back. Painfully, like a man rising from 
a crippling blow, the St. Catherine 
righted, and, as the weight of the water 


decks 


regained her level. 
O’Hannan knew 


lessened, partially 

But only partially. 
in every fiber of him that she had been 
struck vitally, and that she had fought 
her way back to life only by virtue of 


the courage and stubborn strength that 
had been built into her. For an instant 
the hurricane, as if cowed by her defi- 
ance, drew and into a 
sullen lull. 

O’Hannan released himself from the 
hands that held to him. 


bac k subsided 


“lve got to go back—— 

“T shan’t try to keep you.” 

“God bless you “ 

There was a brave pressure from the 
hand he held. He splashed his way 
to the door and burst it open with his 
shoulder. Outside, the devastation 
gripped him. ‘The last light had been 
dashed out, but by the same mysterious 
haze he saw what the St 
Catherine. The decks had been swept 
clear. The taffrail was a tangled, use- 
less mass of twisted iron. The bridge, 


was left of 


by some curious chance, remained in- 
tact; but to the right and left was a 
grisly emptiness, as if a giant's broom 
had swept every outstanding feature 
into nothingness. 
O’Hannan crept 
bridge stairs and climbed up in the teeth 


forward to the 
of the gale. Little as he cared for the 
first mate, he uttered an exclamation of 
incredulous thankfulness as a figure 
reeled toward him out of the gloom. 

“IT hadn’t hoped to see you again. 
What happened >” 


1 


‘I don’t kno 


pass ine by, 1 


freak to 


\ devilish 


nt it? Che gods me 
to have a bit m fun out of us 
they’ve 
now.” 

“Where's the damage ?” 

“Somewhere forward. It’s my fancy 
there’s not much more than the bulk- 
head left. She won’t stand another sea. 
Good God—what’s that ?” 

He had clutched O’Hannan’s arm ina 
grasp of panic that was born of some- 


done. jut it won’t be 


thing more than a fear of impending 
death. O’Hannan swung around. He 
saw what seemed a monstrous shadow 
loom out of the darkness, tower over 
them for a long minute of agonizing 
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suspense, and then wheel slowly around, 
vanishing like a ghastly apparition into 
the pale obscurity from which it had 
come. The St. Catherine shuddered 
from stem to stern, and rolled heavily 
in the trough of the sea, like a wounded 
animal that has been startled to mo- 
mentary resistance. O’Hannan shook 
off the paralyzing hand that held him. 

“A ship!” he gasped. “She nearly 
ran us down. We’ve got to keep out of 
her course. Why—there’s no one at 
the wheel!” 

The first mate laughed hysterically. 

“Steering gear jammed. We've got 
to go where the wind listeth. If that 


specter comes again, we'll barge straight 


into her and we'll all go to hell to- 
gether.” 

It struck O’Hannan that their voices 
sounded louder. The lull had persisted. 
Eastward, a thin line of light showed it- 
self, marking a vast, desolate horizon. 
O’Hannan glanced at the man beside 
him. 

‘**You’d better go down and see what's 
done and what can We're 
through with the worst, anyhow.” 

Richards obeyed without answering. 
In the lonely interval that followed, 
O’Hannan remained stoically at his 
post, marking the sullen sinking of the 
water around them, the softening of 
the icy wind. As the dawn broke fully, 
he looked down upon a scene of pitiless 
ruin, dismantled, but. still 
upheld by her stubborn courage, the St 
Catherine rolled on her helpless way 
in the trough of the angry sea. After 
each plunge, her rising was more la- 
bored, more piteously exhausted. 
O’Hannan felt the life ebbing from 
her. It was as if one he ‘had 
loved and fought for was dying at his 
feet. 

An hour later Richards returned. In 
the chilly gray of the winter’s morning, 
the two men eyed each other in utter 
consternation. 

“Half the crew gone,” Richards said 

3 


be done. 


Helpless, 


some 


at last. “She can’t last an hour. There’s 
one boat left. It’s our only chance. 
I’ve ordered it out.” 

“TI gave no order.” 

“We can’t stand on ceremony now,” 
was the curt answer. “It’s each man 
for himself.” 

“You mean to desert her?” 

The mate burst out with a coughing 
laugh. 

“Isn't that what we’re meant to do?” 
he asked. 

To that O’Hannan made no answer. 
His face had grown grimmer, a little 
leaner and tighter about the jaw, but no 
further protest escaped him. The first 
mate hesitated, and then stumbled back 
to the deck. O’Hannan could hear his 
sharp, excited orders and the scuffling 
of frightened feet. 

As the full morning broke, an ex- 
hausted calm crept over the sullenly 
rolling world. The hurricane had spent 
itself, but the St. Catherine listed dan- 
gerously to starboard.: Only a miracle 
seemed to hold off her final piteous sub- 
siding. 

The one boat that remained had been 
swung out. Cowering, stupefied by suf- 
fering, the remnant of the crew scram- 
bled to their places, cursing at one an- 
other and at the jammed chocks, which 
would not work. The mate came back 
to the foot of the bridge steps. 

“We've done what we could,” he said. 
‘The boat’ll just take the lot of us. 
You'd better come, sir.” 

O’Hannan turned and made his way 
stiffly down the steps to his cabin. He 
vouchsafed no glance at those who 
waited for him. With a somber rough- 
ness, he pushed open the shattered door. 

“You’re free,” he said thickly. 

John Ingolson came out. He looked 
frailer and younger than ever, and his 
eyes were big with the night’s agony. 
He stumbled as he crossed the thresh- 
old, and O’Hannan held out his hand 
in instinctive support. 

“There’s just a chance you may be 
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picked up,” he said. “You'll not show 
the white feather, John Ingolson.” 

The first mate scowled at them as 
they came toward the waiting boat. 

“There’s no room for more,” he said. 
“You're the last the boat will stand.” 

“You'll do as you’re told,” O’ Hannan 
retorted fiercely. “The boat will take 
one more.” 

“Not both.” 

“Did I say both?” 

The two men measured each other. 

“You—you mean to stick to her?” 

“I’ve not scuttled my ship yet. I 
shan’t now.” 

“She won’t float another hour.” 

“That’s an hour more for me, then.” 
He turned to the boy beside him. 
“You've got to hurry,” he said, almost 
roughly. 

John Ingolson drew back. A faint 
color had crept into his gray cheeks. 

“You're not going?” 

“No.” 


“Why not?” 

“That’s my business.” 

John Ingolson crept farther from the 
impatient hands that were stretched out 
to drag him to his place. 


“Thanks,” he said. “You 
without me.” 

For an instant O’Hannan hesitated, 
frowning in a bitter, unhappy anger, 


then he came close to the boy, shaking 


can go 


him impatiently by the arm. 

“Don’t you understand?” he said, in 
a rapid undertone. “You're free. No 
one knows but me. You'll have a chance 
to get right away—to make good P 

John Ingolson threw back his head. 

“That’s not my reason for staying,” 
he said. 

“Then what is your reason?” 

“That’s my business.” 

They eyed each other with anger and 
defiance. The mate scrambled to his 
place. A sudden accentuation of the 
list had warned him that the end was at 
hand, and he had no mind to throw 
away his last chance of safety. 


“You ean stay and be damned—both 
of you!” he shouted. “Lower away!” 

The ropes creaked under their bur- 
den, but by a miracle the dangerous feat 
was accomplished, and the boatload 
touched water. Ten minutes later they 
were rowing themselves free from the 
wreck, which fell like a lifeless body on 
the heaving breast of the waves. 

Captain James O’Hannan watched 
them till they had dwindled to a speck 
on the horizon. Then a hand touched 
him, and he saw that John Ingolson had 
crept back to his side. 

“You’re not angry? 
mind?” 

O’Hannan’s mouth relaxed. The old 
wistful tenderness revealed itself from 
behind the mask of grim, stoic suffer- 
ing. 

“No, I’m not angry. And God knows 
I’m human enough to be glad not to be 
alone. But you’re young. And you 
had your chance. I don’t understand 
you.” 

“Nor I you. You had the right to 
go, for the ship is sirlking. We neither 
of us understand—and we don’t need 
to. We're just going to face it, as— 
as comrades, trusting each other.” 

A sudden smile dawned over the lit- 
tle seaman’s haggard face. He flung 
out his hand. 

“TIT couldn’t die in 

“You're a man, after all 


You don’t 


better company,” 
—and 
as my brother, John Ingol- 


CHAPTER IX. 

The hours passed and still the St. 
Catherine lingered. There was some- 
thing human and most tragic in the 
stricken vessel’s fight for existence, and 
between her and the two mortals whose 
fate was linked with hers, there grew 
up a curious affinity and sympathy. She 
was the third in their tragedy. With 
each roll, each listless plunge, they set 
their teeth and instinctively their hands 
met; then, as she slowly righted herself, 
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they glanced at each other with some- 
thing more than relief. They were 
proud of her and of her unequal fight. 
They were proud, too, that they had not 
deserted her. Thus midday found them 
still living. During the long hours they 
had scarcely moved or spoken. Now, 


as a wintry sunset broke out, throwing 
a pale light over the scene of ruin, 


O’Hannan shook himself like a man 
throwing off a deep sleep. 

“I’m going down to see just what the 
damage 1s,” he said. “It may not be 
so bad as Richards thought. It’s a mir- 
acle that she’s kept up so long. You'd 
better keep where you are till I re- 
turn.” He felt John Ingolson’s hand 
clutch him, and saw the fear in the 
boy’s eyes. “You're not frightened? 
You’re a queer fellow! You throw 
away your chance of life and yet death 
scares you. You’re a mass of contra- 
dictions.” 

“We're made like that,” John Ingol- 
son answered, with a wan smile. “But 
| won't be afraid. I'll wait for you. 
Only come back soon.” 

O’Hannan nodded reassuringly, and 
made his way toward the forward 
hatch. The débris and the swollen, bro- 
ken state of the timber rendered his de- 
scent into the hold dangerous and dif- 
ficult. He had no light, moreover, and 
could only feel his through the 
and the that slushed 
sullenly against his knees. 

An hour later he returned. John In- 
golson had taken refuge in a sheltered 
position near the companionway, and, 
to O’Hannan’s amazement, had. brought 
together a queer assortment of eatables, 
which were laid out on the deck in an 
attempted imitation of ordinary break- 
fast-table order that brought a wry 
smile to the man’s lips. 


Way 


darkness water 


“Is this our wake?” he asked. 
The boy looked up anxiously. 
“Are things as bad as that?” 
“Pretty well, but not so bad as Rich- 


ards chose to think. If the weather 
holds, she may last many hours.” 

“And then?” 

O’ Hannan crouched down on the wet 
deck. For the first time he became fully 
aware of his exhaustion. He glanced 
at his hands, and saw that they were as 
raw as if they had been slashed with 
knives. 

“Then it will be the end,” he said. 
“Shall you mind?” 

“No; it’s only just a physical revolt 
—but my life’s forfeited, anyhow. I 
ought to be grateful that—that it has 
come like this.” 

A silence fell between them. 
nan watched his companion’s move- 
ments with a painful eagerness. The 
boy was so quick, in spite of his weari- 
ness, so graceful! It was curious how 
well the sodden biscuits tasted when he 
handed them—how dainty became the 
unsavory tinned meat that he had res- 
cued from the cook’s store cupboard! 
And in his ministrations he seemed to 
lose all sense of fear—to become light- 
hearted and almost gay. 

“Now for my great discovery!” he 
exclaimed. “Something that will put 
new life into you, Captain O’Hannan, 
and that must have been overlooked by 
our late friends. Behold!” From a 
hiding place behind the biscuit tin he 
produced a bottle of rum, and flour- 
ished it triumphantly. “Do I not de- 
made chef to an Atlantic 


O’Han- 


serve to be 
liner ?”’ 

O’Hannan laughed weakly. “You 
do. You must have risked your neck to 
get that. I imagine things are fairly 
swimming below decks.” 

“They were pretty uncomfortable,” 
Ingolson admitted, “but it was worth 
while. Drink, won’t you?” 

O’Hannan shook his head. The 
apathy that had crept into his blood 
seemed to have made its deadly prog- 
A great weariness 


ress to his brain. 


and indifference obsessed him. 
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“Why bother? Why encourage life 
when it is about to be snuffed out?” 

“Don’t you want to live?” 

He looked into the boy’s wan, eager 
face, and something new stirred in him 
—an emotion that was part pity, part 
wonder, part tenderness. 

“No, not much. Do you?” 

“You know I can’t. But you are 
different. Why shouldn’t you be glad 
to live2 No one is trying to hunt you 
down. Men will give you honors and 
praise when they hear what you have 
done. There-is surely some one who 
would be thankful to know you safe.” 

“There is no one, John Ingolson.” 

“You're unhappy. I knew that when 
I first saw you. Won't you tell me?” 

The question came with a naive con- 
fidence that was curiously irresistible. 
O’Hannan looked around him. The 
gray sea was empty and expressive of 
an utter desolation. In an hour the 
wreck on which they floated might have 
vanished into the unmeasured fathoms 
beneath them. But that hour was his. 
He had surely the right to claim what- 
ever comfort offered itself. And the 
boy huddled against his arm was the 
last human being to whom he might 
speak, the first to hold out to him so 
The 
fair 


simple, so honest a_ friendship. 


that had hung over the 
head had 


weakness and folly had lost their 


shadow 
young vanished. Crime and 
sig- 
nificance. They were adrift together, 
dependent on each other, united by some 
strange bond of understanding and of 
comradeship. 

And so Captain James O’Hannan 
told something of the story of his life. 
He made no mention of Robert Hath- 
ers or of his wife’s treachery toward 
him. He spoke only of his failure, of 
his love for one woman and its reward. 

“T had never cared before,” he fin- 
ished quietly, ‘“‘and she cared nothing. 
That broke me.” 

“But others care,” rejoined Ingolson. 


“None that I know of.” 


For a moment they were silent, lis- 
tening with a subconscious intentness 
to the dull beat of the waters against 
the St. Catherine’s battered hulk. Then 
John Ingolson rose, drawing himself up 
to his full slender height. 

“T'll tell you something,” he said. 
“T’ll answer a question you asked me a 
little while back and that I wouldn’t an- 
swer then. You remember what you 
said—that I was young and this disaster 
was my chance. I might have got away 
and no one known. But I didn’t go. It 
seemed incomprehensible that I should 
stay, throwing my life from me as if I 
cared nothing. You were puzzled, 
weren't you?” 

©’Hannan nodded apathetically. His 
head was thrown back, his eyes half 
closed in a stupor of exhaustion. He 
had the look of a mountaineer who has 
been overcome by a fatal drowsiness. 
Ingolson bent down and shook him by 
the shoulder. 

“Well, I stayed because I cared for 
you,” he said sharply. 

O’Hannan’s eyes opened to the full. 
They were bloodshot and dulled with 
fatigue, but the apathy had been swept 
away. His swollen, discolored hand 
dropped to the hand that held him and 
gripped it. 

“You mean to say you stayed for 


” 


my sake, John Ingelson?” 

“Yes, for You’re the 
only man who’s ever been decent to me. 
You'd stuck up for me. You hadn’t 
judged harshly. I couldn’t have left 
you.” 

Then Captain 
raised himself. 

“You young fool!” he 
“You sentimental young fool! Are you 
a poet, or a girl, or what? And what’ 
do you expect me to do—weep over 


nothing else. 


James O’Hannan 


burst out. 


you?” 

“T’d rather you drank some of this 
stuff. 
leave me in the lurch.” 


If you’re a sportsman, you’ll not 
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For an instant O’Hannan scowled de- 
fiance. Then he held out his hand. 

“Give it me. If you’re dying for my 
sake, the least I can do is to live for 
yours. But I wish I'd dropped you 
overboard, as Richards wanted.” 

“Do you?” 

Their eyes met. 
deep of the fiery spirit before he an- 
Then he, too, rose slowly and 


O’Hannan drank 
swered. 
stiffly. 

“No, I don’t,” he said gently. “I’m 
a trifle sentimental myself. It makes 
an odd sort of difference—what you’ve 
just said. It’s a good thing we shan’t 
see land again, isn't it?” 

An intense pallor crept 
man’s lips. 

‘You mean it would be hard for you? 
Hard for you to give me up?” 

“I wouldn’t,’ O’Hannan answered, 
from clenched teeth. “I 
couldn't.” 

“You’d have to. It would be your 
duty. It isn’t as if you had a doubt. 
I’ve owned up to you.” 

“You were a fool to do it,” 
Then the man 
grim consolation. 
matter. We're 
problems. We 


The first breath 


to the 


young 


between 


was the 
bitter turned 
with a 
“But all 
facing 

shan’t see land 
of wind, and the St. Catherine foun- 


answer. 

gesture of 
that doesn't 

hypothetical 


again. 


ders, and we with her. There’s nothing 
left us but each other.” 

He spoke almost rouge vy, and, 
ing on his heel, paced to the forward 


— 


swing- 


the dismantled deck. There he 
rail, his 


end of 
remained, his elbows on the 
face hidden in his hands, and Ingolson 
made no attempt to follow him. He 
also turned away, a faint, curious little 
smile at the corners of the fine mouth. 

It was now midday. The tempera- 
ture had risen steadily, and the icy vio- 
lence of the had softened to a 
breeze that left scarcely a trace of its 


wind 


passing on the surface of the water. 
John Ingolson stood motionless, gazing 


out to sea with watchful eyes. For an 


hour they remained thus separate, while 
the St. Catherine drifted on helplessly, 
like an ugly, blinded monster of bat- 
tered iron and timber. 

Then suddenly John Ingolson started 
and ran aft, clinging to the twisted taff- 
rail as the ship plunged heavily in the 
quiet swell of the water. That which 
had aroused the young man’s interest 
became unmistakable. At first it had 
been no more than a speck on the hori- 
zon—now the sullen, smokeless funnel, 
the curious, irregular course, announced 
a small steamer, apparently badly dis- 
abled, struggling to keep itself before 
the wind. As she 
drifted nearer, John Ingolson could per- 


She was no derelict. 


ceive minute figures running forward 
and crowding excitedly to the prow. 
shoulder. 
As the 
two 


He glanced back over his 
O’Hannan had seen nothing. 
strange was moving, the 
ships would soon be out of reach of 
each other. It was’a question of min- 
utes—and in the first minute John In- 
golson stood motionless, his body rigid, 
his hands gripping the rail in an agony 
The look of peace and 


vessel 


of hesitation. 
resignation had gone out of the hand- 
some face, which had become drawn 
and piteous in its expression of mingled 
fear and suspense. 

z hat breathing space, the St. 


Chen, in 


dangerously, and 


t 
Catherine lurched 


though she righted 


' , 
heavily and the water 


herself again, 


had 


crept higher, lapping the helpless hulk 


rolled more 
in hungry anticipation. John Ingolson 
swung around. He shouted in a voice 
that sounded high and broken with ter- 
ror. In an O’Hannan_ had 
roused himself and was running aft. 
“It’s the vessel that nearly ran us 
the night!” he exclaimed. 
“They're signaling. They’re in diff- 
culties, but they'll float. They'll take 
aboard. It’s your chance, Ingol- 


instant 


down in 


you 
son.” 
**Mine—not yours?” 
“T shan’t leave the St. Catherine.” 
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“She's. sinking.” 

“Then I sink with her.” 

The young man seized O’Hannan by 
the arm, shaking him in a passion of 
protest. 

“You must 
Have you no reason?” 

“T have my reason.” 

“Give it me—we haven’t a moment 
to spare. If we don’t signal, she'll pass 
us by, and it'll be too late. Captain 
O’Hannan, for the sake of our friend- 
ship 

“The St. Catherine is my 
O’Hannan answered resolutely. 
fore she put out to her owner 
bribed me. I was to lose her. I 
lost her. If I return. without her, it 
will be as that scoundrel’s partner. I 
He will recognize me as 
me into 


be mad! It’s suicide! 


honor,” 
“Be- 
sea, 
have 


know him. 
his confederate—blackmail 
crimes as black as his 

“Who is the man?” 

“Robert Hathers.” 

“Then he will never recognize you. 
You can never be his partner. He’s 
dead.” 

“Dead! How do you know?” 

“Because I killed him.” 

Question and answer had been ex- 
changed with the sharpness of pistol 
©’Hannan stared into his com- 


panion’s eyes, meeting their blazing ex- 


snots. 


citement with an in lulous horror and 
pity 

he 
said, 

“Yes, for 
Never mind why. 
all you've got to think of. You can 
save yourself with honor. There’ll be 
no one to accuse you. You've done all 
that a man could. Signal!” 

“And your” O’Hannan said, scarcely 
breath, 


murdered him. 
dead—that’s 


that. | 
He’s 


‘If I save myself, 
You know what 


above his 
you will be saved, too 
that may mean——”’ 

“What it must 
Nothing matters to me. 
it is too late.’’ 


mean. I don't care. 


Signal before 


“John Ingolson, I give you your 
choice. Life’s not much to me. Once 
on board that ship, I can’t protect you 
any more. Here you are safe from the 
If you will, we'll let that boat 
pass by. She won’t stop for salvage, 
in her condition. Then we can face 
it together. You stood by me once. 
It’s my turn 

The boy flung back his head. 

“Signal!” he said violently. “Are 
you going to make what you call my 
sacrifice valueless?” 

Without answer, 
and stumbled forward. It 
eternity before John Ingolson saw him 
again, and during that time the strange 
vessel had come within hailing distance. 
The figures were now plainly visible. 
They were huddled together in the fore 
part of the vessel, gesticulating wildly. 
The bridge was deserted; the whole 
ship bore the mark of disruption and 
O’Hannan came 


worst. 


O’Hannan turned 
seemed an 


demoralization. As 
out of his cabin, there was a general 


‘rush of the crew to the side, and he saw 


that they were Asiatics, lascars, and a 
helpless, 
whose terror 

He shouted 


sprinkling of half-castes, a 


panic-stricken crowd, 


seemed incomprehensible. 
to them, and a voice came back faintly 
over the water. O’Hannan called again, 
i and a 


this time in a foreign tongue, 


‘ 1 1, 1 1 | 
minute later he came back to John In- 


hardened, 


side. His face had 


avoided the young man’s 


“They’re all foreigners,” he cried. 
“It seems they've been overtaken by 
some misfortune that I can’t get hold 
of. But they’re lowering a boat for us. 
There’s no doubt that we'll reach 
George Town safely.” 

“Yes,” Ingolson answered tonelessly, 

“Before we go on board, there’s one 
want to say to you. I give you 


thing : 
back your promise. Escape if you can.” 
“Thank you. Will you give me your 


hand?” 
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O’Hannan turned then, his face gray 
and drawn with suffering. 
now? We'll see each other 


“Why 
again.” 

‘“Perhaps—but not like this. Here 
we are still comrades, aren’t we? Over 
there we shall be captor and captive.” 

“You should have let us go down in 
peace,” O’Hannan ground out between 
his teeth. : 

Yet their hands met, and it was the 
man’s hand that Slowly and 
gently Ingolson freed himself from the 
desperate clasp. Opposite them, the 
strange vessel had managed to heave 
to, and they could see the hurried, dis- 
organized efforts of the crew to lower 
the one boat that remained to them. 
©'Hannan watched them in silence. A 
new bitterness had crept into his ex- 
pression. The St. Catherine still floated 
bravely, and he was deserting her. 

“If the cowardly herd had not left 
her, I might have brought her safely to 
port,” he muttered. 

There was no answer, and, warned 
by a nameless premonition, he swung 
John Ingolson had disap- 
A sudden deadly quiet had 
come over the ship. Somewhere, far 
forward, a dull splash sounded. It was 
little enough—scarcely more than might 
a fish, or by 


shook. 


around. 
peared. 


be made by the rising of 
the beating of a wave against the ship’s 
O’Hannan forward 


ke a madman 


row—but raced 


“Ingolson! John Ingolson!’” he 
shouted. 

There was no answer. The silence 
had deepened, and was mingled with an 
uncanny, awful loneliness. Something 
floated on the crest of a wave, vanished, 
and rose again. 

Captain James O’Hannan waited no 
longer. In the instant that the 
stranger’s boat touched water, he 
cleared the rail with a boy’s agility, and, 
plunging recklessly, struck out for the 
something that rose for the third and 
last time to the surface. 


same 
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The boat’s crew rowed furiously. 
Whatever secondary purpose possessed 
them, they were at least desperately in- 
tent on reaching the scene of the catas- 
trophe in time. As O’Hannan laid hold 
of the unconscious body of John Ingol- 
son, he already heard the irregular 
splash of oars close at hand, and a min- 
ute later strong hands were dragging 
him and his burden on board the boat. 

They had come none too soon. Ex- 
haustion and exposure had done their 
work, and O’Hannan lay quietly where 
they laid him, his eyes open and fixed 
in incredulous wonderment on the inert, 
unconscious figure beside him. They 
had thrown John Ingolson roughly to 
the bottom of the boat, and now O’Han- 
nan shifted his position so that the red- 
gold head rested against his arm. In 
that action there was an almost femi- 
nine tenderness, mingled with awe and 
something akin to fear. ; 

As he sat there, the man 
peared to be the leader of the crew bent 
over and spoke to him. He was a puny, 
undersized Spanish half-caste, with 
scant knowledge of English and a world 
of terror in his brown, bloodshot eyes. 

“Terrible night. Storm, senor. Cap- 
We lost. Help us.” 

nodded partial 
lifted his head and glanced 
still 
a sudden gleam came into 


who ap- 


tain mad. 
O’ Hannan compre- 
hension. He 
back at the itherine She 
floated, 
the Irishman’s 
“T’ll see you through. 
to bring my own boat to port. 
you in tow if you like.” 
“Not leave us, sefior. 
There is a curse on him. 
night. Help us.” 
O’Hannan smiled grimly. The sug- 
he should help sounded 


ey es. 
But I’ve got 


I'll take 


Captain mad. 
Drifted all 


gestion that 
ironical. 
“T’ll stick to you, safe enough. Where 
was your last port?” 
Little by little, in broken, expressive 
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English, the story of the San Stefano 
was made clear to him. It appeared 
that the crew had been picked up at a 
French port by the captain of the boat 
—an Englishman, apparently—who, on 
the night of the storm, had lost his 
reason. 

“He say himself the curse of God was 
on hims’” the Spaniard said, with an 
expressive wave of the hands. “Then 
he go mad. We lock him up, but no 
one know how to do. We lost.” 

The cowed, frightened crew nodded 
an eager assent, and O’Hannan meas- 
ured them critically. He knew that 
there was not a sailor among them. 
The fear of the sea was written in their 
very eyes. 

“Your captain must have been mad 
before he started,’ he commented. 
“You'll take some seeing through, but 
I’ll do it, I promise you.” 

Whereat the Spaniard seized his hand 
and kissed it. 

They were now alongside the San 
Stefano. O’Hannan had taken over the 
command with an easy assurance that 
became him well and to which the mixed 
crowd submitted with a cringing grati- 
tude. But he allowed no one to touch 
John Ingolson. He carried him in his 
arms onto the dirty, dismantled deck, 
and from thence to the dirtier cabin that 
was allotted to them. Very gently, with 
down 


laid the boy 


an infinite care, he 1 
in the berth and wrapped him in the 
rough blapkets. 

Then he turned to the man who had 
followed. 

“You have no woman on board?” 

The Spaniard stared. 

“No, no, senor.” 

“Very well. No one is to enter this 
cabin without my permission. I shall 
sleep elsewhere. Give me writing ma- 
terials.” 

The fellow obeyed, stu- 
pidly while the Englishman scribbled 
a hasty note which he placed within 
sight of the still unconscious boy. “Now 


watching 


take me to your captain,” he com- 
manded briefly. 

All the superstitious dread that lurks 
in the southern blood betrayed itself in 
the man’s glance. Nevertheless he 
obeyed, leading the way to a distant 
cabin, door he unlocked with 
shaking fingers. Then he crossed him- 
self, made the sign by which the peas- 
ants of his race ward off the terrors of 
the evil eye, and pushed open the door. 

“Enter, senor. May the Mother of 
God protect you!” 

Inside the cabin was a curious, op- 
pressive quiet. A man was seated by 
the swinging table. By the dim light 
that flooded through the closed port- 
hole, O’Hannan saw that he was young, 
handsome, unmistakably English, with 
an athlete’s shoulders which were now 
bent as if beneath an overpowering bur- 
den. There was nothing about the man 
to call forth the startled exclamation 
that rose to O’Hannan’s lips. But the 
light that fell on the bowed head fell 
also on the green baize table and on 
the massed splendor of pearls and loose 
diamonds, of great, malignant-eyed em- 
eralds, and sinister-hued rubies. They 
lay scattered there like baubles, and the 
man ran them through his fingers, 
laughing with a mad ecstacy of pleas- 
ure. 

“Yours!” he repeated monotonously. 
“All yours, dear! I got them for you. 
I went down into hell for them. When 
I was there, the devil bargained with 
me about them. I was to sell my soul. 
Oh, a little thing, was it not? So little 
to pay for you! I was glad to do it. 
Then last night the devil came for set- 
tlement, and I paid—oh, every farthing! 
And now they’re yours, dear, yours 

” He looked up suddenly, and in- 
sanity shone like white fire in his blank 
gaze. ‘Who are you?” he demanded. 

“Captain James O’Hannan, at your 
service. Who are you?” 

The man laughed again, as if at some 
stupendous jest. 


whose 
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“My name is Keith Nicholas—Keith 
Nicholas, of Donald, Morton & 
Company, You may have heard of me. 
They trusted me as their own selves. 
Trusted me, do you understand? That 
made it so easy. Even now they will 
be saying that some accident has de- 
layed me. You see, I pictured it all— 
saw just how it would be. And then 
she was to join me—and we were to be 
happy. But the devil would have none 
of it. Smart fellow, the devil! Cash 
payment—those were his terms. And 
I’ve paid; and now I’ve nothing to give 
her, only these.” He lifted a handful of 
emeralds and let them slip through his 
fingers in a cascade of greenish light. 
“Perhaps that was all she wanted. She 
couldn’t have cared about my soul,” he 
added hoarsely. 

O’Hannan came quietly over to the 
man’s side. He had heard enough to 
understand. 

“T guess you’re wrong,” he said. “If 
she’s anything like a woman, she'll pre- 
fer your soul.” He began to gather 
the loose stones together with a matter- 
of-course confidence. “I'll just return 
these, if you don’t mind, and you can 
tell the devil to go hang,” he said. 

Nicholas watched without protest. 
The excitement had out of him, 
and he looked weak and ill. 

* he said wear- 


died 


“You don’t know her,” 

“If you knew 4 
want to. Lie down— 
there’s a good fellow. You're 
pletely knocked up. When we've got 
this little bag of stuff back to its own- 
ers, you'll be as right as rain. It’s 
weighing on you.” As he spoke, he half 
carried, half dragged the wretched man 
to his berth. ‘‘Now, then, sleep.” 

Keith Nicholas clung to him. There 
was now no violence in the sunken eyes, 


“But l don’t 


com- 


only a piteous appeal. 

“All right. I'll do anything—only 
give me her letters, will you? They're 
there in the desk—not many of 

Sylvia doesn’t write much.” 


over 


them. 


At the name, O’Hannan had winced. 
He went over to the table and pulled 
open one of the drawers. A thin packet 
of letters lay there, and he picked them 
up. 

“These ?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

But for a long minute O’Hannan did 
not move. An icy cold had crept over 
him. All the suspense and suffering of 
the last hours seemed to have been 
welded together in one final, stunning 
blow. When he turned at last, his face 
was that of an old man. 

“Are these yours?” 

“Yes; she wrote to me before I left. 
If her husband found them oe 
broke off. The eyes of the two men 
met, and over Nicholas’ sunken fea- 
tures there passed a fleeting sanity. 
“My God! You said your name was 
O’Hannan!” 

“Yes.” 

“Sylvia’s husband ?” 

“Yes.” 

Nicholas began to laugh. The sound 
rose and fell in a hideous cascade of 
merriment, and O’Hannan stood and 
waited, his teeth gritted together in 
agony. When it was all over and Nich- 
olas had dropped back in a stupor of 
exhaustion, he took the letters and tore 
them into a hundred pieces. Then he 
went out, locking the door behind him. 

On deck he resumed command with a 
face that seemed cast in a bronze mask 
of implacable resolve The men obeyed 
him with a skill born of their fear. In 
an hour the St. Catherine had been got 
into tow, and the Spaniard stood at the 
cable end, ready to sever it, should the 
larger boat show signs of foundering. 
From below decks came the purring 
of the damaged engines as they sul- 
lenly resumed their task. 

Captain James O’Hannan crept back 
to the cabin of John Ingolson. For a 
full minute he stood outside, the sweat 
forehead; then he 
They did not 


gathering on his 
knocked and entered. 
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speak to each other at first. O’Hannan 
stumbled forward and knelt down, with 
his face buried in the rough blankets, 
and John Ingolson laid a small, delicate 
hand on the bowed head. Thus they 
remained, as if a movement, a word 
might drag them from this peace to the 
brink of a waiting catastrophe. But at 
last John Ingolson spoke: 

“You saved me. To what end? Why 
didn’t you let me go?” 

“IT couldn't,” O’ Hannan 
fiercely. “When I saw you in the water, 
I couldn’t reason—couldn’t tell myself 
that it was better so—that you had 
found freedom. I only knew that the 
only being I cared for was dying before 
my eyes. Perhaps I hoped that neither 
of us would come back; but I couldn’t 


answered 


have let you go alone.” 

“And now you know 

‘Yes—I know,” he faltered. 

“Dear, you mustn’t think that I was 
afraid—that I did it to escape. It 
wasn't that. Only I, too, knew 
thing that was hidden from you. I 
knew that you were suffering—that you 
had grown to care in a way you couldn’t 
understand, and that you would suffer 
much more when the time came for you 
And it was 
care. I 


” 


some- 


to understand everything. 
my fault. | made 
didn’t mean to do it, but I was so alone 
and loyal, 


y » you, 


had you 


or" od 


and | saw that you were 
as men lu 


O’Hannan lifted his head, and his 
face had lost all trace of age and pain. 
He had been swept back to youth on a 
tide of reckless happiness. 

“But you You can’t 
make me forget all you said, or that 
you stayed behind for my sake. I love 


cared, too. 


you, and you’ve shown me—— 
“That |] 
shouldn’t I own to it? 
hour together. We have the right to 
be honest with each other and take what 
comfort we can. Afterward——” 


Why 


our 


love you, too? 


This 1s 


“Afterward?” O’Hannan — echoed, 
scarcely above his breath. 

She almost thrust him from her. 

“There isn’t an afterward—not for 
us. You know that. It’s all been a ter- 
rible mistake, but we can’t blame our- 
selves. It was instinct—just instinct— 
stronger than all resolve and duty. And 
now we've got to trample it under foot.” 

He heard the break in her voice, and 
he took her hands and kissed them with 
an infinite tenderness. 

“Why should we? I count myself 
free. I shall never see my wife again. 
She will be glad of her freedom.” 

“Even if that were true—even if you 
were free—do you think I would drag 
you down into disgrace and shame ig 

“There would be no disgrace 
you.” 

“Have 
us?” 

He stumbled to his 
of intolerable pain. 

“But it isn’t true! It’s as 
your masquerade! You must tell me 
the truth now. You didn’t do it—you 
are innocent——” 

“T killed Robert Hathers,”’ 
sternly. told 


with 


you forgotten what awaits 


feet with a cry 


false as 


she inter- 


rupted “lT’ve you the 
truth.” 

It was as if she had struck him, 
checking ‘tuous force of his 


pass! 1) 


rsisted dully 


me. 
shall 
reach George Town 

“T shall give myself up to the police,” 


help you 


she said. 

His miserable, bloodshot 
hers and read in them a quiet, unalter- 
back to her 


eyes met 


able resolve. He came 
then, kneeling beside her, and she put 
her arms around him and drew his head 
against her breast. 
“Dear, be good to me. 
I’m not going to ruin you. If 


Don't make it 
harder. 
l escaped, do you think that we’d be 


happy? It would be a barrier between 
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us all our lives. I’m net going to spoil 
the one beautiful thing that has ever 
You must let me 


been granted me. 


go i 

“Escape alone, then,” he begged des- 
perately. 

“Why should I? 
without you.” 

A long silence intervened. From 
somewhere close at hand there sounded 
a muffled report which neither heeded. 
Very gently she lifted the man’s face 
to hers. 

“Dear, tell me—how long have we 
before we reach George Town?” 


I don’t care for life 


“Two days.” 

“Then say good-by to me now. It 
can only hurt us more if we meet again. 
Keep the memory of this little hour. 
Forget the rest.” 

“T shall never forget.” 

“Then you'll remember only what is 
ugly and terrible. Kiss me—put me out 
of your life 

“T can’t, John Ingolson! I can’t!” he 
repeated hoarsely. 

“You must.” 

Her strength was greater than his. 
The light from the open porthole was 
on her face, and behind the deceptive 
boyishness he saw the woman revealed 

beautiful and strong and loving. He 
put his arms about her and kissed her. 

(Good by, John Ingolson 

**(Jood-l 2 

They clung to each other with all the 
despairing passion of farewell. 

Then came the sound of hurrying 
footsteps—and the Spaniard’s 
shaken with terror. He shouted that 
the mad captain had fired a revolver— 
that the door was locked—that no man 
of them dared enter. 


voice, 


CHAPTER XI. 


A considerable crowd had collected 
om the George Town quay. An official 
from Government House, a group of 
police, and one or two gentlemen evi- 


dently of business persuasion mingled 
with the ordinary curiosity seekers. As 
the San Stefano, with the battered hulk 
of the St. Catherine in tow, moved 
heavily to her moorings, the official told 
her story for the fifth time, 

“Yes, he salvaged the Stefano. Cap- 
tain went mad and shot himself, and 
our little Irishman took over the blessed 
lot. Valuable cargo on board both ships, 
I believe. There’s talk about a col- 
lection of precious stones that has gone 
a trifle too far from its destination to 
be quite proper. However, we shall 
see. Meantime, you gentlemen have 
something to be grateful for.” 

He glanced at the two civilians, the 
elder of whom assented with a faint 
smile. 

“Granted. To be quite frank, our 
firm had small hopes of ever greeting 
the St. Catherine in port. She was 
heavily insured, and we learned after- 
ward that her cargo had been faked. 
The owner had the good sense to de- 
part this life in the nick of time, but 
had our friend, the Irishman, turned 
up without his ship, we should have 
been under the unfortunate necessity of 
arresting him. As it is, we are all 
thanks and all gratitude.” 

“T represent Donald, Morton & Com- 
“Should 
this 


con- 


pany,” the second man put in. 
and 
last 


ve shall add our gratitude to 


our supposition be correct 


©’Hannan have rescued our 
signment, 
yours.” 

The official laughed. 

“In fact, this O’Hannan seems to be 
coming in for roses all the 
way, ” he said good-naturedly. 

“Well, I guess he deserves it,’’ the 
insurance agent admitted. “He stuck 
to his ship like a white man. Say’— 
he touched the official on the arm and 
jerked his head at the little group of 
police—‘is this your guard of honor, 
sir?” 

“T guess not,” 
torted placidly. 


‘roses, 


the 
“You 


Englishman re- 


fellows aren’t 
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going to have the whole show to your- 
selves. There’s somebody on board that 
ship that’s badly wanted in the dear 
old country. So you'll excuse me if I 
pay my state call first. Compris?” 

The American whistled. 

“Oh, by all means, my dear fellow.” 

By this time the San Stefano had 
come up alongside. A lethargic cheer 
was raised by the sun-baked crowd as 
they caught sight of the slight figure 
on the bridge, and as the gangway was 
lowered there was a rush forward which 
the police neatly intercepted. The offi- 
cial pushed his way through with the 
self-confidence that goes with a uni- 
form, and his little escort followed him, 
the civilians bringing up a disconsolate 
rear. 

Something of the struggle that had 
been endured by the two ships was re- 
vealed to them as they reached the 
dismantled deck, but neither made any 
comment. Nor, when the haggard, lan- 
tern-jawed little captain made his ap- 
pearance, did they give vent to the del- 
icate expressions of appreciation with 
which they were commissioned. There 
was something about the man _ that 
silenced them—a look of sustained suf- 
fering stoically endured, a_ tenseness 
about the jaw that bespoke desperation 
and suspense. 

a cordial hand. 
li ‘aptain! We 


ite you, capta 
exploit trom the 


The official extended 
had 
Albatross and we’re proud of you.” He 
dropped the hand that hung heavily in 
his and assumed a official atti- 
tude. “That’s for my personal grati- 
fication. Lut I’m here on another and 
less agreeable business. We have reason 
to believe that you have a person who 
calls himself John Ingolson on board; 
is that so?” 

James O’Hannan looked at him stead- 


T 
| congratu 


word of 5 ur 


more 


ily, and went white to the lips. 

“No, I haven't.” 

“Come, perhaps the name’s wrong. 
Let me give you the description—fair, 


reddish-brown hair, good features, gray 
eyes, slight, boyish figure, last seen in 
gray tweeds with dark overcoat. Have 
you anything like that among your 
cargo?” 

“No, I haven't,” O’Hannan answered 
between his teeth. 

He did it badly. 
agent, who had a 
knew that he was lying. 
grew more insistent. 

“You give me your word of honor, 
Captain O’Hannan ?” 

“Have you anything more to ask?” 
was the bitter retort. 

“No, but I have my duty to perform, 
and 

He broke off with a little gasp. John 
Ingolson had come out of the shadow 
that the strong sunlight threw over the 
deck and stood before him. Almost as 
if in protection, he intervened between 
O’Hannan and the official. 

“You don’t need to go any farther,” 
he said. “I’m the person you want. 
All I+ask is that you do your duty 
quickly.” 

The official glanced at O’ Hannan, and 
shrugged his shoulders with a compas- 


Even the insurance 
bias in his favor, 
The official 


sionate irony. 

“The eternal feminine!” he 
Then he beckoned to the sergeant. “Get 
on with it!” he commanded briefly. 
Chey sta- 


said. 


Two men came forward 


tioned themselves stoically on either 


side of their prisoner, while the officer 


in charge went through the formalities 
with a pompous solemnity. 

“T arrest you for the murder of Rob- 
ert Hathers, and I warn you that any- 
thing you say may be used against you.” 
He turned and saluted the government 
official. ‘“‘Any further orders, sir?” 

“No—take—eh—this John Ingolson 
to the woman’s side of the jail. A good 
disguise, my dear lady, and most be- 
coming, but——” 

O’Hannan thrust 
his fists clenched, his face grown sud- 


himself forward, 


denly dark with passion. 
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“Leave her alone,” he blazed out, “or, 
by God, I’ll murder you as well! She 
stuck to me when every man jack of 
them left me. She’s better than any 
one of us. If I’d had my way, she 
would have escaped the lot of you. She 
could have escaped, but she wouldn't. 
Take her if you must, but one word 
from you and ‘5 

The insurance agent forced him back. 

“You’d better keep cool, O’Hannan,” 
he said. “You can't do anything. 
You’re only making it worse.” To the 
official he nodded significantly. “Poor 
devil! It’s the exposure and mental 
strain. And no wonder!” 

O’Hannan pushed him aside.  AIl- 
ready the two men and their prisoner 
had passed the gangway, and there 
“John Ingolson” turned for the first 
time and looked back. No visible sig- 
nal passed between them, and yet, after 
that moment, the madness died out of 
the man’s eyes. He steadied, and the 
tenseness that had made his face a 
bronze mask of despair relaxed and left 
a curious serenity, the peace of stoic 
resignation. 

But he seemed neither to hear nor to 
see the crowd that had come to cheer, 
and they made way for him amid a 
sudden oppressive silence. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“And you recognized the prisoner 
from the description that had been 
transmitted to you?” 

Ta 

The witness turned toward the dock. 
Until that moment he had held himself 
rigidly, facing the counsel for the pros- 
ecution. Now, as if drawn by a spell, 
his eyes sought the pale, beautiful 
features which the dim light from the 
glass dome illuminated with a spectral 
clarity. But the woman seemed wrapped 
in an apathy of indifference, and did 
not heed him. 


“You went to the prisoner and ar- 
rested her?’ 

“I went to her with the message. She 
told me that she was the person 
wanted.” 

“She admitted her guilt?” 

A slight pause, terrible even to the 
curious crowd that craned and fidgeted 
in the back of the court. A man who 
had been seated with his face hidden 
in his hands started and looked up, his 
mouth agape. 

“Te. 

It was done. The tension passed. 
Still the witness faced the dock, and 
the agony that his deathlike pallor be- 
trayed séemed to reach the, prisoner and 
touch her, for she turned and smiled 
faintly, wistfully. The public prosecu- 
tor cleared his throat. 

“It has been suggested, witness, that 
you endeavored to thwart justice and 
offered the prisoner opportunities to es- 
cape. Now, in your own interest, I ask 
you , 

“It is unnecessary. I implored her 
to escape.” 

“Have you any reason to offer the 
court?” 

“T love her.” 


There was a faint stir. The simplic- 


ity and unexpectedness of the answer 
were like a breath of fresh air blowing 


through the close, lifeless court. The 


women whispered among themselves. 
They could see only the profile of the 
prisoner, but they thought she held her- 
Over the face 


momentary 


self with a new dignity. 
of the witness flashed a 
light. 

“I love her!” he repeated stoically. 

“You can stand down.” 

The jury turned to look after Cap- 
tain O’Hannan as he turned and made 
his way stiffly across the court. There 
was nothing romantic about his plain- 
featured face and small, sprucely set-up 
figure, yet in the business minds of the 
twelve good men and true there stirred 
the pity and regret that a Sir Galahad 
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fighting a hopeless battle might have 
aroused. They watched him as he took 
the seat reserved for him on the far- 
ther side of the court. One among 
them saw a change come over the spare 
features, and touched his neighbor with 
his elbow. 

“His wife!” he whispered. ‘Poor 
devil! I wouldn't have her to face after 
that!” 

A woman had entered the witness 
box, and the audience, awake now to 
the drama that was revealing itself be- 
hind a seemingly sordid crime, were 
electrified by the poignant scene that 
had been prepared for them. There 
the two women confronted eaeh other 
—the prisoner poorly clad, upright, and 
resolute, the wife loudly, blatantly tri- 
umphant, and between them the man 
to whom their destinies were linked, 
his last confession written on his drawn 
features. 

“He’s got himself into a nasty mess,” 
the juryman muttered. “Watch how 
the old K. C. is going to drag him into 
it. He’d better have held his tongue.” 

Sylvia O’Hannan took the oath with 
the injured good- 
ness. 
dressed, and the veil that completed her 
‘laborate mourning added a refining, 
softening touch to her opulent beauty. 


easy assurance of 


She was expensively, if somberly, 


As the examining counsel prepared his 
notes, she glanced c ally around her, 
her eyes resting for a moment on the 
prisoner, then on her husband, and al- 
ways with the same unrecognizing con- 
tempt. O’Hannan bent forward, his 
face shaded by his hand, seeming to 
shrink from that hate-filled stare. 

“Mrs. O’Hannan, do you know the 
prisoner ?”’ ’ 

“No.” 

“Have you ever seen her before?” 

“Never.” 

The answers came with an unfailing 
promptitude. Margaret Sterling, the 
accused, made a movement as if about 
to protest, and then stood silent, her 


head thrown slightly back, her hands 
clenched on the dock rail. 

The prosecuting counsel resumed his 
examination. His manner had become 
deferential, almost apologetic. 

“Were you aware that Captain 
O’Hannan had any connection with the 
prisoner ?” 

“No; I should not have known in 
any case. My husband and I were un- 
fortunately on bad terms.” 

“With regard to financial matters?” 

“oa 

The defendant’s counsel had_ half 
risen from his place, but sat down again, 
and the prophetic juryman glanced at 
him with sympathy. The case appeared 
hopeless enough to 
newly fledged member of the bar, and 
the young barrister’s air of quiet con- 
fidence little more than bluff 
in the face of certain defeat. 

“On the night of the murder, Cap- 
tain O’Hannan called on your father?” 

‘He told me so.” 

“Did he tell you that there had been 


depress even a 


seemed 


a quarrel?” 
“Yes.” 
“Concerning money again?” 
ak fhe 


intimated that he had 
and his manner 
added 
was forging. 
had 


The counsel 
done with this witness, 
suggested that he had 
link to the chain that he 
As yet the defending 


Scart 


another 
counsel 


was drawing to its close. No one in 
the crowded doubted 
and the majority guessed whither the 
prosecution was leading. Those who 
had thrilled as they had listened to 
O’Hannan’s terse, unvarnished story of 
the St. Catherine’s last voyage now 
glanced at him with a deepening dis- 
trust. He the prisoner—had 
owned to it what 
and the prisoner had 


court the issue, 


lov ed 


with seemed now a 
brazen audacity ; 
killed a man with whom he had quar- 
reled bitterly. He was an accomplice, 


or at least an accessory before the fact 
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—the more cowardly criminal of the 
two. 

Something of that veering in public 
emotion seemed to rouse the prisoner. 
Hitherto she had remained quiescent, 
deaf to the evidence and the quiet in- 
terventions of the judge. Now suddenly 
she flung out her hand with a move- 
ment of passionate appeal. 

“Why do you all go on with it like 
this? What evidence more do you 
want? I’ve said I did it. I shot him. 
I didn’t mean to kill him, but I shot 
him - 

There was a sudden stir in the well 
of the court. The defending counsel 
smiled faintly, as if somehow the game 
had been given into his hands, and the 
jury glanced at one another. The pris- 
oner retained her attitude of half-de- 
filant appeal. 

“I’m ready to swear that I shot him!” 
she exclaimed desperately. “Am I the 
only one whom no one believes ?” 

It was a cry from a passion of sin- 
cerity that deeply moved even those 
who had turned against her. Her youth, 
her beauty, the daring adventure of her 
flight, revived the waning sympathy. 
With soundless excitement the crowded 
court watched her counsel approach 
her, the hurried conference, her quick 
nod of assent. She was led to the wit- 
ness box and the oath administered to 
her, and again her sincerity 
caught the public emotion. Whoever 
else had lied, this woman spoke the 
truth. 
spoke from her proud and fearless bear- 
ing. As she stood there, her face was 
fully revealed to the onlookers in the 
back of the court. Once she looked 
across toward Captain O’Hannan, and 
the women who saw the glance sighed 
pityingly. 

“She loves him—you can see that,” 
one woman whispered. “Poor girl!” 
The man beside her started and looked 
around at her. There was a kind of 
hunted horror in his eyes that half 


eager 


The truth blazed in her eyes, 


frightened her, and she drew back a 
little. “You don’t need to take on so,” 
she said tartly. “It’s not you she’s wor- 
riting about.” 

The man made no answer. He sank 
forward, his face buried in his hand, 
and the woman, shrugging her shoul- 
ders, turned her attention back to this 
new witness. 

“You followed him to his office?” the 
young barrister asked. 

“Yes.” 

“You entered the office after he had 
gone in?” 

mah Se 

“Did he see you?” 

“T think so.” 

“Tell the jury what happened.” 

She threw back her head, and her 
eyes lit up with a touch of the old, fierce 
scorn. 

“Why do you ask again? I tell you 
—I had my revolver—I shot him.” 

“You are not aware, then, .that Mr. 
Robert Hathers was not shot, but 
stabbed ?” 

The question, out of order though 
it was, burst like a pistol shot in the 
deathlike stillness. There was no need 
for the opposing counsel to protest, or 
for an answer. The woman’s face was 
enough. It had become colorless, and 
a great, piteous fear had crept into her 
eyes. She about her like an 
animal that has been unfairly, cruelly 


looked 
trapped. But her counsel resumed his 
seat with the complacency of victory. 
His opponent rose in the same instant. 
“You still assert, in the face of the 
medical evidence, that you shot Rob- 
ert Hathers?” 
She faltered, her 
strength gone from her. 
“T believe so—I thought so 
Then you are not 


Who 


defiance and 


“You thought so. 
sure. But some one killed him. 
was with you?” 

She saw the trap.. Bewildered, 
blinded by the horror of the maze into 
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which she had stumbled, her glance 
flashed over to O’Hannan. That fleet- 
ing look of appeal, of inexpressible re- 
morse was enough. The counsel leaned 
forward. 

“What was the name of the man who 
murdered Robert Hathers ?”’ 

There was no answer. She seemed 
to be struggling with an overpowering 
emotion. Then suddenly, terribly, she 
collapsed, dropping into a piteous, un- 
conscious heap, and an_ irrepressible 
murmur of pity passed like a wave of 
sound through the court. At that mo- 
ment the man who had sat amid the 
spectators with his face hidden got up. 
His neighbor watched him uneasily as 
he spoke to the usher. He turned for 
an instant, and she caught a glimpse 
of him, full Her jaw dropped 
stupidly. 

“My Gawd!” she 
whisper. 

Margaret Sterling was back in the 


face. 


said in a gasping 


dock now, conscious, but wholly broken. 
She sat with her buried in her 
arms, and only when the new witness’ 
name was called did she sit upright. 
Then again the murmur rose and again 
died down. For what one woman had 
seen all saw now—the almost ludicrous 


face 


resemblance, the exact repetition of fea- 
ture and coloring; with the one differ- 
ence that in-the man all the beauty of 


suffering and dis- 


line was marred by 


But for the 
self firmly, and as the 


ease. moment he held him- 
prisoner made 
a desperate little movement of protest, 
he waved it aside with decision. 

“IT have a statement to make,” he 
said, “and if you wish to know the 
truth, you would do well to let me make 
it in my Own I am a dying man, 
and dying men have no time to waste. 
I killed Hathers.” He waited 
an instant, and the dead silence was that 
of men bound by a spell. He turned 
then to the dock. “I am the brother 
of the accused. On the night of the 
murder she f8llowed me to Hathers’ 


vay. 


Robert 


office. She knew my mood, and she 
feared the worst. She found us en- 
gaged in a desperate struggle, and, be- 
lieving that my life was in danger, fired 
at my opponent. Her action was un- 
necessary—I had already stabbed Ha- 
thers to the heart.” 

He glanced around the court. “That, 
at least, will tally with the medical evi- 
dence,” he added. ‘Let me continue, 
however. My sister believed that her 
shot had gone home, and I left her 
in that belief. I was demoralized with 
drugs, and further I had a quest that 
I could not relinquish. I left my sis- 
ter to escape and set myself to my 
task. It was not an easy one, for at 
that time I did not possess the papers 
that I possess now—namely, the mar- 
riage license by which I, Wilbur Ster- 
ling of San Dominico, became the hus- 
band of Sylvia Duza, afterward Sylvia 
Hathers, afterward called Sylvia 
O’ Hannan.” 

This time the spell broke for an in- 
stant, men moving in their seats, then 
leaning forward again in breathless an- 
ticipation of what was to come. O’Han- 
nan had risen, and remained standing, 
and no one ventured to interfere with 
him. 

“I was married fifteen years ago to 
Sylvia Duza,”’ Wilbur 
tinued. “I was then a young man, but 


in spite of that fact my | 


Sterling con- 
father-in-law 
placed me in command of one of his 
merchantmen—with what purpose I was 
soon to learn. Shortly afterward my 
wife's debt, and 
Robert Duza used the screw. I was 
weak and desperate, and | yielded. I 
scuttled my ship.” He paused, and a 


extravagance led to 


tremor of agony passed over his emaci- 


Then 


sus- 


ated features. ‘I scuttled others. 
the insurance authorities 
picious. Irom’ being a useful imple- 
ment I became a danger. | 
out in a ship that was totally unsea- 
worthy and that was lost with all hands 
in the first storm. By this 


became 


was sent 


means 
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Hathers hoped to destroy me and 
whitewash himself. 

“Unfortunately, I survived, and after 
a long illness I set out to discover the 
whereabouts of my wife and the man 
who had ruined me. My task was long 
and difficult, for I was penniless, and 
but for my sister, I must have starved, 
But at length I came across the trail, 
and to my horror heard that my wife 
was about to marry. 

“IT wrote to her—! She 
threatened me with exposure, and, since 


warned her. 


my certificate of marriage was in her 


hands—for all I knew destroyed—I was 
But I was also desperate. 
mad. In 


powerless. 
\s time went on | 
vain my sister endeavored to dissuade 


became 


me—I was determined on my revenge. 
l‘or a last time I appealed to Hathers, 
He threatened me and finally drew his 
revolver. But 1 was too quick for him, 
| killed him. The subsequent events 
you know. 

“Only one thing more—I succeeded 
in obtaining proofs of my marriage with 
Sylvia Duza. They are here—they can 
leave no doubt as to the truth of my 
story.” He turned then toward the 
woman in the dock, gathering strength 

last “Margaret, you're 
free. had in 


for a effort. 
both God 
my mind when I came to this court, but 
I couldn’t let you suffer any You 


knows what | 


more, 
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have a right to happiness, and if I have 
helped you to it, it will comfort me 
when ig 

The constable standing by the wit- 
ness box sprang at him, but it was too 
His hand had flashed to his 
mouth. For one instant he stood erect, 
his head thrown back in defiance of 
what was to come; then he staggered 
back into the arms of the man who 
held him. 

The spell broke—the order and de- 
corum of the court were swept aside. 
Men and women rose, horror-stricken, 
staggered by the swiftness of the trag- 


tl LPO 


late. 


edy; and in the instant’s confusion, 
O’Hannan forced his way to the dock. 
He held up his arms to the woman who 
stood there in a white trance, and called 
to her: 

“John Ingolson—John Ingolson!” 

Slowly she awoke. Her eyes sought 
his, and their horror and pain faded 
into a tired, thankful recognition. The 
constable and the wardress on either 
hand looked at ‘the judge, but the 
judge’s face was hidden by his hand, 
and they, too, became blind and deaf. 
The woman at the back of the court 
had begun to cry audibly. 

“John O’Hannan _re- 
peated. 

And then she 
him 


[Ingolson !” 


bent down and kissed 
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HIS ‘Mary Dudley, spinster,’ 
is in our way.” Mayor Kil- 
roy waved a shapely, muscu- 
lar hand above the outspread 
city map on his office table. 

“She refuses to sell that five acres of 
walled garden and the old mansion, and 
it’s the best site available for the city 
hall. We plan to make Dudley a city 
beautiful.” Hugh Kilroy’s Irish-gray 
eyes matched his voice as he visioned his 
dream city. “Shall we let ourselves be 
held up by 

“Hear, hear! Is that my cue?” 
laughed his auditor, the rector. 

“T repeat,” Kilroy persisted, though a 
twinkle mocked his own earnestness: 
“Shall this be arrogated to herself by 
a woman, a childless spinster 3 

“Now you do repeat,” said the rec- 
tor. “Why t you have it out with 
Mary Dud ley herself ?” 

“Why not?” Kilroy stopped pacing 
his shabby office in the old town hall, 
his gray eyes dilating eagerly. ‘Intro- 
duce me.” 

Debonair Irish gentleman that he was, 
he believed thoroughly in the personal 
Direct influence might save 
the city costly legal proceedings, 

‘Your blarney may come it over her, 
Hugh Kilroy,” admitted the rector. 
“Old friend as I am, I never dared urge 
them to sell, though they can’t afford 
to keep up the place—but you can’t say 
that to a Dudley.” 


equation, 





“Can't I?" thought Kilroy, but he 
only said: “We'll go. <A call from the 
mayor of the city may flatter the old 
lady.” 

The rector gave him a fond, but quiz- 
zical, smile : 

“So you’ve never met Miss Dudley 
But, of course, they never go out now.” 
imagination pictured the 
prim, gaunt spinster, in black for the 
late General Dudley, When a former 
mayor had made overtures for the prop- 
erty, General Dudley, with a gleam in 
his eye, had declined; he “had associa- 
tions with the place, and did not care to 
sell.” 

But Kilroy would not be downed 
He came of fighting 
Dudley mu vield or oppose him. He 

le for | ity as had his 
led castle 


? 


Kilroy’s 


ancestors. Miss 


in the old 


iall-paned windows of the 
old town hall, he looked out on busy 
High Street and the smooth stretch of 


From the sn 


Dudley Park. He had the eyes of a 
Celtic dreamer and the strong jaw that 
denotes power to make dreams “come 
true.” Much as the Dudleys had done 
for the town in the past, their day was 
over. With the |! 
ley six months ago, the old order had 


urial of General Dud- 
passed. Now the city demanded a city 
hall, the obvious site was Dudley House, 
and sentimental consideration for the 
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family pride of the Dudleys must give 
way to the public weal. 

The mere thought of hastening this 
consummation caused Kilroy to pounce 
onthe rector’s suggestion of an introduc- 
tion, and, waiving the idea of any prior 
engagements on the part of either, he 
marched the clergyman straightway to 
the fine, white-pillared portico of Dud- 
ley House, 

The shining brass bell pull was an- 
swered, not by a knee-buckled and, pow- 
dered lackey, as Kilroy half expected, 
but by a fat, turbaned negress, who 
opened the great white door and “would 
see if the ladies were in.” She shuffled 
rheumiatically off. 

The rector dropped plumply on the 
haircloth sofa in the wide hall, which 
led through the house, with a door at 
the end open on the garden. Sliding 
mahogany doors were closed as if on 
unused drawing-rooms, and a stately 
colonial stairway was faced by several 
Dudley portraits on the white wall. 

Kilroy, who never sat when he could 
walk or stand, crossed to one of these, 
a “portrait of a lady” in old rose, full- 
skirted and befrilled. Her .hair was 
demurely curtained ; her hand rested on 
the mahogany rail of this very stair- 
way. The artist had caught a wistful 
look on the girlish face. 

‘A youthful 


ley, spinstet 


Mary Dud- 
turned to ask, 


picture of 
Kilroy 

Then his glance took in another pic- 
ture, On the grass 
walk, between rows of white and purple 
iris, he saw the girl of the portrait— 


framed by the door. 


old-rose skirt over hoops, frilled sleeves, 
taper waist, low-cut 
Her yellow head, demurely curtained, 
was bent above the drawing board in 


bi dice, 


her lap, ard in one hand she held a pair 


of compasses and a rule. Other materi- 
als lay on the stone seat beside her, 

Did they hold time back in Dudley 
modern 


noise? 


House, out of sheer scorn of 
flagrant “improvements” and 
Did the face of Mary Dudley, spinster, 


and all. 


not wax old nor her raiment fade? Kil- 
roy felt himself amaze and a-stare, all 
his Irish credulity awake, in spite of his 
years of practical politics, 

“Is it herself?” he muttered, in- 
stinctively crossing himself as his child- 
hood’s nurse had taught him. 

At this exclamation, the rector be- 
stirred himself and came forward. 

“It’s Mistress Mary, shades of her 
grandaunt!” He laughed sonorously. 

The girl, startled, raised her head; 
then, hastily shutting the compasses into 
the laid her drawing, face 
down, on the seat, and approached the 
broad white steps, as the two men went 
her on the back 


box, ‘she 


to meet Spacious 
veranda, 

She drifted along the grass walk 
with a beguiling lilt of her full skirts, 
with a winsome tilt of her chin as she 
looked up at the visitors. Her blue eyes 
were shy—shy in this century, when 
women look on all things boldly—but 
she bowed with the air of a grande dame 
when the rector presented Kilroy. 

“We interrupted your drawing,” the 
rector demurred, as she turned toward 
the end of the porch, where a hooded 
chair and one or two others looked out 
on the garden through a purple shower 
oft wistaria. 

“No,” she graciously reassured him. 
had 
color, and pinned it up 
Just 
the mere 


“T was only practicing for fun. | 
finished a water 
to dry on the pillar a bit of—of 
the garden.” At 


the word, “there was a garden in her 


mention of 
face.” 

“So this is Mary Dudley, spinster!” 
reflected Kilroy, and he wondered how 
soon he would tell her that she must 
lose her garden. When she knew, would 
the fifty years that had stood still since 
her portrait had been done in that very 
dress—would the fifty years fall on her 
all at once, bowing and breaking her 
into a withered woman of seventy? Did 
her youth renew each springtime with 
her flowers? 
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He throttled the fantastic notion. 
The case for the city remained un- 
changed by any apparition of a whim- 
sical maid in fancy dress. 

As the rector nodded approval over 
the sketch on the pillar, Kilroy de- 
manded casually of Mary Dudley: 

‘But why did you so hurriedly ‘box 
the compass’ ?” 

“Oh, I—I’—she stammered a little, 
and her shy eyes looked almost fright- 
ened, to his surprise—‘‘I sometimes use 
compasses—lI like to be accurate. Such 
a deadly virtue, isn’t it?” 

She laughed, and, with an air of re- 
lief, he thought, as if her drawing were 
an unwelcome subject, she flew, with 
that quick, drifting walk and lilt of the 
hoop skirt, to meet a dumpy little old 
lady, in black, crape-bordered, who ap- 
peared in the doorway. The rector also 
hastened forward and beckoned Kilroy 
to a formal presentation. 

Madame Dudley received him gra- 
ciously, and, with her granddaughter on 
one hand and the rector on the other, 
made what could only be called a 
“progress” to the hooded chair. Her 
costume and cap, her figure and face, 
recalled Queen Victoria, and, like her 
late majesty’s, her dignity prevailed 
over the flesh. 

When a white Indian shaw] had been 


draped across her shoulders and a foot- 


stool bestowed beneath her small, fat 
feet, the rector, mindful of the purpose 
of their visit, announced somewhat im- 
pressively : 

“My friend, Mr. Kilroy, you know, is 
the new Mayor of Dudley.” 

“Indeed!” Madame Dudley’s tone 
was polite, but obviously not impressed. 
“I did not know that Dudley has a 
mayor.” 

The superb unconsciousness that dealt 
this facer nonplused the rector. A flash 
of apologetic merriment appeared for a 
moment in Mary Dudley’s blue eyes be- 
fore she lowered them demurely. Kil- 
roy was wordless a second’s space, then: 


“The Mayor of Dudley is an upstart 
official,” he gallantly conceded, ‘who 
comes to swear allegiance to the lady of 
the manor.” 

The little squat figure bowed stately 
from her hooded throne;, this was in 
proper vein, she seemed to say. For the 
Dudleys held title by royal grant, and 
the right to be “lord of the manor” by 
the same. Kilroy had been looking up 
the records, from an early Georgian 
conveyance of a fifty-league tract in 
’ to the present 
remaining five acres and mansion, “held 
by Mary Dudley, spinster,” in the heart 
of the town, The Dudley way had ever 
been to give and spend royally; hence 
the late general had paid his last taxes 
in a threadbare coat, though he still “did 
not care to sell.” 

The mere thought of sale, here, 
seemed treason. In the “presence,” 
overlooking the manor garden, breath- 
ing the scent of lilacs, and Watching 
Mary Dudley’s hands hover like butter- 
flies above her fragile old Dresden tea- 
cups, Kilroy wished that he had left 
out the personal equation when he en- 
tered the lists for his mistress the city 
beautiful, against her rival the mistress 
by birth of all this pleasaunce. 

Tea had been brought on a tray of old 
Sheffield by Mary Dudley herself, who 


carried it lightly as if it were no burden, 


“his majestie’s colonies’ 


though both men sprang to relieve her. 

“My granddaughter has a fad for 
doing things herself,” explained Ma- 
dame Dudley indulgently. “Ring for 
Chloe to bring Madeira and cigars for 
the gentlemen, my dear. They may not 
care for tea.” 

“Trust an Irishman to be a tea 
drinker,” Kilroy promptly put in, and 
fancied he detected again a look of 
At least 
nothing more was said of drawing on 
stores might be 
mythical, beyond the rector’s ejacula- 
tion, in apparent good faith: “Away 


relief on the face of the girl. 


which he surmised 
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with your old Madeira, and me with the 
gout!” 

“Go out?” echoed the old lady, refut- 
ing the least acknowledgment of deaf- 
ness. “Surely, after tea, go out in the 
garden and tell Mary what ails the new 
lettuces, Perhaps you prefer to smoke 
there.” 

So it was the rector beside whom the 
swaying hoop skirt lilted along the grass 
walk, while the low-cut, frilled bodice 
leaned toward the iris flight of white 
and purple-winged flowers and Mistress 
Mary watched her garden grow. 

Meantime, the old lady artfully took 
the conversation entirely to herself, let- 
ting no question creep in to betray her 
unacknowledged infirmity. 

Her granddaughter, of whom she 
spoke .with old-fashioned, qualified ap- 
proval, was evidently her all. The gar- 
den, she said, was Mary’s passion—if 
Mayor Kilroy would pardon the word. 
It seemed a strong word for a lady, 
but she knew of no other to express 
Mary’s love for her garden. She and 
the rector were probably discussing— 
fertilizers! In her day, one did not 
refer to such things, except through the 
gentlemen of the family to gardeners, 
but nowadays nothing seemed de- 
barred. Feeling the mere allusion to 
have been rather indelicate, the old lady 
posed a still pretty hand with quaint- 
f the chair, 


et rings on the straw arm of tl 


nd went on 


“But do not think, Mr.—Mayor Kil- 


roy,” she corrected punctiliously—‘that 


my granddaughter is a modern young 
lady. It would have broken my heart 
to have had a Dudley degenerate so 
from our ideals as to become a—one of 
the unsexed creatures who go alone in 
trolleys and have ‘professions.’ But 
sometimes I fear Mary may be a little 
‘advanced,’ ” she owned anxiously. “In 
the matter of art, for example, I 
sketched as my mother did before me, 
either in pencil or water color, but I 
lesson in my life!’ with 


never took a 


gentle pride. “But Mary studied for 
three years in Boston. It seemed to me 
not quite the thing for a lady! But the 
general consented, so I did not oppose, 
of course. 

“The Dudleys all have a gift. Her 
great-great-grandfather designed Dud- 
ley House, a fine type of pure colonial. 
Her cousin studied architecture and en- 
gineering, but of course he never does 
anything with it except for pleasure. So 
Mary could have made her sketches quite 
as soft and pretty without going away 
for instruction; in fact, I see little dif- 
ference in them since her return from 
her art course, last year. She paints a 
bit of the garden; then she plans and 
directs the work herself. A garden 
should always seem spontaneous, she 
says; so Mary has the gardener do all 
the work near the house before I am 
down in the morning. She slips out 
herself early to give directions, I know, 
for I have seen her from the upper win- 
dows. But she comes in at once and 
says the gardener has done the work 
very nicely, I never see any one at 
work.” 

“Ah, Mistress Mary!” mused Kilroy. 
“*Flow does your garden grow?’ With 
you overworking so, I must make you 
sell out. The city will pay you enough 
to let you live out in the world, instead 
along in here just to make 
the Queen of 


of delving 

an old lady 

Sheba.” 
Not only 


oO ] ] > 
ood, ne 


believe she’s 


for the city, but for her 
own would have a_ plain, 
straight business talk with Mary Dud- 
ley, spinster, 

As she came down the grass walk 
with the rector, Kilroy sprang up, tow- 
ering over little Mistress Mary as the 
handsome, plump rector never could. 
She looked up questioningly, like a child 
trying not to be shy. 

“Now will show 
den?” he said. iid 


you me your gar- 
*Please ! 

“No!” she laughed. He looked crest- 
fallen. ‘“‘No one can 


show you a gar- 
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den,” she explained. “You must find it 
out. I can take you about while you 
look and listen. You may see something 
—if you believe in fairies!” 

“Do I? I’m Irish and a small, little 
woman like you”—he fell deliciously 
into the tender brogue—‘“is herself just 
one of the Little People.” 

“Then come!” The quaint skirts 
drifted ahead of him along a_ box- 
hedged path to overgrown shrubbery, 
where long rays of white bridal wreath 
caught at her yellow hair. 

“This I shall let become a wild gar- 
den,” she said. “We don’t try.to have 
it all weeded and clipped. One doesn’t 
want all formal garden.” 

“No, perhaps not,” Kilroy assented 
gravely. “Nor does your grandmother 
ever come so far as this. So you do 
your gardener’s work at five in the 
morning near the house!” She turned 
to face him with frightened eyes, but 
he persisted: “It’s all you can do to 
keep up that part of the garden with 


eyes—"‘is it, frankly speaking, none of 
your business, Mayor Kilroy?” 

“T wish I hadn’t made it so,” he con- 
“T feel like the angel with the 


” 


fessed. 
flaming sword 

“Angel!” she broke in. “He must 
have been a devil! And Eve had sinned, 
but what have we done, granny and I, 
to be turned out of our garden?” 

“When I took office,” he told her, “I 
found the council held up in their plan 
for beautifying the city because one 
Mary Dudley, spinster, forsooth, has 
what the city needs, and holds it for 
her own pleasure.” 

“And why not?” 
proudly. 

“Because no one, or two, can come 
before the many. We are real demo- 
crats—we emigrants from the old coun- 
try.” 

Her delicate eyebrows lifted a little 
haughtily ; she held her head as if she 
wore a crown. 

“T shall hold my own. The city dare 
not steal it.” 


she demanded 


i 
’ 
§ 
f 

Ww 
he 

5 


“) 


your own hands, ‘Mistress Mary, quite 
contrary’ !” As if that were her final word, she 
She was star- went on between the box hedges. He 
“The followed, protesting. 


’ 


Taek. 


“But who told you?’ 
tled into giving herself away. 


er 


rector doesn’t know. You didn’t tell 
granny?” She wrung her hands, “She 
thinks the gardener comes x“ 

No one knows,” he 
interloper. 


“T guessed it. 
consoled her, feeling an 
“But you can’t keep it up; it’s too much 
for any woman. Make a brave break, 
Miss Dudley. Sell out before the place 
is condemned. You'll get a mint of 
money for it. Then you can live as you 
please, anywhere.” 

Her silence encouraged him, though 
he could not see her face. She had 
stooped to gather a spray of bleeding 
heart, and her frilled sleeve hid her 
averted cheek, 

“IT came to tell you this,” he said 
“That is my business.” 
him, 


gently. 
“Or is 
gleam of the general’s spirit in her blue 


it”—she faced with a 


“Not that,” he said. “But the place 
will be condemned.” 

How do you know?” She 
the challenge over her shoulder. 

Because shall condemn it. 
The council has called for plans for a 
city hall, and this is the best available 
site. Plans will be submitted under 
sealed signatures—no chance for pull 
or graft. Men who know will act as 
judges, ‘that the most beautiful building 
may be chosen to crown the city that 
bears your name, and in whose light I 
know you will not stand.” 

They had come to the end of the path, 
where a_wistaria-hung summerhouse 
overlooked an orchard of young peach 
trees. She stood under the purple pen- 
dants, her head resolutely turned away. 

“When do they award the contracts ?” 


threw 


I—-we 
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He was surprised by her suddenly prac- 
tical tone. 

“In about six weeks.” 

She waited a long moment, then 
dropped lightly to the bench, and, clasp- 
ing her hands behind her soft hair, 
looked up serenely from the framing 
wistaria, Her fancy to copy the cos- 
tume of fifty years ago emphasized her 
harmony with the old garden, yet ac- 
centuated the innocence of her young 
eyes, which had suddenly thrown off 
all apprehension. 

“Any architect may compete,” she 
said. “I read about it in the paper.” 
She spoke casually, as if unconcerned. 
“T read the papers, though granny does 
not. I even knew that Dudley has a 
mayor, your honor!” Laughing, she 
rose and swept him a curtsy befitting 
her gown. “We must go now and tell 
granny you have seen the new peach 
trees. In two years they should bear, 
and you may: taste them brandied by 
our old recipe.” 

“In two years!” echoed Kilroy. Did 
this slip of a helpless woman set him 
and his council at naught? “Do you 
realize the situation at all? In two 
years you may be ie 

“*Myself with 
thousand years,’ 
blithely. “You see I 
ioned girl—quoting Omar !” 

“But I love him, too,” owned Kilroy. 
“T must bring you some old Irish poems, 


yesterday’s seven 
she quoted almost 
am an old-fash- 


They would fit your garden.” 

This was not the right turn for the 
conversation. As she flitted before 
him between the hedges, he realized that 
this “small, little woman,” as his Irish 
tongue had called her, had twisted the 
talk of a sudden round her little finger. 
She might even now be guessing that 
she had so twisted him, for, as he 
caught up with her, he saw that the blue 
eyes were a-dance that had gleamed so 
coldly a moment ago. Silently they 
walked a little way. 

“This ivy’’—she showed him a thick- 


bodied vine that covered the northeast 
wall as the path turned—“this is called 
the king’s ivy, and is said to have been 
given my many-times-great-grand father 
by the second George. I think great- 
granddaddy probably pinched it, as the 
boys say.” 

“How can you know what the boys 
say?” Kilroy asked her curiously. 

“Oh, I sometimes stray. You know 
even flowers themselves ‘escape from 
old gardens.’” She smiled, reading his 
thought. “I play with them, when I 
can leave granny, down in Dudley Park, 
on the public playground. But I have 


”? 


to take Chloe with me. Granny thinks I 
am a princess, and that my house is my 
She’s old-fashioned, too, you 

a 


castle. 
see,” 

They had come again to the veranda. 

“Did you show Mr. Kilroy the king’s 
ivy?” asked the old lady. “And the box 
hedge—the highest in the country, Mr, 
Kilroy—and the bleeding heart?” 

Mary’s hands rested on the white 
railing and her eyes on the garden, She 
kept them there as she answered her 
grandmother : 

“I doubt if he noticed the bleeding 
heart.” The girl’s voice was suddenly 
sad to Kilroy. “There is a bleeding 
heart in every old garden, granny dear.” 


With the air of royalty dubbing him 
knight, Madame Dudley had invited him 
to call again, ‘informally, as we are not 
receiving, of course,” with a glance at 
her crape-bordered gown. He _ had 
bowed to the honor, yet looked to Mary 
Dudley herself to confirm the invitation, 
If she would none of his visits, let her 
say so now, his eyes told her. 

“Next year I shall try bone dust,” 
she had been saying to the rector, even 
while she read Kilroy’s look, To him 
she had only said: “Bring the Irish 
poems, remember!” And he had prom- 
ised, warmed by her frank friendliness, 
to bring the book soon. 

He did, very soon. He found*her in a 
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Her grand- 





sedate old Quaker dress. 
mother said: 

“Mary, incarnates our family por- 
traits.” 

Mary gave the white kerchief dis- 
creetly crossed beneath her willful chin 
a little pat. 

“You'll see me in powder and patches 


_next,” she laughed. 


“You’re not only ‘Mary, Mary,’ but 
‘the pretty maids all in a row,’” said 
Kilroy, puzzled at this love of “dress- 
ing up” in the face of sober difficulties 
such as the girl must daily meet. 

“It makes me lots of company for 
myself,” said Mary serenely. 

Her grandmother aired two griev- 
ances as the guest was leaving. He 
must come again soon, as Mary spent 
most of the time working in the attic 
studio, though ladies used to draw in 
the bosom of the family ; and before he 
came again, Mary must have the front 
pillars painted. Smith Brothers would 
have done it by May first if Madame 
Dudley had been keeping house. 

“They shall be done before he comes 
again, granny mine,” promised Mary 
blithely, as she followed Kilroy, in sim- 
ple hostess fashion, to the hall, disre- 
garding her grandmother’s admonition 
to ring for Chloe. 

Dismayed by her light unconcern in 
the face of imminent and inevitable loss, 
Kilroy reminded her: “Six 
weeks is not long. Will you let me make 
a good bargain with the city for you?” 

“No,” she said, looking up like a lit- 
tle girl secure in the possession of her 
doll. 

“But what are you going to do?” he 
urged. 

“Do? What can a woman do—much 
less, as granny would say, a lady?” 

“She can yield gracefully,” he sug- 
gested. 

“Not this woman!” She laughed as 
she swung her dove-colored Quaker 
bonnet by its ribbon, She looked so lit- 
tle and helpless and so pretty, withal. 


sternly 
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“Yet you care!” he exclaimed. 

“Care?” she echoed. ‘Perhaps it is 
some satisfaction that ‘the robbed who 
smiles steals .something from _ the 
thief.’ ” 

He bowed and went. She had called 
him a thief. Though she had laughed, 
she had meant it. Let her go her ways! 

And she did, incorrigibly. A few 
days later he went to New York to 
confer with a leading architect about 
rebuilding his tenements, Returning in 
his limousine from the train through the 
sleeping Dudley streets, at five in the 
morning, he passed Dudley House. Be- 
side a great white pillar stood fat Chloe, 
steadying a tall stepladder. Aloft on it 
perched Mary Dudley in a huge paint- 
ing apron, wielding brushfuls of white 
paint. She saw him, One cannot, on a 
ladder, slip behind a pillar, as if one 
had not seen. Caught white-handed in 
the act, Mistress Mary met his eyes and 
audaciously blew him a kiss from her 
paint brush as the motor passed by. 

“Does she think to come it over me 
so, the innocent ?”’ muttered Kilroy. 

When, two days later, he passed, the 
pillars blared at him with new, defiant 
whiteness, as Dudley House pillars al- 
ways had and always would, they 
seemed to say to the new mayor. It 
sent him on his way pondering. 

His way led to .-his tenements— 
crowded and profitable—then through 
Dudley Park, which the Dudleys had 
long ago deeded the city as a village 
green, and so to his city-council meet- 
ing, in the old town hall. He was late, 
and took a short cut by the children’s 
playground. 

The tenement children swarmed on 
the greensward, some clean, some dirty, 
with assorted complexions and hair of 
every sort, from black kinks to white 
tow. All the girls wore hair ribbons, 
rampant if sleazy, and all the boys wore 
broad grins for “his honor-r-r,’ the 
mayor, whose fame as the best batsman 
in the State, “amachoor” or profes- 
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sional, antedated his political celebrity 
and proved the zeal with which he had 
exchanged cricket for the great Amer- 
ican game promptly on his landing from 
the old country. 

The youngsters in a garden plot near 
were hailing with joy a straggling line 
of indefinite green sprouts, while varie- 
gated English rent the air in an alterca- 
tion over a watering pot, coveted by two 
youthful gardeners, a snub-nosed em- 
bryo Irishman being pitted against a 
fiery-eyed Polish damsel. Both tugged 
vociferously. 

Beyond the combat the game of ‘Lon- 
don Bridge” had been arrested for the 
moment of choice for sides and the tug 
of war. A voice with laughter lilting 
through the words rang to Kilroy: 

“No, Rebecca, choose rubies or dia- 
monds, not both! Wait, children, till I 
see to the watering pot 

And Mistress Mary herself dashed 
out from among the children, fleet- 
footed, to act as arbiter. In her trim 
street suit and close-fitting black hat, 
she looked a strange, modern Mary, far 
from her garden, till, seeing him, she 
threw him a swift, surprised smile with 
the shy look that was her own. Arrow- 
like, she sped to the small combatants 
and laid a firm little white hand on the 


earthy ones that clutched the watering- 


pot handle 
admonished, “take 


Who will 


a hildren,” she 
turns, Five minutes each, 
time you?” 

They waited while she held the pot 
herself and considered. “Oh, Mayor 
Kilroy will have a watch,” she be- 
thought her. 

He came forward, his Irish-gray eyes 
amused, though his lips were held by the 
gravity of the occasion. 

“Shall I leave it with you?” 
fered the watch, fob and all. 

“No, I must finish ‘London Bridge’ 
first. Will time them, please? 
Thank you.” Taking consent for 
granted, off she flew again. 


He of- 


you 


“Well!” His eyes followed her. 
“Let the city council wait or be Be- 
gin!” he amended for Mistress Mary’s 
ears, though he knew she could not hear. 
He opened his watch. 

When “London Bridge” had ‘fallen 
down,” she came to release the time- 
keeper, hoping, womanlike, that she had 
not kept him. 

“But I suppose you couldn’t have 
anything really more important to do,” 
she -said as the watering pot again 
amicably changed hands “on the dot.” 
“This working with the younger gen- 
eration—your honor the mayor may be 
winning votes for your excellency the 
governor!” 

“You politician!” He laughed. “I 
don’t look ahead so far. But it is my 
job, perhaps, to look after these kid- 
dies. They’re probably all my tenants.” 

“Yours ?” 

“T own those.” He indicated the tene- 
ments opposite the park. 

“You own tenements—you who talk 
of a city beautiful! You condemn the 
city’s children to live in those?” Her 
eyes were incredibly accusing. 

“But they aren’t bad—for tenements. 
The people are my friends.” He tried 
to appease her. ‘Their babies are 
Hughey Kilroys by the dozen.” 

“T think they’re wicked—I don’t care 
‘model’ they are! You tear 
them build little 
ones, but one for each family. 
child has a right to a back door that he 
can call his own, and a bit of a g-gar- 
den.” Her voice broke; her blue eyes, 
almost black in their appeal, begged 
for the children, though they never had 
for herself. 

“That may be—in Utopia,” he said 
gently. ‘This is so central and valua- 
ble, it couldn’t be given up to little 
houses. It’s half my kingdom!” he 
pointed out logically. 

She scorned logic with a gesture. 

“T thought we might be friends— 
though you wanted my garden,” she said 


how must 


down houses, wee 


Every 
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“But you rob the children of 


slowly. 
I—I’m ashamed of 


their birthright. 
you!” 

With that she left him. 
joined her, and they took 
path, 

A flash of Irish temper threatened 
the twinkle in his gray eyes as the big 
Irishman looked after the “small, little 
woman.” 

“The tormentin’ little, blessed littlk— 
she!” he ejaculated. 

“Yes, sir, your honor!” vaguely 
agreed the admiring Pole, who had ap- 
proached with the watering pot. His 
honor gave a reassuring tweak to her 
red hair ribbon and departed, fifteen 
minutes late, to the meeting of the city 
council, 

He found them summing up the con- 
ditions for the condemning of a site for 
the city hall. The fall of the House 
of Dudley was not specified, but it was 
the site that obviously fulfilled the con- 
ditions, The mayor was in time to read, 


Old Chloe 
the other 


approve, and sign. 

Not till he had called twice at Dud- 
ley House, only to find that Miss Dud- 
ley was too busy to be disturbed, did it 
occur to Kilroy to take her arraignment 
of his tenements seriously. Or did she 
blame him personally for the council’s 
action ? 

Her grandmother received him cordi- 
ally, since she could again air her griev- 
ance that Mary spent her days in the 
attic studio. 

The rector, too, deplored that she 
should immure herself, “with only those 
everlasting water colors of the garden 
to show for it.” That three-year art 
course in Boston notwithstanding, her 
sketches were not good enough to sell, 
if that was her idea, the rector admitted 
worriedly to Kilroy. 

But Kilroy was no judge of pictures, 
or of women. Why should this one, 
who worshiped her garden, waste the 
last precious weeks of its possession in 
doing piffling sketches indoors, or frivo- 


lously masquerading in fancy dress for 
the benefit of her grandmother and a 
few withered specimens of old Dudley 
aristocracy ? 

This bitter reflection 
against the guests on _ the 
sion of his third visit, when he 
found Mistress Mary arrayed in pink 
brocade, with powdered hair and _ be- 
guiling patches, dispensing weak tea to 
several prim, gaunt spinsters, of the 
type he had once pictured her. While 
one of them, in creaking black silk, as- 
sailed him with discourse on the vul- 
garity of the age, Nlary talked resolutely 
with a bald young man in a frock coat, 
or, rather, she vividly listened. His con- 
versation was of girders, of “stress” and 
“strain,’’ with technical terms that must 
have been Mistress Mary, 
whose eyes hardly left his face. He was 
a fifth cousin and a technical expert, 
though he ‘only took up engineering for 
pleasure,” Madame Dudley again in- 
formed Kilroy approvingly. Every gen- 
tleman must have a hobby. 

Firmly Kilroy outstayed the others. 
He had determined on a talk with Mary 
Dudley. In the fragrant summer twi- 
light, they strayed in silence through the 
rose walk to the king’s ivy. There she 
Her blue eyes, despite the 


was directed 
occa- 


Greek to 


paused, 
coquettish black court-plaster crescent 
cunningly placed, were troubled, as Kil- 


roy had never been allowed to see them, 


Was she ready to give in, to make terms 


with the city? In diplomacy there is 
always the one moment. 

“Ah, ‘Mary, Mary,’ why not own it?” 
The warm Irish voice thrilled coaxingly. 
“Surrender ! You must, when _ it’s 
beaten you are!” 

“Beaten? A Dudley!” she flashed. 
“No! But I was thinking that we have 
had our garden hundred 
You are new—an immigrant you said. 
You can’t understand how I feel about 
it——” 

“No, I can’t quite see,” he said qui- 
etly, with a ring alnmaost of arrogance, 


two years. 
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“how you can feel so rooted here after 
so short a tenure—you Dudleys.” 

“So short?” she echoed. 

“The Kilroys have held Kilroy Castle 
for eight hundred years,” he told her. 
“Forgive me! Are we ‘even’ now?” 

“Oh, I didn’t know,” she murmured. 
“TI might have——” 

“What difference, since the cupboard 
was bare? If one migrate from a castle 
or a cabin, it is home,” he said. “I 
was a younger son. I came over. It was 
only exchanging cricket and hunting for 
baseball and business. Work and luck! 
Now the cupboard has a bone to spare 
and the castle gate has new hinges; but 
the old people are dead, and my life is 
here, making you a city beautiful—if 
you'll do your part. You see I know 
what I’m asking of you.” 

“Then you'll remember how I care,” 
she said eagerly. “When the time 
comes, you'll have the city find some 
other site. You won’t vote against Dud- 
ley House—against me ?”’ 

“Ah, ‘Mary, Mary,’” he reproaclied 
her, “when you look so, with your eyes 
like the Blessed Mary’s own for plead- 
ing, you might ask a man to poison his 
mother and he’d think himself a churl 
to refuse you!” 

“Then you do promise,” she exulted 
softly ° 

He recalled that the ancestress whose 


“You won't vote against me?” 
dress she now wore was reputed to have 
cajoled a king into lavish colonial con 
cessions. He looked down at her stead- 
fastly, letting her see that none of her 
charm passed him by. He smiled. 

“Surely I shall vote against you,” he 
said, and, turning abruptly, he left her 
alone in her garden. 

As he passed through the house, old 
Chloe muttered, hearing a step in the 
hall: 

“G’ way, yo’, Miss Mary. I'll cl’ar up 
th’ tea things. Yo’ spoil that last dress 
from de attic an’ den what'll yo’ wear? 
Dress like Miss Venus in de picture? 
Yo’ is shapelier-——” 


Kilroy departed. So that was why 
she wore fancy dress, merrily masque- 
rading as if she liked it, that her grand- 
might not guess her empty 
What a useless flying of 


mother 
wardrobe ! 


colors that must so soon surrender, de- 
spite her hot denial that a Dudley could 


suffer defeat! 

His business took him on a tour of 
cities beautiful and unbeautiful. He re- 
turned only on the date fixed for award- 
ing the contract for the new city hall. 
His secretary met him at the station. 
At the last moment, it seemed that the 
judges were undecided; there was a 
question of another site. 

“There is but one. Go on,” said the 
mayor. The secretary obeyed. The 
judges had agreed to put their dilemma 
before the taxpayers. A public meet- 
ing for that evening had been called, 

At eight o’clock the old town hall was 
crowded. There were men of all 
classes, and a few progressive women 
taxpayers, prepared to urge “economy 
whatever you do,” they murmured to 
one another. Numerous boys and girls 
had come, hoping for free “movies.” In 
the crowded aisle, Kilroy’s knee encoun- 
tered the belt buckle of the small Polish 
damsel of the watering pot, as she el- 
bowed well toward the front. 

When he had gained the platform, he 
took in the fact that the old families of 
the town were generally unrepresented. 
Then, in the middle of the house, he 
saw Mary Dudley, beside her the bored 
fifth The rector was on her 
other hand. She wore her one modern 
frock, yet he knew that the city could 
never\compensate her for her garden. 

Kilroy wished she had not come. It 
was not like her, considering the ques- 
Could the rumor of 


cousin. 


tion of the site. 
another site have raised false hopes 

While the committee chairman put 
the case before the meeting, Kilroy 
watched her face. She held herself 
calmly, her blue eyes, which seemed 
ever visioning the invisible, were fixed 
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steadfastly on the speaker. Kilroy knew 
she must be breathing quickly, though 
she feigned so well. 

At a signal, the map of Dudley was 
thrown on a screen beside the platform. 

“P-r-r-t!” audibly protested the 
Polish child. “They ain’t movies, only 
stiffs!” The snub-nosed boy, who had 
wormed to the front bench, grunted 
sympathetically. Mary Dudley smiled 
at the children, but her eyes did not 
smile, Kilroy noticed. 

The map showed the post office and 
the town hall facing Dudley Park; 
across the park, Kilroy’s tenements, 
edging the business center; and High 
Street, leading from the town hall to 
Dudley House, with its triangle of gar- 
den outlined in red ink to indicate the 
recommended site. 

Then appeared on the screen a build- 
ing plan—a city hall with ornate facade 
and turrets, to supplant the fine col- 
umns of Dudley House. The audience 
gazed, feeling its incongruity, missing a 
valued landmark. Mary Dudley re- 
garded the picture unflinchingly. 

“This is the best plan submitted for 
the triangular site, and probably must 
be our choice,” commented the chair- 
man. 

With a rap of his pointer, the plan 
was replaced by another. 

“This is the choice of the committee, 
that the value of the site 
with 


pro- 
i 


except 
posed makes it prohibitive, our 
present appropriation.” 

On a rectangle drawn to face an open 
park rose a low building, strongly Greek 
in feeling, stately in proportions, beau- 
tiful in line. 

The audience burst into spontaneous 
applause. Kilroy saw two young archi- 
tects craning intently. Mary Dudley 
met his eyes, then looked away. Again 
he bewilderedly studied the building and 
its situation. 

It occupied the site of his tenements! 

“Facing the park, insuring inalienable 


light and space It is only a ques- 
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tion of expense,” the chairman was 
saying. , 

Kilroy rose. 
been buzzing, became still. 


The house, which had 


“There seems to be no question,” he 
declared quietly. “This beautiful city 
hall must be ours, and must be built 
there. Adjoining the business center, 
yet commanding the sweep of the park, 
it is a jewel fitly set. I own the block, 
and will sell it to the city at half value, 
or the amount of the present appropri- 
ation, if such be your pleasure.” 

He did not conscious note of 
the cheers and that hailed his 
gift. He only knew that Mary Dudley’s 
face was hidden from him, as the crowd 


take 
bravos 


stood and cheered. 

The chairman raised an imperative 
hand for quiet. 

“The committee hereby awards its de- 
cision and breaks the seal. Will your 
honor announce the winner?” He 
handed the mayor the paper. 

* ‘Respectfully 
council 


Kilroy read aloud: 
submitted to your honorable 
by’”’—he paused 
Mary Dudley, architect and engineer.’ ’ 


uncertainly—* ‘by 


Again he did not hear the applause; 
his eyes searched the crowd for Mary 


Dudley. She had gone while the house 
was ringing with her name. He must 
conduct the meeting to an end, The 
Polish damsel was standing on a bench, 
ribbon rampant, as _ she joyously 


stamped and clapped. 
The meeting closed briefly, the papers 
remarked next day. 


He found Mary Dudley in her gar- 
den, where the moonlight fell on her 
and her fair Madonna lilies all a-row. 
Her hair was pale gold in the silvery 
light, and her eyes were shy again, 
what you 


“So that is had up 


sleeve !”’ he reproac hed her. “With your 


your 


three-year course and your compasses 
and your bluff at amateur water colors, 


and the innocence in the eyes of you!” 
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“Hush! You'll wake granny! She'll 
hate it—it’s all so public and unlady- 
like!” She laughed, to steady her trem- 
bling lips. “You see I couldn’t keep 
my garden, unless I gave the city some- 
thing better. Then I found I couldn’t 
do it alone—that must help—you 
must give me, as you said, half your 
kingdom Fe 

“And when I did, you ran away 

“Behold, your honor!” She waved 
toward the moonlit garden. “In two 
years, aS we were saying long ago, in 
two years I shall have many peaches.” 

“In two years”—he stood very near 
her—‘in two years you shall have what 
you please. But now you'll have me, 


you 


” 


Mistress Mary. What have you to say 
to me? Why did you run away?” 

“They cheered. and—I wanted my— 
g-garden,” she said. 

“’Tis well you were fleet, Mary, 
Mary, dear!” He caught her to him. 
“If I'd caught you on High Street, I’d 
have done as I’m doing now The 
rebel lips of you!” 

“But, Hugh Kilroy”’—she held him 
off—“‘you'll be robbing the city. My 
house and garden are willed to it as a 
day nursery, bequest of ‘Mary Dudley, 
spinster.’ ” 

“You'll never live to die a spinster,” 
he laughed. ‘You devil of an angel of 
a Mary, you!” 


ao 


VICTORY AND DEFEAT 


MY king has gained fair provinces, his ships have swept the sea! 
My king goes to the temple door to chant his victory. 

But I see naught of empire gained, or splendid triumph won, 

I only see the dead face of my holy lad, my son! 


Holy to me that paid his price with all my body’s pain, 

Holier now that I may never bring him back again! 

For Love and I defeated Death, and now Death turns apace 
And stabs me with remembered eyes, and slays me with a face. 


y 


My king 
My king 


¢ 
Sb 
< 


goes to his victory. 


roes in a crimson cloak, upon a steed of snow; 
But I—I do not go. 


For I have. suffered sore defeat, and my heart’s host is slain, 
And the trumpet of my soul is hushed, and my tears fall like the rain. 


They took him with their soldiers’ lies, their hollow talk of fame, 


And they brought him back a memory. 


In the flush of dawn they came; 


And I heard their shrinking whispers and their fumbling at the door, 
And then I saw his face—and that is all I know of war! 


They laid him on the little bed, the bed where he was born, 

And they stole out with their noisy boots in the quiet of the morn, 
And that was all the war I knew, by either land or sea, 

His face there—on the snowy sheet—and the stilled heart o’ me. 


DANA BURNET. 
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“3 HE wind from over the moun- 
tain is driving me mad.” 

[ never understood what 
that meant till she sang it 
to-night, but it’s true. Not 
the north wind from over the mountain, 
but the south wind from over the plains, 

It’s driving me mad. 

It’s going to and fro in the garden 
like a spirit—murmuring, whispering, 
calling to'me like a human voice. I shut 
my ears, but I can hear it. It creeps in 
through the keyholes and the crevices 
and the shutters—the soft, stealthy, lan- 
guid thing, hot with the sun and faint 
with the scent of flowers. There’s no 
keeping it out. 

God, how I hate the wind! 

Up in the hills the north wind is 


blowing. Strong and pure, it sweeps 





1 
the 


down from 
where the rivers are like crystal and 
the snows are born. It has the whip 
of the cold salt sea in its nostrils, and 
salvation in its wings. It searches out 
the unclean places of the earth and 
makes them clean, 

The north wind is wonderful, It is 
like my wife. 

My wite is clean and strong and holy. 
She has the brain of a man and the 
heart of a child. You might search 
India from one end to the other and 
not find one woman to compare with 
her. Her skin is white and her hair is 
gold. Her eyes are like the sea. 
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Across the compound, in the next’ 
garden, a light is shining among the 
trees. The sight of it makes my hands 
tremble and the sweat pour down my 
face. It is a strange thing for a strong 
man to be afraid of a little light. Yet 
when I look out and see it, I shake with 
fear. 

I’m thirty-five, and I’ve been in some 
pretty tight corners in my time, but I’ve 
never known what it is to be afraid be- 
fore. When that light, gleaming and 
glinting behind those trees, goes out, 
I’m a ruined man, 

It’s a queer thing to think of oneself 
as ruined. It doesn’t seem _ possible 
when one. looks back over one’s life. 


Yet, if I do this thing, nothing can ever 
undo it. . I live to be a hundred and 
have done , When men peak of honor, 
they'll have to count me out 

If I do it! Yet, after all, why should 
I do it: [There’s no need for me to 


go unless I choose to. Let her put out 
the light and be damned to her! 

Her husband is the best friend I have 
in the world, and his sister is my wife. 

Oh, you two dear, strong souls on the 
hilltops! You two believe in church 
and prayers and all the rest of it. Why 
doesn’t the Good Spirit you two are so 
sure of warn you what’s going on down 
here in the plains? 

You wouldn’t believe Him if He did. 

That’s the most hideous part of this 
To betray people like 


hideous business, 
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you is like betraying a trusting little 
child, 

You wind outside in the garden— 
languid and treacherous and hot with 
jasmine—you’re driving me mad. 

She wore jasmine in her hair last 
night. 

Her hair is black, with red lights in 
it. It reminds me of India—a veil of 
impenetrable mystery outside and red- 
hot underneath. Masses and masses of 
it she has; when it’s down, it reaches to 
her feet. That’s how she wore it at the 
tableaux vivants. All the other women 
faked up in gewgaws and dia- 
monds, She’d not a blessed thing but 
an army sack with a rope around it— 
her bare feet and her hair, All the 
men went crazy over her. She’s told me 
since I was the only one there who 
didn’t ask her for a bit of the rope or a 
snippet of her hair. 

She said to me: “It’s all my own, 
strong man! Feel it!” She looped it 
round and round my wrist right ‘up to 
my elbow. Old Mother Pyncheon had 
made me a gladiator in her confounded 
tableaux. My arms were bare. 

It lay—the soft, clinging thing— 
against my flesh, coil upon coil, black 
and supple and shining—like a snake. 
| tore my arm away, and the rest of that 


were 


evening I never went near her again. 


Diana told me afterward that John 


hadn't 


because l 


seemed quite put out 
ked her to dance. 

When she looks up at one under her 
black lashes, it’s like flame shining 
through black crystal. Her eyes are 
like her hair. 

That’s the second time Tippoo’s been 
in here to shut the windows. 
it’s not safe to sit with them open at 
this time of the year. 

“Black wind, black 
spirits in the garden, my sahib.” 

I’ve sent the old fool to bed. 

I shall use .the revolver John gave 
me at Christmas. Every one knows I al- 
keep it in my _ writing-table 


He says 


black 


snakes, 


ways 


drawer. I shall take it with me. I must 
remember to fling it over by the window 
and try to fall face forward. It’s a bit 
of luck, Carruthers being on leave ; none 
of the others have brains enough to 
suspect I killed myself. 

It seems a dashed silly way out when 
you come to think of it. I’ve only got 
to keep mum and sit tight and the 
thing’d be as right as rain. Other men 
do these things and think nothing of it 
—at least so they tell me—but they’re 
not pals with John, and they’re not mar- 
ried to Diana. The thing’s impossible, 
as far as I go. The minute I set eyes 
on them, I’d blurt it out. I can betray 
them, but I can’t lie to them. I’d as 
soon try to lie to God. 

O God, I’ve asked you to help me, 
haven’t I? But praying’s no good. I’ve 
forgotten God all these years. Now 
God’s forgotten me. 

That’s fair enough when you come to 
think of it, but Diana says God’s always 
ready to help everybody. 

All I know is, He hasn’t helped me. 

Yet I’ve tried, Diana. That time 
when you all went on that riding tour— 
I didn’t go, did I? And that night, when 
John was away and you wanted me to 
take her to the Fillsons’ moonlight pic- 
nic up at the lake, didn’t I send half 
over India to find some one to take her 
And that expedition of 


begged me 


instead of me? 
Carruthers, when you to go 
and look after her, I was crazy mad to 
go, but I refused, didn’t I? I’ve not 
given in lightly! I’ve drugged and 
prayed and nearly killed myself trying. 
God knows I’ve tried! 

Does God know, I wonder? 

If He does, He doesn’t care. 

When John and Diana are together, 
they read the Bible every night before 
They don’t make any 
fuss about their They do 
everything just like other people. They 
go to dances and theaters, and enjoy 
their dinner like the rest of us, but all 
the time you feel the something differ- 


they go to bed. 
religion. 
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ent’s there. They don’t set up for saints 
and preach at other people as if they 
were all sinners, but it shines out of 
them like a great white light. They’re 
good, and there you’ve got it. Yet 
they’re happy. Everybody loves them, 
and they love everybody. Diana says 
that it all comes of loving God. 

Oh, Diana, can’t you project your 
white soul through space and save me 
even now? 

It’s been like fate from the very be- 
ginning ; from the day when she arrived 
and John was down with the fever, and 
I had to meet her—I can see it as if it 
were yesterday—the great boat and the 
stacks of people and the bright sun 
dancing on the blue sea; and her, in her 
white coat with the black buttons and 
her great eyes shining up at me from un- 
der her white hat with the black lace 
veil floating like a cloud behind her— 
from that day down to last night, when 
the governor’s wife got hold of me and 
sent me—wme of all people in the world 
—to know why she was sitting out. 

“That lovely little sister-in-law of 
yours isn’t dancing, Geoffrey. 
ask her why.” 

I'd held out up till then, but after 
that I gave in. I danced with her six 
times running, She dances like a Bac- 
It was like holding a living 


Go and 


chante, 
flame 
To night, when 


she’d got on a new 


black and sparkly, and fitted her as if 
She looked 
told her 
I’d made up my mind that this thing 


she’d been poured into it. 


as if she were made of jet. | 


couldn't go on any longer, It had got 
to stop. I poured out all my heart to 
her. She didn’t say a word; she just lay 
back in her big white chair and listened. 

When | stopped, she laughed, 

When Diana’ laughs, it 
think of primroses and sunshine and 
church bells ringing. When she laughs, 
everything that’s bad in me wakes up. 
There’s nothing wicked that a man can 


makes one 


do that I don’t understand when I 
hear her laugh. I said to her: 

“I’m going to Diana to-morrow. If 
I’m too weak to stand against tempta- 
tion, at least I'll be strong enough to 
run away.” 

She said to me: “Run away, strong 
man! When you're gone halfway, I'll 
just lift my little finger—so—and you'll 
come running back.” 

I said to her: “If I do, I'll kill my- 
self, or you, or, better still, the pair of 
us. We aren’t fit to live.” 

She got up out of her chair—the 
beautiful, shining, sparkling thing—and 
took my hand and held it against her 
throat. 

“One blow of your hand would do it, 
you great, big giant! Why don’t you 
kill me now ?” 

I looked at her and I forgot every- 
thing. I was drunk with the joy of the 
jasmine in her hair. 

“Kiss me and I'll die for you!” I 
said to her, 

Yes, that’s what I said to her—John’s 
wife! 

In another second I'd have kissed her, 
when the door opened and Tippoo came 
in with a letter on a tray. It was from 
Diana. 

“The mem-sahib’s writing, my sahib. 
Brought at once!” 
infamy 


Chere are limits even to my 


mi 1 E 1 hl 1 
L Ii LCi trail 1 envelope 


LO! coroner! \ etween 1S like 


Sw rd. 
() God! She 


sleeps on the ground 


floor with her windows and at 
ten her light goes out. 

Diana, it’s striking ten. 

That makes the third time Tippoo’s 
been in to shut thes-windows, He says 


he can’t go to bed until he knows I’m 


open, 


safe. 

“Promised the mem-sahib look after 
my sahib,’” he says to me, when [ tell 
him to get out. 

He stands there, with his thin hands 


folded and his dark face under its white 
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turban looking at me out of his sad 
dark eyes. He’s a faithful fool—old 
Tippoo, Ever since I happened to save 
his life, he follows:-me about like my 
shadow. But the thing’s becoming a 
nuisance, It’s getting on my nerves. I 
chucked him a silver rupee and told 
him to leave off fiddling about with my 
curtains and go and get drunk. 

When he'd gone, 1 found the rupee 
on my table. That’s strange! 

In India the servants know every- 
thing. Is it possible Tippoo suspects? 

If he does, he’ll say nothing. Those 
Indian chaps are like the Chinese boys 
—if they once take a liking to you, 
they’re faithful unto death. 

“Faithful unto death.’ That was old 
Pi’s text after the fire at Eton, when 
Beeson, the butler, saved young Bob 
Tindale by shoving him through the 
window and was burned to death him- 
self. That was the day John and I— 
youngsters then, in our first term—sat 


up in the old plum tree talking it over, 


and swore to be friends. We took old 
Pi’s text as our motto—‘Faithful unto 
death.” I remember I was so happy 
and excited at John’s being friends with 
me that I didn’t sleep a wink all that 
night. “Faithful unto death.” 

Diana! The light’s gone out! 

The wind in the garden—burning and 
soft—touches me as it me, It 
of her hands 


passes 
reminds me 

Her hands are tiny like a little doll’s. 
rhey’re white, with little pink nails like 

y shells. When she talks, they flash 
to and fro like butterflies. Her rings 
are all emeralds and diamonds, They 
shine and glitter in the most uncanny 
Sometimes I can’t take my eyes 
They fascinate me like the 


rosy 


way. 
off them. 
eyes of a snake. 

This is the kind of thing that makes 
men murderers, They don’t do it on the 
impulse of the moment, They sit and 
plan and plot and fight against it, as I’ve 
plotted and planned and fought against 
this for Strange that men 

5 


months, 


should loathe a thing and yet do it! But 
there it is. You may argue and reason 
as much as you please, but it’s only 
words. If it’s got you, it’s got you, and 
there’s an end of it. You can’t escape. 

It’s stronger than reason or fear or 
honor. It was for this Parnell betrayed 
his country, and Mark Antony lost a 
third of the world. 

Treachery! Shame! Dishonor! And 
we call it love! 

I don’t think I’ve forgotten anything 
—the pen in the ink, the peg in the 
tumbler, the pipe on the floor, and my 
half-written letter to Diana on the 
blotter. 

Diana My dear, good-by! 

There’s not a thing stirring in the 
garden. The moon’s as bright as day. 
Over the distant hills a great silver star 
is shining. After the long journey, 
John’ll be tired, and they’ll go to bed 
early. It sounds like blasphemy, but it’s 
quite possible Diana may be praying for 
me now, 

Good God! I’m walking on tiptoe in 
my own garden. I might be a thief 
creeping from bush to bush with my 
collar turned up and my coat buttoned 
across to hide my shirt front. Why 
not? After all, what am I but a thief? 

Strange how I feel as if some one 
were walking behind me! The night is 
full of footsteps! On the white path, 
my black shadow follows me like an evil 
thing. 

The wind from the plains goes with 
me, deadly with miasma and languorous 
with lilies—the red lilies of Burma. 
She has them in a great silver pot on the 
piano. I counted the black spots on 
them while she was singing. ‘‘The wind 
from over the mountain is driving me 
mad.” 

I’ve come to the gap in the hedge. 

Good-by, white house and all you've 
stood for! It doesn’t make much differ- 
ence, but try to believe I’ve not given 
in lightly. I’ve tried with all the 
strength that’s in me. But it’s no good, 
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I can’t help myself. I’m up against the 
most stupendous force in the world, 

I’m through the hedge. 

I’m gasping like a fish out of water. 
The sweat’s pouring down my face. I 
can see the silver ball she got off the 
Government House Christmas tree shin- 
ing in the moonlight, and the lace cur- 
tains at the open windows: softly mov- 
ing to and fro. 

The feeling of being followed ob- 
sesses me; yet, as far as eye can reach, 
I can see nothing, The moon’s as bright 
as day. 

As I come up the path, a white form 
rises up silently and confronts me, It’s 
John’s dog. Straining at his chain, ears 
cocked and great head raised, he stands 
in the moonlight like a white spirit 
guarding his master’s door. At sight of 
me, he wags his great tail joyously and 
licks my hand. 

That finishes me. Neither conscience 
nor remorse nor the knowledge of cer- 
tain disaster have had power to stop 
me, yet it’s a physical impossibility for 
me to pass John’s dog when he licks my 
hand. 

As if he understood my torment, he 
puts his great paws on my shoulders, 
and I feel his rough tongue going to 
and fro on clutch at the 
dog as a drowning man clutches at a 


my face. I 


rope. Like a man in a dream, I notice 


that the lace 


have ceased moving. ‘The 


the window 
in the 


curtains at 
wind 
garden has dropped. 

In the stillness of the garden, I can 
hear my heart crying out against me. 

It’s like the voice of God. 

Suddenly the dog begins to growl. 

His great paws drop from my shoul- 
ders; his lip lifts and his white teeth 
shine out ominous and strong; under 
my hand the hairs on his spine begin to 
bristle. In the moonlight, I can see his 
eyes turn red. 

“Nero, old boy! Nero!” I bend 
over him, patting him, cajoling him, but 
he takes no heed of me. He turns his 


great head in the direction of her win- 
dow and growls again. My _ heart 
literally stops beating. If the servants 
hear him and come out, what am I to 
say? 

“Nero, old boy! Nero!” 

The dog’s huge body begins to trem- 
ble. He throws back his head and 
howls. 

Like an answer, comes the sound of 
The lights flash 
There’s a sound 


a woman screaming. 
up behind the curtains. 
of something falling and glass smash- 
ing. Then another scream. 
“Help! Help! Help! 
God! She’s calling me! 
In another second I’m up the path, 
across the veranda, and inside the room. 
Like a flash the picture transfixes it- 
self at a glance on my brain forever, I 
seem made of eyes. The beautiful 
room; the low gilt bed; John’s picture 
on the mantelpiece; the overturned ta- 
ble and the smashed glasses ; the crystal 
lamp vibrating on its silver chain under 
its pink silk shade; and bathed in that 
rosy light, flattened against the extreme 
wall, the slim figure in the delicate 
night dress with the pink satin ribbons 
and the long black plaits falling on 
either side of the white face—screaming 


Geoffrey ee 


—screaming; and in the center of the 
that shape- black, 


green, purple, coil upon coil, ris- 


room monstrous 
silver 
ing—rising 

One isn’t a man at such moments, bu 
an instinct. I rushed blindly forward, 
but some one else was before me. As 
I crossed the threshold, a hand of iron 
seized me. I was flung to one side, and 
something leaped past me, intervening 
between that monstrous, waving head 
and me. 

What 
not I. 

There was a hissing and a whistling, 
a reaching out of two flaming emerald 
eyes, the snapping of a cavernous 
mouth, the darting of a 


happened next, God knows, 


whipcord 
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tongue, and five shots fired in instant 
succession, 

Then the floor got up and hit the 
ceiling. 

Then the screaming stopped. 

I stood there looking blindly at that 
hideous confusion of man and snake 
and blood, all inextricably mixed up on 
the floor. I didn’t even realize that it 
was I who had fired, until I saw the 
empty revolver in my hand. I could 
hear myself gasping for breath as the 
servants poured into the room, Then, 
through the lifting smoke, I saw Tip- 
poo’s black eyes looking up at me out 
ot hell, 

The whole thing hadn’t taken more 
than a minute, yet he was locked in that 
shining prison of black coils from head 
to foot. Every bone in his body was 
smashed. 

I flung myself on my knees, tearing 
at him like a madman, I shall feel the 
horror of those ice-cold coils—rigid as 
iron, flexible as steel, still writhing with 
life—to my dying day. 

“Tippoo! Tippoo! I’m coming!” 
The sound of my own voice came to 
me like the voice of another man. 

Out of that living death, he smiled at 
me. “Keep window tight shut, my 
sahib. Promised the mem-sahib——” 
With Diana’s name on his tortured lips, 
he died 

We looked at each other—ba 
red body, 


man, 

id woman—across his marty 
as if we seeing each 
other for the first time. We were his 
murderers. But for us, this man might 
still have been alive. 

Across that abyss of death and ter- 
ror, we looked at each other, but there 
was no longer anything in our eyes to 
be ashamed of. Something beside old 
Tippoo lay dead on that monstrous 
floor. 

Trailing across eternities of silence, 
“Oh, God, it 


were strangers 


her voice came to me: 
might have been you!” 


I said to her and I meant it: “I wish 
to God it had been!” 

It was strange to hear the two of us, 
unbelievers, whispering in the night so 
glibly about God. 

So we parted. We, who had had so 
many things to say to each other, had 
nothing left to say. 

I didn’t even notice her going. I 
waited till that which had to be done 
was done. Then I left the servants to 
their wailing and I came away. 

The silver ball still, gleams in the 
darkness. Over the black hills, the 
dawn is breaking. The silver star has 
gone. 

No faithful shadow follows me this 
time; yet, strangely enough, I don’t feel 
as if I were alone. It is like an invisi- 
ble presence sustaining me, helping me, 
a protecting hand leading me home. 

My windows—accursed windows !— 
stand open. Tippoo—white soul in a 
black body—one thing I promise you: 
Your sahib’s windows shall never be 
left open again. 

Everything is just as I left it. All 
the carefully thought-out details—the 
pen in the ink, the peg in the tumbler, 
the pipe on the floor—and my letter to 
Diana 

Oh, Diana! How am I going to bear 
the pride and love in your dear eyes 
when John thanks me for trying to save 


his wife? 


1 
} 


[his is the beginning of my punish- 
ment. It’s far less than I deserve. 

Outside, the sun is shining and the 
birds are singing. The wind from the 
plains is gone. Something stronger 
than myself is forcing me to my knees. 
Diana! Diana! I’m crying like a child 
and thanking God. 

The north wind from over the moun- 
tain is going to and fro in the garden, 
with the whip of the cold salt sea in its 
nostrils and salvation in its wings, mak- 
ing the unclean places of the earth holy 
and making the madmen sane. 
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HERE, that’s an end of every- 
thing!” said the man in the 
window; and from her chair 
by the fireplace, where she 
was writing on her knees, 

Miss Seaton ventured to say: 

“No, not quite the end. There’s yet 
the essay on Hazlitt to go into the set.” 

But he added: ‘The end of an un- 
usually perfect afternoon!” and moved 
away from the window to the fireplace, 
where he stood before her, half frown- 
ing and half smiling. 

Back of him, the window that he had 
left framed a perfect bit of English 
landscape—a lawn deep as velvet, from 
which rose here and there the shining 
trunks of low-foliaged beeches, the 
a hill in the distance, the out- 
lines of nestling houses, the glint of a 
vane on a low steeple, and the 
shadow of an abbey tower ; and between 
the hill and the lawn the undulation of 
half a mile of stream-crossed meadows, 
all golden in the tranquil June sun- 
light. 

“My wife,” he said, 
three times, and I was able to forget 
in the intervals why she came. The 
telephone was broken, and—as you re- 
member—they mercifully forgot to 
mend it. The Selfridges’ picnic has been 
one of those heavenly occurrences for 
which a writer blessed with seven chil- 


sweep of 


square 


“has been in only 


ROE 


dren can hardly be too grateful. I don’t 
think I’ve heard a baby fall above my 
head, or a chair scraped, or any indica- 
tion of above-stairs life, to-day; not to 
speak of caterwauls.” 

Miss Seaton laughed. 

“You don’t really think that, you 
know! And you never lock the doors.” 

“No,” he replied, shaking his head, 
“of course not. I’ve always had the 
feeling: What if there should be no 
one to try the handle? Sickening sen- 
timent, of course! It’s been a sound- 
less, tranquil, marvelous day, Miss Sea- 
ton.” And he added almost sharply: 
“Haven't you enjoyed it?” 

She did not answer directly. 
glad you hammered out part of 
Eighteenth-century Smile.’ ’ 

‘Now the day’s at an end,” he re- 
peated, and stretched his hands above 
his head, as if he were beginning to en- 
joy relaxation after seven hours of men- 
tal application. He glanced back at the 
square of the window. ‘I can see, down 
the avenue, an indication that the 
Selfridge picnic is over. In a few mo- 
ments seven children will come home, 
and we know what that means! Then 
the motor will arrive from the station. 
Meanwhile, I shall make a dash at dress- 
ing for dinner.” 

She rose and put her notebook and 
her pencils carefully away in a drawer, 


“T was 
‘The 
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which she locked, slipping the key upon 
a ring with others, and dropping the 
ring into a vase on the table. 

Carew, as she accomplished these 
trifling details of her daily routine, 
looked at her critically. Well as he knew 
his private secretary, constantly 
gave him a fresh surprise. One of the 
things that surprised him on this even- 
ing was the limpid undisturbedness that 
characterized her, no matter how other 
people’s minds or conditions might be 
affected, 

He was now rapidly getting into his 
usual state of uncertain, overwrought 
nerves. He looked forward with abso- 
lute dread to the return from his quiet 
study into family life—into the evening. 

But Miss Seaton, as she busied her- 
self tidying the chaos of his writing 
table, continued to quiet his nerves. 

“You are,” he said, personal to her 
for one of the rare times in his life, “the 
most reposeful being God ever made. 
You make me think sometimes of a 
summer meadow- ” He stopped. 
“You sent Waring his letter, didn’t 
you?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said. ‘Days ago.” 

Carew nodded, ‘Well, there’s almost 
nothing a poet’s vanity can’t endure. 
We'll see how he bears up to-night!” 

She had finished duties in the 
room and was moving toward the door. 


m? 


she 


her 


e pony cart had disgorged its pretty 
hall and straight for 
ind came 
Bedlam 
and pandemonium of sweet, high voices, 
laughter, and familiar calls. 

“By the way, Miss Seaton,” he asked, 
as the door was flung open, “will you 
give us the pleasure of dining with us 
to-night? I’d be glad if you'd do so, if 
you're not too tired.” 

He had half himself on the 
arm of one of the big chairs and seemed 


load, and into the 
their father’s room the b 


trooping, setting loose a little 


seated 


to be overgrown, overrun by children— 
white and pink frocks, bare legs and 
curls, straw hats and winding arms. 


From the bouquet towered his fine head, 
with its rough name of carelessly worn 
hair. 

““T'll come with pleasure, of course, 
Mr. Carew,” she answered. 

Mr. Carew’s private secretary was ac- 
customed to sudden summonses, and 
to pleas for all sorts of favors. She 
never knew when she might be asked 
to stop for dinner at the house, and her 
modest toilet had more than once caused 
her sonte embarrassment. She _ had 
finally ended by keeping a simple little 
dinner dress—‘‘something that didn’t 
crush much’—in a box, which was 
shifted hither and thither, according to 
the state in which the rooms were—tidy 
or untidy. She had rescued it from un- 
der beds, from the tops of wardrobes, 
and once had even found it in the tool 
house, where it had been put for an 
empty box. 

To-night she took out the frock and 
found it about as usual—neither too 
shabby nor too fresh, nondescript; but 
as she considered herself nondescript 
and only a filler-in of what would be 
otherwise an empty place, she was not 
too uncomfortable. Indeed, this even- 
ing there was something of a flutter at 
her heart. 

Sydney Waring, the poet of the day, 
the most talked-of man in English let- 
She could 


ters, was to dine with them. 


not help but long to see him, even from 


the distance of the farther end of the 
table, where she would sit between the 
two eldest of the seven children, whom 
their father insisted should always dine 
with the family. 

After performing her toilet in the 
night nursery, by the aid of a candle 
carefully shaded from the two beds 


wherein two more of the seven were 
asleep, Miss Seaton came down to wait 
in the study. 

Her discretion was one of her several 
qualities. She was one of those people 


who are about only when wanted, whose 
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absences are never felt, and’ who are 
never in the wrong place. 

She sat down close to the table, which 
she had tidied before leaving the room 
three-quarters of an hour earlier, Open, 
face down, was the last volume of War- 
ing’s poems, and she knew that Mr. 


Carew had been rereading them, She 
took it up and found it open at one 
of the lyrics she liked best; and, glad to 
have a few tranquil moments to herself, 
she read on and on, under the lamp. 

There was no one to inform her that 
she was appealing and charming as she 
sat there in the old Georgian chair, the 
background of the room’s dark hang- 
ings about her, the shaded light falling 
on her pretty hair, on her bare hands 
and arms, 

Carew, coming in suddenly, saw her 
like this and stopped at the open door. 
He was himself a man of lightning im- 
pulses. Whatever he had to do, he did 
immediately, on the spur of the moment, 
without reflection, and as a rule with- 
out regret or remorse. He came in sud- 
denly, shut the door behind him, and 
stood for a moment, both hands in his 
pockets, looking at Miss Seaton, And 
as he did this, he had before him two 
alternatives, One of them was to go 
forward, take her in his arms, and tell 
her—what a man does under those cir- 
chose the other 


He crossed the floor quietly, 


cumstances, Carew 
and stood beside her . and she closed her 
book and looked up at him. 

“Miss Seaton,” he said, with the 
abruptness that marked all his speech, 
“T want you to find another situation.” 

He saw the color flow into the girl’s 
cheeks, and the emotion that his unex- 
pected words had aroused bring into 
play all her self-control. As if she had 
been driving a four-in-hand, and _ all 
four horses at once had started to act 
out of line, she drew in all of her dis- 
arrayed forces. She did not ask him 
why, and, being impersonal and not 
vain, she probably did not know. 


“Certainly, Mr. Carew,” she said. “If 
you can spare me to-morrow, I'll go 
up to London.” And it rushed over 
him, as she said this, how little he could 
spare her—what her’ work, her col- 
laboration meant to him—how he re- 
posed upon her—how used he was to 
her—and what the place would be with- 
out her, 

Frowning, his face darkening, tears 
of anger and unhappiness almost forc- 
ing themselves between his lids, he said, 
“Yes, to-morrow will be all right,” and 
added: ‘“They’ve come. There’s the 
motor.” 

As she rose, putting down Waring’s 
book, and turned toward the 
which, in a second, would open to ad- 
mit the guests from London—every- 
thing that he had wanted to say to her 
for months came crowding to his lips; 
and in order to say none of them, he 
knew that he could not permit himself 
to say anything at all—that would be 
fatal. She must think what she would, 
and the worse, the better. 

As the servant opened the door, ad- 
mitting the guests, he said a few words 
to his master. 

Miss Seaton, who, although she had 
reined in her feelings, felt them quiver- 
ing under her control, saw three people 
enter, but could not distinguish any of 
her 


door— 


them very well for the film over 
another second she _ heard 
Carew say: ‘Miss Seaton—Mr. War- 
and discovered that she knew the 
other two for habitués of the house, 
and that they were speaking to her. 
“Mrs, Carew, I’m sorry to say,” said 
her husband, “has sent down word that 
one of the kiddies has run up quite a 
little temperature, and she’s not coming 
down to dinner. Waring, will you take 
in Miss.Seaton? And,” said her patron, 
without looking at her, ‘‘will you be so 


kind as to fill my wife’s place?” 


eyes. In 


ne 
ing, 


From the other end of the table, 
Carew saw her complying with his re- 
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quest, and thought, with a contraction 
of the heart, that he would never see 
her there again. On one side of her sat 
Waring, and on the other his eldest 
daughter, her long, fair hair falling 
straight on either side of her oval face. 
She and Miss Seaton were special 
friends, and Carew had often remarked 
the absorption with which Lettice 
listened when Miss Seaton spoke— 
which was rarely enough to awaken at- 
tention; and again, when she did speak, 
she always said something worth while. 

Waring thought so. That was one of 
the things that Carew observed. The 
two got on famously together, and 
seemed to be sailing off directly into 
those agreeable seas of mutual under- 
standing. 

The way in which Miss Seaton had 
taken her congé, her matter-of-fact ac- 
ceptance of what must be, he knew, a 
terrible break in her life, was in keep- 
ing with her character. He would not 
have expected anything else from her. 
She was a thoroughbred—that was one 
reason why he liked her—and you 
never expect thoroughbreds to go back 
on you in crises, But he did not quite 
understand how she could now, at the 
other end of the table, so quickly absorb 
herself in another man. But then she 
had never given him reason to flatter 
himself that he absorbed her. 


Chere suddenly came over him a de- 
re to see her at her best again—for she 


had degrees of merit. He wanted to see 
her shine, and he knew that she could. 


So from his end of the table, he spoke 


to her—perhaps just as much to break 
in upon Waring as for the other reason; 
and he saw her break her sentence short 


and turn to him and grow pale. But 
again she was equal to the demand he 
made upon her. She answered well the 
question he put to her—a subtle one— 
disengage her from 
Waring followed 


but he could not 
the man at her right. 
up the subject that Carew had opened, 
appealing directly to Miss Seaton; and 


once again Carew saw her take ship 
with him, apparently quite happily, and 
sail away on the sympathetic sea, So 
from the other end of his table he lost 
her. 

He was a psychologist, a keen reader 
of men’s minds and circumstances, and 
quick in his decisions, and he decided 
that he had lost her then and there for- 
ever. The food was tasteless, the wine 
had the flavor of ink, the room was too 
hot at his back and too cold at his feet. 
He sank back in his chair into one of 
his heavy moods, which the men on 
either side of him knew well, his brows 
contracted over his eyes. He was look- 
ing past Miss Seaton into the future, 
with a new secretary and a charmless 
house. Even the fact of his own virtue, 
his own self-control, failed to bring him 
any comfort. 

His glance then wandered to Lettice 
and her sister; and the younger girl, 
catching his eye and taking it for a sum- 
mons to her to claim a privilege, slipped 
from her seat, went over to her father, 
and, putting her arm around his neck, 
curved herself on the chair and hung 
over him, her loosened blond hair fall- 
ing across his somber face. 


No one in the world but. the man be- 
side Miss could, always 
thought, have 
As Sydney Waring 


Situation oO! 


Seaton she 


saved her that evening. 
came in upon a 
which he knew nothing, he 


came into it with the charm of his own 


and the blissfulness of 
ignorance. From the moment when she 
had placed her hand on his arm, as they 
had gone in to dinner, he had made her 
feel that she was the one person in the 
world he wanted to sit beside; and be- 
fore she knew it, something in him had 
that, if 
she did not forget her bruise, she was 
at least able to bear it others 
without flinching. 

And _ she 
again, the film would cross her eyes. 


personality 


struck a chord so harmonious, 
before 


bore it. Every now and 
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When Carew spoke to her, she won- 
dered where she should find her voice. 
On the practical side of the question, 
the loss of a position was important. 
Then, too, she loved them all. To 
Carew himself she was as loyal as if he 
had been a country. She championed 
him everywhere—and he was unpop- 
ular enough, and misunderstood. 

She had never directly asked herself 
the one personal question regarding 
him, and if it had been put to her, would 
certainly have answered at first that she 
did not know. A woman would have to 
care terribly for him, she would have 
said, to care in spite of his idiosyn- 
crasies and peculiarities. The emotional 
part of their relationship had never 
come to a crisis, and it was a singular 
fact that when that crisis had occurred, 
Waring should have appeared. He in- 
troduced himself into her aura and her 
thoughts with the persistent force of the 
man meant for her. 

She sat, filling Mrs. Carew’s place, 
and carefully avoiding Carew’s eyes. 
She knew his moods as well as any- 
body did, and if on another night than 
this he had fallen into the gloom she 
now observed, she would have devoutly 
hoped that he would not be tempted to 
work until midnight. Now, it made no 
difference when he wanted to work or 
did not want to work 
would digest well or badly 
cursed at the noise above his head, or 


-whether he 

whether he 
had neuralgia when the terrace was 
damp. Nothing would ever make any 
difference again to her here; and as she 
realized it fully, and the dinner came 
to its close, she left the table with the 
little girls, unutterably sad. She sat 
down before the fire in the drawing- 
room, a child on either side of her. 

“Miss Seaton,” Lettice said, “isn’t it 
jolly that Mr. Waring and the two 
others should have come together? You 
know how they talk! They won’t be out 
for ever so long, and you'll have time 
to tell us a story.” 


She looked into the fire, and the red 
of it around the black coals said to her, 
“The last time!’ She wanted to weep, 
but could not, of course, before the chil- 
dren. The younger girl heard her sigh. 

“Don’t bother if you’re tired,” she 
said gently. 

Miss Seaton turned and kissed her 
cheek—the one that had leaned against 
her father’s somber face. 


But Waring did not remain in the 
dining room to talk to the others. He 
came out, walking quickly across the 
room and up to Miss Seaton, and stood 
by her, looking down at her with un- 
disguised pleasure. The little girls rose 
and, kissing Miss Seaton with the ec- 
stasy that children bestow on those who 
never bore them, bade Waring good 
night politely and crossed the room 
slowly together, their arms around each 
other’s waists. They had lost their 
story. At the door, as they went out, 
they turned back longingly for a last 
look at Miss Seaton. Waring was still 
standing looking down upon her with 
pleasure, 

“T couldn’t tell you at table, of course, 
Miss Seaton,” he said, “how I felt about 
meeting you. And, of course, you 
wouldn’t understand, though you must 
know what an event it is.” 
boyishly. 


He laughed 


“I’m one of those writing 
that stand 


“Perhaps it proves that I 


I 
> 1 
I 


fellows can criticism,” he 
went on. 
haven’t as much talent as some of the 
reviews say I have; perhaps it shows 
that I’m not sure of myself. At any 
rate, I can stand it. But for the first 
time, I find I rather like it!” 

Miss Seaton gave him no reason to 
suppose that she did not follow what 
he was saying. She waited, as she had 
a way of doing, patiently, for things to 
develop. 

“Well,” he said pleasantly, 
would have supposed that such a critic 
was shut up down here in Sussex— 
although you’re not always shut up in 


“who 
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Sussex, and I’ve been finding out that 
you’re pretty well known in London. 
Why, even Belloc and Hardy and Mere- 
dith, and a lot of chaps during the last 
week, have spoken to me of you.” 

Miss Seaton, looking tp at 
asked: “Why should they ?” 

As he went on, his smile faded and 
his face assumed a more serious ex- 
pression. He still stood with his hands 
in his pockets, bending down upon her 
the look of pleasure. 

“For my part—well, you don’t know 
what you've done for me. Do you 
know, your criticism of my verses is 
the most remarkable I’ve ever had? 
Naturally I was not as interested in the 
thing itself as I was in how it affected 


him, 


me!” 

Miss Seaton started to speak. 

“T told Carew about it just now, and 
I told him that if the criticism had come 
from him, it would have severed our 
friendship.” He laughed. “I couldn’t 
have stood it from a man. It was too 
piercing—almost cruel; clear as I found 
it afterward, lucid and remarkable. If, 
for instance, it had been Carew himself, 
I’d have given him thunder for it—and 
it would have done me no good.” 

Miss Seaton sat back in her chair and 
changed the position of her hands, 
which were not often restless, 

“Carew said 

Yes,” Miss Seaton asked, 

Ir. Carew say?” 

“He said: ‘Go and tell Miss Seaton 
about it. She’s a critic.’ 
And,” said the poet, “you are.” He 
went on, with some excitement: ‘To 
think of your going through the whole 
book, pulling it to pieces, taking the 
trouble to analyze the verse and sen- 
timents like that! I hope you’re not 
angry—I didn’t think a woman could 
do it.” 

“You’re 
Seaton. 

But he did not appear to notice this. 
“Why,” he continued confidentially, ‘do 


“what did 


wonderful 


quite right,” said 


Miss 


you know what I’ve done? I’ve re- 
written the whole set of poems that I 
sent down here in manuscript for Carew 
to read. It was almost too much to 
bear’—he laughed a little—‘‘when you 
told me that my last three lyrics were 
décousus! It’s just what they were— 
it was just the word, But,” he added, 
nodding and smiling, “I’ve sewn them 
up now. I think I’ve made them what 
they ought to be. 

*Hasn’t Carew been in luck,” he con- 
tinued warmly, “‘all these years, to have 
you under his roof, working for him 
like that? But,” he added, “how could 
you let him? How could you bring 
your fine mind down to harness? Why, 
it’s a dreadful waste, Miss Seaton! You 
ought to be writing stunning things. 
You must! Why, you could do any- 
thing you liked, intellectually—any- 
thing! You shouldn’t be Carew’s secre- 
tary any longer.” 

As he had not sat down by her side, 
Miss Seaton now rose from her chair, 
and, leaning with one hand on the back 
of it, said: 

“T’m not going to be Mr. Carew’s sec- 
retary any longer.” 

“You’re not?” he asked eagerly. 

“No,” she said. ‘I’m going to Lon- 
don to-morrow to look for a new posi- 
tion.” 

“Really ?” he exclaimed, and grew ab- 
looking from her, 
down at the fire. * Really ? Well——” 
Then he broke off abruptly, looking up 
at her still with pleasure. “I didn’t ex- 
pect to find you like this, Miss Seaton. 
I expected a bas bleu—a woman of 
middle age—a_ strong-minded, intel- 
lectual woman—even a little mannish, 
perhaps. You're not angry, are you?” 
And he added with singular sweetness 
and the boyishness that was one of his 
charms: “You can’t mind that I find 
you different, and that I like the differ- 
ence most awfully?” 

The others came in slowly together 
from the smoking room, and from the 


sent-minded, awa) 
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doorway Carew saw them and came 
over and joined them. 

“T have been complimenting Miss 
Seaton on her remarkable critical gift, 
Carew,” said the poet. 

“Have you?” 

“Yes. Belloc said to me just before I 
left London: ‘Perhaps you'll meet 
Carew’s secretary. She’s got a wonder- 
ful mind. Carew says he couldn't get 
on without her.’ ” 

“Tt would be very difficult.” 

Miss Seaton, standing with her hand 
still on the back of the chair, was very 
pale. She looked from one to the other 
of the men, but Carew’s eyes held hers. 
They were appealing; they were com- 
manding. 

She found herself saying to him, as 
they stood there together—Waring and 
the other men had wandered off to 
Carew’s library, to continue their 
smoke there: 

“T didn’t undeceive him, Mr. Carew. 
I thought it would be better for you to 
do it yourself.” 

“T shall not undeceive him.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said gently, “you must. 
And, please, before he leaves Church- 
gate.” 

Carew, keeping always in his mind 
the importance of the fact that he must 
live up to what he had set himself to do, 
and that she must not see the least per- 
sonality toward her in his attitude, or 
guess at his unhappiness, forced himself 
to laugh; and there was endugh humor 
in the situation to help him. 

“Tt’s really awfully amusing,” he said. 
“T couldn’t possibly spoil it, Miss Sea- 
ton; and you see I have grown so into 
the habit of leaning on you, of hiding 
behind you, of doing all sorts of daring 
things and putting the blame on your 
shoulders 

She was no more personal than he, 
but she was not amused by the humor of 
the situation just now. 

“T quite understand that you haven’t 
cared to tell your friends 


” 


always 


frankly how ridiculous you thought 
some of the things they sent you were. 
I’ve seen, too, what a bore and a bother 
it has been to you to criticize their 
manuscripts. You’ve been awfully gen- 
erous and kind about doing so, and I 
understand, But 

Carew leaned against the mantel- 
shelf, his elbow on it and his fine head 
sunk on his hand. The firelight shone 
redly upon him—his loosely set-up fig- 
ure, spare and muscular, His head and 
face were in the shadow. He laughed 
again—this time sincerely, 

“You can’t think,” he said, “how 
some of those fellows in London admire 
you, Miss Seaton. There’s no reasan 
why they shouldn’t, of course; but I 
mean to say, while to—the rest of us— 
you’re simply a dear little woman—in- 
capable of being a literary tyrant and 
bore—to them you’re a veritable Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, or worse! 
When Carruthers asked me the other 
day what I[ thought about his new book 
—you know what I think!—I told him 
that I hadn’t had time to: read it, but 
that my secretary had, and as I valued 
her opinion more than any literary 
critic’s, would he care to have it?” 
Carew laughed again softly. “Of 
he said, in the familiar tone 
used with her when he was in 


course,” 
that he 


an especially good humor, “you know 


he is. 


Carruthers, what a vain old ass 
Well, of 
me, Miss Seaton—for 
That is, not at first. But I started in, 
and in a few moments he was hanging 
on my words, I brought in your name 
half a dozen times, and before the end 


he had begged to meet you and all the 


ourse he didn’t care—forgive 


your opinion ! 


rest of it.”’ 
He ran his fingers lightly through his 
hair, laughing at the humor of it. 
“T rather outdid myself,” he 
“with that little book review. It 
worth twenty pounds.” 
He glanced at her. 
trembling, but he did not see it. 


said, 
was 


Her lips were 
She 
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was controlling herself with a great 
effort. 

“Yes,” he said, “I’ve hidden behind 
you for a good many years. It’s saved 
me a lot of trouble; it’s let me keep my 
friends and air my vain thoughts. It’s 
made you quite famous; and now, in 
the case of Waring, he marks the finish. 
The rest of them will have to get on 
as best they can now. I shall make lots 
of enemies or else refuse to give any 
one the benefit of my opinion.” 

He heard her ask: “Would it be too 
much trouble to tell me what you said 
to Mr. Waring?” And he stirred. Her 


peculiarly sweet voice always had the 


back from 
He said 


faculty of bringing him 
wherever he had wandered. 
rather curtly: 

“I gave myself the trouble of writing 
the letter by hand, and I couldn't for- 
get it. It is, fortunately, a rare oc- 
currence. I told him that my secre- 
tary, Miss Seaton, had read the poems 
and had confided her opinions of them 
to me; and that, as I thought them re- 
markable and very keen, I wondered 
if he would be interested to hear what 
they were. That,” he said, nodding at 
her, “was my preface. After that 
No doubt you remember the rest, as you 
wrote it out for me.” 

“Oh, yes. I remember quite well.” 

If he had chosen the best means of 
from him—granted 
the 


lisenchanting her 


she was more or less under 
dominance of his personality—he could 
not have found a better way than this. 

“But it isn’t honest,” he heard her 
say. “It isn’t fair!” 

“Oh”—he shrugged—‘love and war, 
you know, Miss Seaton! And, for my 
part, I think that anything in literature 
is fair game, It’s the hardest road there 
is, and if we can get any fun or amuse- 
ment out of it, for God’s sake let’s do 
it!” 

“But,” she said, “in the case of Mr. 
Waring, to begin with”’—and it showed 
how feminine she was; it irritated him 


and made him like her all the more— 
“you see, I don’t think any of those 
things about his verses. I think they 
were perfectly beautiful!” 

“Of course you did!” he said, 
amused. “Of course you did! And that 
schoolgirl enthusiasm is just the appre- 
ciation that would have ruined him as a 
poet. He says he has rewritten his col- 
lection. Think of that! Why, ten to 
one, it will be good for something!” 

“Then,” she went on obstinately, “he 
thinks me something quite different 
from what I am.” 

Carew took his arm away from the 
chimneypiece and came over a little 
nearer to where she stood. 

“Well,” he said shortly, ““what differ- 
ence does it make what Mr. Waring 
thinks of you?” 

There was a sob in her voice; she 
held tightly to the back of her chair, as 
she forced herself to speak. 

“Of course,” she said, “it makes no 
difference to you. You think of me as 
a human machine, with no more feelings 
than a typewriter—something that you 
can use for years, make say what you 
like, retract what you think fit, and at 
the end of the time throw away becausé 
it’s a little worn out.” 

As she spoke, her desire to weep grew 
fainter. Her cheeks reddened and her 
eyes flashed at him. 


“ 


She was so excited that she did not 
see her patron’s expression, and never 
knew that if Waring, with a book in his 
hand, had not come quickly in from the 
library, Carew would then and there 


have told her that he loved her. 


Three months later, when the drizzle 
of a long and gloomy afternoon had set- 
tled into the steady downpour of a bad 
November storm, Miss Seaton found 
herself before a cheerful fireside, sew- 
ing lace on one of those abortions that 
are known by the name of “old ladies’ 


caps.” As she sewed, she stopped twice 
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during a half hour to srush away from 
her eyes something like tears. 
_ She was no longer a private secre- 
tary to a brilliant man of letters. She 
was companion to an exacting old lady 
of seventy-two years of age, who, in- 
stead of intellect, had prejudices and 
caprices. She missed everything in her 
former life. She missed Carew and the 
delight of working with a genius. She 
missed the adorable children and their 
flattering demands, She missed Church- 
gate and its beauty, and even the ardu- 
ous work, in which there was always a 
never-failing mental interest. She had 
not been long in the position she now 
held, nor had she been fortunate in find- 
ing anything congenial to do. Finally, 
at the end of her resources, she had ac- 
cepted this position as a last resort. 
There was no reason, as far as she could 
see, why she should not have to fill it 
until the old lady died; and if she died 
soon, it would be a calamity, and if she 
lived forever, it would be a worse one. 
Whenever she permitted herself to 
think back at all, her thoughts centered 
around that evening at Churchgate 
when Mr. Carew had told her that he 
had had enough of her, and when War- 
ing had swum into her ken. That night, 
when she had gone to the little house she 
occupied at the end of the village street 
not under Carew’s 


—for she did live 


roof—her feelings had been a curious 
medley of unhappiness and 
blended with the mystery and 
ment that surround the awakening of a 
great interest. She had fallen in love 
with the poet at first sight, and the 
fact that she must remain forever to 
him something that she was not dis- 
tressed her. 

She had gone up to London the fol- 
lowing morning on the same train with 
him, and, curiously enough, honest as 
she was fundamentally, she had not 
been able to tell him the truth. Indeed, 


anxiety, 
excite- 


she had told him very little of anything, 
for he had talked to her all the time de- 
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lightfully. Her chief decision had been 
that loyalty to her patron prevented her 
from making him out a liar, that it did 
not matter in the least what anybody 
thought about her anyway, and that she 
would slip out of it all as discreetly and 
unobtrusively as she could. 

The day that began with the trip to 
London had extended itself to a lunch- 
eon at Slater's, where Waring had con- 
tinued to be delightful and to bend upon 
her that look of undisguised pleasure. 
He had seemed most flatteringly to en- 
joy her, or, rather—what is sometimes 
more flattering still—to enjoy being with 


her, laughing with her, telling her 
things, asking her questions, and an- 
swering them himself. And_ when, 


toward the closing hour of the National 
Gallery, she had found herself sitting by 
his side before his favorite picture, she 
had realized that he had never sought 
any of her opinions, or bothered her in 
the least about her ideas of life, or made 
any mental demands upon her, and that 
she had been able, nevertheless, to 
please him by just her atmosphere. 

It had been a great comfort to Miss 
Seaton to remember this all these weary 
weeks, because, once admitting to her- 
that she had fallen in love with 
him, the torture of feeling that she was 
not possessed of an intellect to impress 
him was spared her by the remembrance 
that he had not seemed to care anything 
about her mind anyway. 

She was obliged to take what com- 
fort she could in this reflection, for she 
had no other. Sensitive, unhappy, trou- 
bled, feeling herself posing as a fraud, 
she had wilfully failed him at the ren- 
dezvous he had made with her for the 
following day, and had completely 
slipped out of his sight and knowledge. 

She read about him everywhere. She 
had bought all his books. She had cut 
out from one of the reviews a very bad 
picture of him, and it was pinned in her 
glass in the north room which she oc- 


cupied, and from which she viewed 
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what, after Churchgate, seemed a pe- 
culiarly unsympathetic landscape. 

Her employer, who had had her tea, 
was taking what Miss Seaton in mo- 
ments of bitterness characterized as a 
“senile nap.” She sat in a chair in the 
shadow, her eyes protected by a green 
shade. She slept heavily, and would 
probably sleep long; and Miss Seaton 
sewed and wiped away her furtive tears. 

She had threaded a fresh needle, and 
had gone at her task anew, when the 
maid opened the drawing-room door, 
and, without announcing him, let in 
Sydney Waring. He had evidently come 
in haste and walked up from the sta- 
tion, for his boots were soaking, and 
there was mud on his rolled-up trou- 
sers. He came directly over to where 
she sat; and as she rose in great sur- 
prise, dropping her workbasket, with 
its spools and thimble and lace, on the 
floor, she found herself shaking hands 
with him, 

“Well, I’ve found you,” he said; 
“after weeks of search. And why did 
you choose Lancashire? And what is 
your position? And why didn’t you an- 
swer my letter? And why didn’t you 
meet me, as you promised to do? And 
have you heard from Carew?” 

She listened to the swift questions, 
already knowing him well enough to un- 
derstand that he would not expect an 
swers to them. 

‘May I sit down?” he asked, and did 
so without her permission. “You can’t 
think how I have needed you, or how 
important it was to me to find you.” 

She saw that he had in his hand a 
small package of manuscript. The 
very sight of manuscript, with the as- 
sociations it brought back to her, was 
heavenly. He held it out to her. 

“My new book. And, of course, I 
can't give it in to the publishers until 
you’ve read it—until I’ve had your 
criticism.” 

She had resumed her chair and taken 
the manuscript in her lap. Her emo- 


tion at seeing him was sincere, but her 
chief feeling was gladness, and this is 
the sensation over which one needs the 
least control. Her face, lifted to him, 
was radiant. Its joy, its unfeigned 
pleasure, were the things that he most 
wanted to see, although he hardly knew 
it himself. He put out his hand im- 
pulsively and took hers. 

“I am so glad to find you—so glad! 
And could you read this to-night? I’m 
going to stay at the village inn.” He 
looked around the room. “I suppose 
your people wouldn’t put me up?” 

The old lady in her chair slept se- 
renely. She was very deaf and ex- 
tremely comfortable. She was dream- 
ing, as she sat there, of her youth. She 
met once again some one at the garden 
gate. The two by the fireside did not 
disturb her. 

“My ‘people,’” said Miss Seaton, 
“are a very eccentric old lady. She 
doesn’t like visitors. I’m afraid I 
couldn’t even ask you to dinner.” 

He had slowly withdrawn his hand 
and was looking at her with the undis- 
guised pleasure on his face. 

“Never mind,” he said. ‘Never 
mind, I'll do well enough at the inn. 
And to-morrow, after luncheon, I'll run 
up and you'll tell me what you can. The 
publishers are clamoring for the manu- 


script, and if you’re as hard on me this 


time as you were before, it’ll take me 
two months to put things straight.” 
Then he asked, with an abrupt change 
of subject: “Why didn’t you come, as 
you said you would, that next day?” 

“Well she began hesitatingly ; 
and he finished for her: 

“T bored you. I talked too much 
about myself. I realized it afterward. 
I asked you nothing.” 

“Oh, no!” she assured him. 
to hear. It wasn’t that.” 

“When I come to-morrow 
luncheon, shall I find you gone? 
you run away?” 

In her dreams, the old lady kissed 


“T loved 


after 
Will 
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her lover by the gate, and the shock 
woke her up. She started violently, 
making rather a gurgling noise as she 
wakened. Both the real lovers by the 
fireside started as well. Waring had 
put out his hand again; he drew it back. 
He heard Miss Seaton say in a low 
tone: 

“She is almost stone-blind and nearly 
as deaf; so would you just slip out, 
please? And to-morrow, after lunch- 
eon, I'll meet you at the gate. Good 
night.” 

Waring did as he was bid, and slipped 
out agilely. Miss Seaton heard her 
name called from across the room, and, 
laying the manuscript of the poems in 
her workbasket, went to answer the 
summons, 


That evening, upstairs in her room— 
considered at one time too damp for a 
storeroom, and given to her because a 
bell in it brought her within range of 
the deaf old lady—Miss Seaton finally 
escaped the duties of life, and could 
confront her problems. There is a 
pride in the confronting of certain 
problems, difficult though they may be, 
when these problems are purely per- 
sonal, when they are exclusively one’s 
own. 

Miss Seaton could scarcely enjoy this 


possession to the full, because (¢ 


was mixed up in hers, 
cided to be frank with tl 

she loved, she would have to 

loyal to her former patron. That would 
now be even more difficult than before. 

In leaving her, taking a bold ad- 
vantage of her assurance to him of her 
old lady’s complete infirmities, Waring 
had said to her quickly, in an under- 
tone: 

“Carew sent me. Not that I needed 
to be sent, but he gave me courage to 
come.” 

She was nothing if not appreciative. 


Whatever was their ludicrous, ridic- 


ulous, and heavenly relation, Carew had 


been the means of its existing at all. 
That was the dreadful part of it. 

She could not give herself the joy of 
supposing that Waring had come just 
for her. If she were not flying under 
the brilliant colors of Carew’s mind— 
one of the most lucid of the times— 
was she a big enough person—oh, heav- 
ens!—to be sought out just for her in- 
tellect ? 

What if, as she hoped and feared, as 
she wanted with all her soul to believe 
—what if he—well, cared for her? The 
discovery of her mediocrity would finish 
that up quickly. If she carried on the 
farce and married himn—— Here Miss 
Seaton’s thoughts became so troubled, 
so befogged, and also so luminous, that 
she walked all around her little damp 
room in the candlelight, twisting her 
handkerchief, worrying, wondering, 
feeling. And on the table, near the can- 
dle, lay Waring’s verses! 

The rain fell frankly and steadily. 
There was a tin roof outside her bed- 
room, and the rain beat on it with its 
liquid hammers, then rushed on down 
into the gutters and over the withered 
leaves that had fallen from the yew 
and were rotting in the wet. 

Outside were the soft sounds of the 
storm, through Waring had 
walked to the inn—a wet couple of 
miles. He must have wanted to see her, 


to have tramped out here And they 


which 


for his verses! 


were lamps in the hou e. and 
no doubt she might have had one for the 
asking; but she had asked for nothing 
here, and had contented herself with the 
meager primitiveness of her surround- 
ings, too depressed to care, and subcon- 
sciously feeling herself on the threshold 
of something that would one day make 
her forget. 

The following day she would meet 
him, and suppose he made love to her? 
He would be making love to some one 
he thought she was and she wasn’t— 
making love to a mind and intellect, and 
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she was the most commonplace of per- 
sons! Why, nothing in all her life could 
be worse! Even supposing, in spite of 
everything, he could—just imagining 
that he might—grow to care for her as 
she was—if such a thing could be pos- 
sible—she would always have to re- 
member that his first seeking of her— 
that his first drawing toward her—that 
his speaking to her—had been because 
he thought she was what she was not. 
She couldn’t bear it. She wouldn’t see 
him. She would do exactly what he 
had asked humorously if she meant to 
do—she would run away. To go to 
meet him at the gate, as he had sug- 
gested, after his trustful giving to her 
of these verses, unless she told him the 
truth immediately, would be in itself a 
sort of dishonesty. 

She sat down in the candlelight and 
drew, almost guiltily, his manuscript 
toward her and began to read. As she 
read on and on, the candle burned down 
in its socket. She lit another and con- 
tinued. Her cheeks grew red; she sat 
over the pages with parted lips and 
humid eyes, 

It was very late when she finished, 
and still later when she had sealed and 
addressed a letter to Waring and placed 
it on top of the manuscript. 


oO" lock, 


trum- 


Phe following two 

deat old lad) : with her ear 
pet adjusted and Sydney 
Waring at the other end of it. 

‘You haven’t any idea, then, where 
she’s gone?” 

“No idea at all.” 

It seemed that a matter of family im- 
portance—though how she could have 
known of it, and if she had known, why 
she hadn’t spoken of it, was a mystery 
—had called the old lady’s companion 
back into the world that employers re- 
sent as existing for those on whom they 
have a lien. It was a matter of annoy- 
ance’ and irritation that Miss Seaton 
should have affairs, and a matter of 


very great inconvenience that the deaf 
old lady should be left like this. Like 
this!’ And her hand trembled. 

Miss Seaton had taken a train to 
London in the early-morning hours, and 
had left, in passing, the manuscript and 
the letter at his inn; and he had nothing 
to do but follow her, which he promptly 
did. 

London is wide and has millions of 
souls, but it is possible to be found in 
it. There is always the element of 
chance in the affairs of men, and there 
is as well that drifting toward one an- 
other of atoms, the reason for which 
has never been materially explained. 

He met her by chance in Slater’s 
restaurant, just as the waiter handed 
her a plate of boiled mutton with caper 
sauce and an unpoetic, commonplace 
dish of boiled potatoes. 

Waring sat down opposite her. There 
was nothing unpoetic, to him at least, 
in her face as she saw him. He put 
out his hand across the restaurant table. 
The element of chance that had drawn 
them together operated still further in 
the fact that they were the only oc- 
cupants of the four-seated table. 


“You can’t run away now,” he said; 


“for a moment, at least! If you do, 
they'll think you’re trying to escape 
without paying your bill, and they'll stop 
you at the door! And you can’t even 
eat that glorious boiled dinner until I’ve 
asked you——” 

He left the seat opposite her and came 
around and sat by her side. 

“Will you marry me?” he asked. 
“And I know your first name—you 
wrote it in your letter, Mary. Mary 
Seaton, will you marry me?” 

“No,” she said. “I can’t.” 

The words hardly passed her lips. 
His face was bright and assured, and he 
only smiled at her. 

“Oh, yes, you can! You don’t know 
how easy it is, or how easy it can pe 
made.” 
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He called the waiter and asked for 
her bill and paid it. 

“Come,” he said, rising. “I’m not a 
poet for nothing! You couldn’t eat 
now—I know that. Come out, and I'll 
tell you in the taxi what I want to say. 
Then, when you've heard me, perhaps 
we'll come back to mutton and boiled 
potatoes, Come!” 

She sat immovable. 

“T can’t,” she said again. 

“Oh, yes, you can,” he said brightly, 
holding out his hand. “Oh, yes, you 
can!” 

And she did. 

Out in the taxi, as they went along 
the Strand and out into Trafalgar 
Square, with both his hands covering 
her, Waring said to her: 

“It was your letter—your wonderful, 
charming, delightful letter—that showed 
me my real feelings, Isn’t it your ex- 
traordinary g 

“Please stop!” said Mary Seaton, 

But he went on: “The qualities of 
your extraordinary mind, although they 
naturally dazzled me, in a way were a 
barrier just at first. Can you under- 
stand? Your superiority over me put 
me just a little bit from you. Do you 
understand? I was almost jealous of 
you! Forgive me! I dare say I can 
accept it in time, and incline to it, as I 
must; but it was your letter that made 
me love you.” 

“My letter?” 
“But I don’t think I said anything in it 
at all!” 

“That was just it,” said the poet. “It 
was what you didn’t say! It was the 
reserve and the delicacy—the warm, 


she murmured feebly. 


generous praise you gave me, without 
a word of criticism—and the woman’s 


Why, you don’t know 
It was beautiful— 
Nothing you've 


touch ; just that. 
what that letter was! 
perfectly beautiful! 
ever done intellectually 
“Oh, stop!” said Mary Seaton. 
“Nothing could ever have brought me 
to you as that little letter did.” 
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He felt a response in the hands un- 
der his, for the first time. 

“I’m glad of that,” she said simply. 
“T’m glad if it was my letter fe 

She tried, in the confusion of her 
mind, to recall something of the hasty, 
scribbled words, written with tears, by 
the light of the guttering candle, when 
she had felt that she would never see 
him again—could not tell him the truth 
and be loyal to Carew—and when she 
‘had thought that his poems were the 
most wonderful poems in the world, and 
had told him so, 

He kissed her, 


“T dare say,” he said, after a little, 
“that I shall get used to your mental 
superiority. But, you know, a chap 
hates—especially a writing chap—to 
feel that his wife is so deucedly intel- 
lectual !” 

“T think I can make you forget it,” 
she murmured. 

“If anything could have been a bar- 
rier between us, it would. have been 
that.” 

“But my letter broke it down?” 

“Yes,” he said seriously. “I trem- 
bled when I broke the seal. If you 
had criticized these poems as you did 
the others, I should have known that 
because, see, in 


you didn’t know; you 


best. I 


If you’d torn 


these poems I’ve given my 
couldn't do anything else. 
them ‘mercilessly apart, as you did the 
others”—he felt her hand stir in his— 
“why, I really believe it would have 
been the end of everything. But your 
sweet, gentle, generous comprehension, 
the meed of praise you gave—it was 
just what I needed, just what a man 
wants”’—and his face was close to hers 
—*‘‘from his wife.” 

The taxi was spinning them along the 
Mall. 

“I’m afraid 
tatingly, yet living up to her character, 
looking him full in the eye as she spoke, 


” 


she said slowly, hesi- 
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“that when you find out how common- 
place I am, you won't rs 

“Commonplace !”’ 

“How really stupid I am 

“My dear girl!” 

“I’m really nothing but Mr. Carew’s 
secretary—and the old lady’s companion 


He interrupted her in the most agree- 
able of ways, and then said: 

“You're you!” 

Not only was she unwilling to tell 
him for Carew’s sake, but now for her 
own. In one moment, she was full of 
happiness at the thought that he loved 
her just for herself, and dismayed at the 
thought of what the revelation would 
mean when he discovered the lack of 
that remarkable mind. He might not, 
indeed, want criticism for morning, 
noon, and night fare, but he had been 
drawn to her originally by her reputed 
cleverness. 

Waring tapped on the glass of the 
tax1. 

“Carew’s in town,” he said. “His 
wife’s been up for an operation. Let’s 
go and see him and tell him the news.” 
. “Oh, no!” she said, filled with em- 
barrassment and reluctance, 

But he had her at the Grosvenor be- 
fore she knew it, and presently she 
stood with Waring in a hotel sitting 

om and was shaking hands with her 

ner patron, Her eye had already 
ken in the disorder of his table, the 
disorder of his dress, his ruffled hair; 
and she knew by old signs, well applied 
and faithfully indicated, that things had 
been going very wrong, indeed. 

She was flattered by his eagerness 
and by his pleasure—a pleasure nearly 
as undisguised as Waring’s. She was so 
embarrassed, and still so happy and so 
full of emotion, that she heard vaguely 
\Varing’s breaking of the news. 

“So you’ve discovered her!’ Carew 
said. 


“Yes,” said Waring. “I’ve found out 
6 


that a bas bleu can be exquisitely some- 
thing else.” 

Miss Seaton, not realizing her ex- 
traordinary familiarity, timidly touched 
her former patron’s coat sleeve with 
fluttering fingers. 

“Will you tell him, please, that I’m 
not what he thinks?” 

Carew smiled. He looked down at 
the little fingers on his rough coat. 

“You see, I don’t know what he 
thinks, Miss Seaton.” 

“You know what he must not think,” 
she said. 

Waring was looking at them intently ; 
and he told her afterward that for a 
moment the most terrible and startling 
and wrecking thoughts came to his mind 
as she stood there. 

Carew ran his hands through his hair. 

“She wants me to tell you,” he said 
to the poet, “that she’s the most delight- 
ful little woman in the world “4 

“Oh, Mr. Carew!” 

“Yes,” said Carew. 


Her hand had dropped from his coat 


sleeve. He put both his behind his 
back and bent his brilliant eyes upon 
the younger man. 

“That she'll make you an admirable 
wife, my dear chap ‘ 

Waring said: “I don’t need to be told 
that, old man.”’ 

The author of “The Eighteenth-cen- 
tury Smile’ stepped back a little. 

“You're in luck,” he said 
quietly, ‘You don’t know in what great 
luck are. You happen to have 
fallen into it. It doesn’t always occur, 
you know. We start in, and find we are 
all wrong; and that’s the tragedy of 
married life. It’s the repose a woman 
can give you—the atmosphere she can 
create—the calm stability of certain 
characters—the gentle understanding 
that some human’ souls possess—the 
peace they exhale—if I may use such 
an expression—that is precious—pre- 
cious—to a man’s needs, I don’t know 
what we give them, Waring. Probably 


great 


you 
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we don’t think enough about that. But 
they make us. They do more than they 
know, and than we appreciate.” 

He stopped. He was making love to 
her before the other man’s eyes, and if 
she did not know it, Waring did. 

Miss Seaton broke in upon the eulogy, 
in her quiet, practical, matter-of-fact, 
yet gentle way, and for the first time 
she called the man she was going to 
marry by his first name. 

“Sydney, I'll tell you, since Mr. 
Garew won’t. I never criticized your 
poems. I’m not capable of it. I never 
did any of the criticisms you thought I 
did. Mr. Carew did them all, but he 
thought it was better that it should not 
be known—that his friends would take 
it better. So he let them think it was I. 
I didn’t mind very much, until I realized 
how it would affect you.” 

And this is how it affected him. 

An amused expression crossed his 
face. “You didn’t tear to pieces my 
volume of verse?” he said. 

“T couldn’t have done it. 
they were beautiful!” 

“Why, then,” he said, “of course you 
were right! I thought it at the time— 
and all that work was wasted! I knew 
they were, better as they were!” He 
laughed again. ‘Damn!’ he said. 

He turned to Carew. “You old brute! 
You couldn’t write a poem, even if you 


I thought 


fell in love again! You’re all right when 
it comes to prose, Carew, but you’re 
away off on lyrics! If I can get to- 
gether that first manuscript, I’ll bring 
it out as I originally wrote it.” 

But the tears had sprung to the wom- 
an’s eyes. Waring’s voice changed, al- 
though he was still humorous and very 
much amused. 

“Since I saw you,” he said, “I knew 
you weren’t that kind; and I’ve been 
watching so as to find a trace of it, to 
see it appear.” 

He put out his hand to Carew. 

“Thank you so much,” he said, “for 
being it and relieving my mind!” 

A few moments later, Carew stood 
in his window and watched them cross 
the square together, Waring’s hand un- 
der her arm. There had been a few 
hours of the November day in which 
an orange sun had,struggled behind the 
fog, but the gloom had triumphed, and 
all down the street shifted and drifted 
the darkness of the foggy twilight ; and 
into it, Waring and Miss Seaton disap- 
peared and were swallowed up. 

A trained nurse had come noiselessly 
into the sitting room from the next 
apartment, . 

“Mrs, Carew says that she can see 
you, sir, if you feel like coming in.” 

It was a second before he answered: 

“Very good. I’ll come directly.” 


QUATRAIN 


LITTLE coldness and the rain 
Will transformation show ; 


How 


strange 


and 


white the world would be 


If tears should fall as snow! 


McLANDBURGH WILSON. 








ssIN CAN HARRIS splattered 

the last of his stock of chips 

sloppily on the double o, and 

stared at the roulette layout 

with unseeing eyes while the 

wheel spun and the little ball hopped 

erratically, coming to rest at length on 

seventeen. There were no bets on 
seventeen. 

“I lost,” Tin Can declared dramati- 
cally, with the air of one making a 
startlingly original statement. “Yes, I 
did. Don’ ’spute me. I lost. All right. 
Broke. Clean broke. G’ night.” 

“Good night,” echoed the proprietor 
casually, as Tin Can reeled uncertainly 
away through the crowd. 

iy all the laws so generally enforced 
upon convivial mankind by John Bar- 
levcorn, Bill 
‘dead drunk,” but he 

mpany Tin Can 
forfive mi 


Heenan should have been 
not. In 
had 


mtns, 


Was 
with Harris he 
in the interior 
guiding a party of sons of 
wealthy New York and Boston famil- 
ies in search of game and adventure. 

He stood now with his back to the 
bar and elbows resting thereon, thumbs 
hooked in his belt, entertaining a crowd 
of erstwhile thirsty hangers-on with an 
account of the trip and his opinion— 
formed by personal contract in camp 
and on the trail—of younger sons. 


younger 


——an’ the third day out he says, 
‘My man,’ he ‘this tea is atro- 
huss,’ ”’ Bill recounted, referring to one 


says, 


of the members of the party. -“Can yuh 
beat that? My man! That’s what he 
called me. I didn’t gét him first off. 
©’ course I knew they were all nutty, 
but I didn’t figure any of ’em would 
spring anything as raw as that. 

“What's that yuh said?’ says I. 

“*This tea is unfit for a horse,’ he 
says, an’ he dumps the whole pot out 
on the ground. Then he went back into 
the tent, an’ crawled into his blankets. 
‘Call me,’ he says, ‘when you have pre- 
pared some fit to drink.’ Just like that. 
Yeh, 

“I'd been doin’ the heft o’ the work 
that far to give ‘em a chance to get 
hardened into trail work before they 
did their full bit, an’ I reckon he’d got 
the notion sort 0’ cook. 
Huh ! 

“That was along the last o’ February, 
that mornin’, 
down to 


I was some 


an’ she’s about ten below 


I took me an ax an’ went 


the crick an’ chopped a hole in the ice. 
Then I went back an’ snaked this bird 


out by one toot. Time I’d drug him 
through the snow to the crick, he’d 
begun to think it was cold, but when I 
shoved him headfirst down through that 
hole—hangin’ to him by one ankle—he 
see his mistake. He know then that 
snow an’ ten below was warm if yuh 
come to look at it right. Yeh. 

“Well, it was like that all the time. 
Five months of it we had, an’ just got 
into Valdok this mornin’. They went 
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out on the Henderson for Seattle, an’ 
I been throwin’ hooch into me ever 
since, tryin’ to wash the chechahco out 
o’ my system, but I can taste it yet. 

“Set ‘em up, Nick.” 

“This man’s land is gettin’ to be 
good squirrel country,” a bent and be- 
whiskered old-timer volunteered acidly, 
as he hobbled to a vacant spot at the 
bar. ‘Plumb full o’ nuts. The fool- 
killer’s prize pet, he hit here about three 
days gone; feller by the name o’ Fon- 
taigne, with a private schooner, a 
da’hter that look like’s if a reg’lar man 
was her father, an’ as much money as 
his girl’s got prettiness. Bill, whyever 
is it that all nuts has money?” 

“They don’t,” Heenan contradicted. 
“Only them as has it can spend it galli- 
vantin’ round the world, givin’ ’em- 
selves away. There’s millions o’ cheap 
nuts where they come from, but we 
never get to see ’em.” 

“Thank Gawd!” the old-timer said 
fervently. “This feller Fontaigne, he’s 
lookin’ for bones—old bones—an’ the 
older an’ more ornery they are, the more 
he’s willin’ to pay for ’em.” 

“Bones?” Heenan. echoed. 
kind o’ bones?’ 

“Mastodon an’ suchlike. He 

“Oh! Gettin’ ivory, huh?” 

“Naw. I told yuh he was a nut. He 
don’t care nothin’ *bout the ivory. He's 
just after them old, worthless 
He’s lookin’ for some one to take him 


“What 


” 


parts. 


to some old animal boneyard, same’s 
a sucker with money lookin’ for a 
brace game. Don’t yoy know where 
they’s some hawss bones along some old 
trail that yuh could sell him for ante- 
delooverous monsters, Bili? Bones is 
bones, ain't they? I bet he’d buy ‘em 
from yuh.” 

Heenan shuddered 
glass at one gulp. 

“No more meddlin’ with chechahcos 
for mine,” he declared. “I just got 
shut o’ one bunch, an’ I’m not goin’ 
lookin’ for Naw. Why, say, 


and drained his 


more, 


them people don’t even know when 
they’re insultin’ yuh! They don’t. ‘My 
man,’ he says to me. An’, ‘Call me 
when you have prepared some fit to 
drink!’ An’ he didn’t even know he 
was off on the wrong foot. He didn’t! 
I had to tell him what I ducked him for 
after I pulled him out o’ the crick. No 
more chechahco for mine!” 

“Might make a hit with the jane an’ 
get married for a livin’, Bill,’ some one 
suggested. “The old man’s got the kale, 
an’, believe me, old-timer, marryin’ that 
girl wouldn't hurt no man’s feelin’s. 
She’s some sister, I’m tellin’ yuh!” 

“Don’t stampede on that information, 
Bill,’ the bewhiskered one warned. 
“ ‘Dude’ Kingsley, that minin’ engineer 
for the Pioneer, he’s got that claim all 
staked. He ain't filed with the parson 
yet, but I reckon that ain’t his fault. 
He knowed her an’ her father back 
where they come from, so I gather. 
That kind o’ fills his hand for him up 
here, an’ he’s playin’ it strong. Ef 
*twasn’t for him, I reckon this Fon- 
taigne nut, he’d have spent some money 
in camp by now, buyin’ up deeds to 
bone claims, but Kingsley, he’s onto the 
wise boys, an’ he crabs their plays.” 

“Here’s to Kingsley an’ wishin’ him 
whatever he wants!” Heenan said, rais- 
ing his glass. ‘He files his finger nails 
on the trail, an’ he’d go huntin’ bear 
without his gun rather’n leave his tooth- 
brush behind, but he snaked me out o’ 
the Susitna once when I’d knocked the 


senses out o’ my head on a rock—an’ 


he totes fair. Dude he may be, but 
he’s a good pal, an’ here’s to him!” 

Tin Can had at length located Hee- 
nan, and now grabbed his arm like a 
spent swimmer grasping a raft that he 
has struggled to gain. 

“I’m clean,’ he announced thickly. 
“Stake me, Bill, an’ I’ll checkrack the 
joint.” 

Heenan grabbed him by the slack 
of his shirt collar, and snaked him to a 
standing position against the bar. 
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“You ain’t fitten to pitch chicken feed 
with a nigger bootblack,” he scorned 
him. “Chuck another shot o’ hooch 
into yuh an’ straighten up. Anybody’d 
think yuh caught weak-kneedness from 
them boobs we was out with, the way 
yuh let a little licker wet the starch in 
your legs.” 

The reference to their erstwhile 
charges partially sobered Tin Can. 
“Wasn’t they awful?” he said owlishly. 
“Wasn't they? I see in the noospaper 
where a doctor guy made live crabs an’ 
clams an’ suchlike out o’—o’ just water 
sort an’ another o' medicine 
stuff. I think it’s a josh. till I get to 
know them guys. They was alive, 
wasn't they? Well, then? Hell!” 

The stimulant of indignation was but 
temporary, and Tin Can’s knees buckled 
“Bill, le’s go 


Le’s 


an’ one 


alarmingly once more. 
home,” he implored. ‘Come on! 
go home.” 

“Home!” Heenan echoed. “Any- 
body to hear yuh talk’d think yuh had 
It ain’t two o'clock in the morn- 
Come on, 


one. 
in’ yet an’ he says ‘home’! 
Tin Can, be a man.” 

“Am a man,” Tin Can asserted sol- 
emnly. “Tha’s wha’s the matter ’th me. 
You’re not man; you're great big lot 
o nothin’ ’tirely shurrounded — by 
whisky-tight skin. I’m man an’ goin’ 
home while can walk like one.” 

Bill watched him go and then turned 
the bare with a subdued whoop and 
rdered another round of drinks. It 
Was nearing two o’clock of a July morn- 
ing, but the Golden Eagle dance hall 
was in full blast. All the games were 
running; at a little stage built across 
one end of the room variety perform- 
ers monotonously ground out their 
turns, practically unheeded ; and a dozen 
roughshod men whirled short-skirted 
partners in a dance that was anything 
any couple chose to make of it. 

Everybody was covertly watching 
Heenan and wondering when he would 


break loose. All the day previous and 


throughout the night, he had stood at 
the bar, drinking and buying for all 
who would join him, but he had been 
reasonably quiet. But break he must 
sooner or later, and those who knew 
him were certain of diversion when it 
happened. 

Alaska had been responsible for the 
molding of the Heenan that stood at the 
bar. She had turned out a human 
equivalent of her glacier-riven moun- 
tains, her wide rivers and vast wastes; 
of the mysterious beauty of her lakes 
and valleys, the savagery of her winter 
cold, and the demoniacal fury of her 
blizzards. She had molded a Heenan 
who was at the same time as ugly as a 
strip of elephant hide and as 
beautiful as a Greek god. The Greek 
Hercules might have been modeled 
from his wonderful body with its slen- 
der waist, great chest and shoulders, 
and long-thewed legs; and his face 
might have been carved—carelessly— 
from a chunk of elephant haunch. 

The eyes were small, set wide apart, 
and of a most brilliant blue. His 
rough, thatchlike hair had just enough 
red in it to escape being tow. His eye- 
brows lacked this touch of color. They 
weren't white, but they looked as if 
they would be were they clean. This 
Bill’s cleanliness. 


detached 


was no reflection on 
They weren’t dirty, but they lacked be- 
ing white just enough to look so. 

He had been trapper, miner, guide, 
hunter, explorer, gambler, and many 
more things during his life in the North. 
He had made a number of fortunes 


and proved himself possessed of inven- 
tive genius by his versatility in devising 
rapid and dramatic ways of dissipating 


them. He parted with them thus, and 
then proved himself a philosopher by 
remaining undisturbed by the loss of 
his money. 

Some said he was a devil and some 
said he was a saint. Both opinions of 
the man were partially right. He was 
withal a complex extremist, a mystery 
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to others and a puzzle to himself—a 
puzzle that he never wasted time try- 
ing to solve. He was the exception 
proving the rule that a barking dog 
never bites. He could outdrink, out- 
fight, and outmush any man in the ter- 
ritory. He never denied this. On the 
contrary, he admitted it—most fre- 
quently in the presence of those who, 
according to popular opinion, might be 
the best able to disprove the assertion. 
No man had ever attempted to dispute 
it twice in Heenan’s presence. 

He downed two drinks after Tin 
Can’s departure, and then whirled from 
the bar with a long-drawn shout. 

“Le’s move some,” he suggested. 
“Le’s quit mournin’ an’ move. Yippe 
yow wow! Stick around an’ watch my 
smoke blow. I'm goin’ to travel.” 

He leaped across to the space reserved 
for dancing, caught two girls from 
their partners’ embrace, and swung 
them to his shoulders. Again he raided 


the party, and with two more purloined 
girls, one in the circle of each arm, he 


danced. He danced, and the four girls 
acted in the capacity of adornments. He 
danced steps of his own invention, steps 
that in turn suggested a grizzly bear 
with a calisthenic education taking its 
morning exercises, a rheumatic elephant 
walking on hot rocks, and an. intoxi- 
cated deacon walking an imaginary 
stfaight line to demonstrate his sobriety. 
He stamped and gyrated to the rhythm 
of a chanted monologue descriptive of 
his contemplated activities in the im- 
mediate future. 

“Goin’ to go like a scared goat fallin’ 
downhill,” he singsonged. 

“I’m goin’ to empty my gun an’ 
catch all six bullets ’fore they get out 
the Goin’ to fly so fast the 
ducks’ll be in my road. Girls and boys, 
get yuh ready to come, ‘cause I’m goin’ 
to rise an’ move. Ye-e-e-e-e wowie!” 

He bent his back and shook the four 
girls from him. 

“Everybody to the bar!” he roared 


dc Or, 


“All along the rail, now! One more 
drink an’ then I’m goin’ to be a gamblin’ 
man. Goin’ to win this joint an’ light 
it for my camp fire. All up!” 

As the shouting crowd surged toward 
the bar, Tin Can Harris reéntered by 
the front door. He came in walking 
straight and with the light of purpose 
in his eyes. He made his way direct to 
Heenan and motioned him aside. Bill 
started to rail, caught the look in the 
little man’s face—and his own instantly 
grew grave, grave and wary. His small, 
scintillant blue eyes flashed a searching 
glance about the hall—and centered on 
the door. As he followed Tin Can 
away from the crowd, he held his gaze 
there, cool, tense, suggestive of the eyes 
of a cat fixed on a rat hole. 

“Well?” 

Tin Can leaned close and spoke from 
the corner of his mouth. “ ‘Brute’ Bran- 
nigan’s in camp.” 

Heenan shook himself slightly, and 
with a shudder seemed to cast off all 
sign of intoxication. The narrowed 
eyes were tiny slits of brilliant blue 
blazing in the great red face. They 
never shifted from the door. He 
nodded slightly. 

“Keep a lookout,” he said. 

Tin ne rdded, 
tened his eyes on the 
with the same singleness of 


turn fas- 
entrance, 


and in 
front 


Can 


purpose. 
It was very quiet in the hall. Heenan 
walked to the bar, and threw a 
handful of gold pieces thereon. 
“Keep the ball rollin’, Nick,” he said 
softly, and turned away. Leaving 
silence in their wake, Heenan and Tin 
Can stepped out onto the planked road- 
way. It was a little past two o’clock 
in the morning and light, though the 
sun had not yet risen above the moun- 
taintops. The light the 
and dance halls shone sickly through 


back 


from saloons 


the window. 
The street ended in a dock that ex- 


tended a distance into the bay. A two- 
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masted schooner was moored to the 
pierhead. 

“Brannigan’s,” Tin Can said shortly. 

“He aboard?” 

“He’s up at the Metropole Hotel.” 

“Downstairs ?”’ 

“No. He’s upstairs chinnin’ with a 
guy by the name o’ Fontaigne. Feller 
huntin’ 

“I know. Brute’s after that, huh? 
Le’s go home.” 

Heenan and his partner were stop- 
ping at the Metropole. They walked 
blocks up the main street and 
woman in a 


two 


turned to the right. A 
long coat and with a shawl over her 
head turned into the same street a block 
ahead of them, hesitated for a moment, 
glancing both ways, and then hurried 


in their direction. A rough-clad, high- 
booted man stepped out of a saloon and 
accosted her. The woman swerved 
aside and screamed when the man laid 
hands on her. 

Heenan did not -hasten his pace, but 
when he reached the struggling pair, 
he grasped the man suddenly by the 
coat collar and the seat of his trousers, 
jerked him from his feet, swung him 
twice to gain momentum, and pitched 
him broadside through the front win- 
dow of the saloon among the array of 
bottles on the terraced shelf. He paid 
not the slightest attention to the crash 
of glass or to the chattering crowd that 


red out of the saloon. 

\What’s wrong, sister?” he inquired 
familiarly of the cowering woman. “He 
pullin’ some rough stuff, was he? 

The woman ‘took the shawl from her 
face and glanced at him fearfully. Hee- 
nan involuntarily stepped back a pace 
and took off his hat. A woman alone 
on the streets at any hour of the day 
or night was nothing unusual, but such 
a woman as this alone at two o’clock in 
the morning 

She was a young, slim girl with large 
dark eyes, a great mass of raven-black 


hair, and a wondrously fair skin. She 


was obviously not the sort of woman 
Heenan had thought her, and he trem- 
bled with embarrassment. 

““*Scuse me, ma’am,” he faltered. “I 
didn’t know—I thought Can I help 
yuh any?” 

“The—the Metropole Hotel, please,” 
she said faintly. “I got lost, and ‘i 

“I’m headed right for there. Yuh 
was goin’ the wrong way. Will yuh 
—walk with me?” 

“Please, thank you.” 

“Who's payin’ for this window?” a 
bull-necked man with short black hair 
and an apron demanded belligerently, 
blocking “their. way. Heenan turned 
from the girl and looked at him. The 
man in the apron took a step back- 
ward. 

“Oh—hello, Bill!’ he said mildly. “I 
didn’t know yuh first. I just wondered 
who—broke the—the “ 

“Me,” Heenan informed him. 

“Oh!” The information seemed suf- 
ficient. He stepped aside as Heenan 
and the girl walked away. 

“I—I got turned around some way,” 
She said nervously. “I—I thank you 
for what you did. I 

She stopped suddenly and _ straight- 
ened up, compressing her lips. A tall, 
broad-shouldered young fellow had run 
fairly into them as he dashed around 
the corner 

“What the devil 
acingly. “Oh, hello, 
you find Good 
gave me a fright! Where did-you 

“You needn’t have been frightened, 
Mr. Kingsley,” the girl said coldly. 
“I’m all right.” She pressed Heenan’s 
arm. “Come!” she said. 

Heenan’s lips twitched. “They’s 
nothin’ wrong, Mr. Kingsley,” he said. 


* he began men- 
Bill! Where did 


Lord, E dith, you 


” 


“See you later.” 
When they 
girl gave Heenan her hand. 
“Thank you ever and ever so much.” 
She smiled. “You must meet my father 
I’m Miss Fontaigne.” 


entered the lobby, the 


later. 
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“Yes, ma’am,” holding her small hand 
gingerly in his own great red paw. 
“Yes, ma’am. Pleased to know yuh. 
Yes, ma’am.” He became aware that 
something was expected of him. “I’m 
Bill Heenan, ma’am.” 

The girl nodded, smiled, and hur- 
ried up the stairs. Bill stood silent, 
staring wonderingly at the big paw that 
had held her hand. 

“Where did you find Miss Fon- 
taigne?” Kingsley interrupted his medi- 
tation. 

“You needn’t have been frightened,” 
Heenan mocked. “She was all right.” 
He took Tin Can by the arm. “Come!” 
he mimicked the girl, and walked away, 
casting a wink over his shoulder at the 
frowning Kingsley. 

“Meddlin’ with chechahcos again,” 
Tin Can complained, as he drew off his 
shoes preparatory for the bed he shared 
with Heenan. “A body’d think you’d 
had enough o’ them cattle by now.” 

“T think I’ll show ’em some bone- 
yards,” Heenan yawned. 

_ “Yah! Meddlin’ with chechahcos an’ 
3rannigan right here in the same hotel 
with yuh! Serve yuh right if he did 
get yuh.” 

Heenan laughed. “I'll just give 
3rute something else to hate me for,” 


he said. “He’s tryin’ to gouge some 
easy money out o’ this Fontaigne, so 


I’ll just chip in an’ guide the old man 
for nothin’.” 

“You'd best not sleep on it, then. 
Brannigan may work fast.” 

Heenan snuggled into the blankets. 
“Kingsley knows Brannigan. He 
wouldn’t let Fontaigne walk out o’ the 
hotel with him alone.” 

“What was the matter with Kingsley 
an’ the dame?” Tin Can queried. 

“They’re in love,” Heenan enlight- 
ened him. 

“T thought they was fightin’.” 

Heenan looked at him over the edge 
of the blankets. “Sure,” he said. ‘‘Ain’t 
yuh ever been in love?” 





Captain Brannigan, given the name 
of “Brute” by the crews that had sailed 
with him during his service as a pelagic 
sealer in Northern waters, was a bit 
of a mystery to Alaskans. For four 
years he had “odd-jobbed” along the 
coast with his two-masted schooner, 
from Ketchikan to Point Barrow. He 
traded with the natives, went halibut 
fishing when the market was good, sup- 
plied out-of-the-way camps, and had 
acted one season as supply man for the 
cod fishermen in the Bering Sea. All 
this was known of Brute Brannigan. 
The things that were guessed of him 
made him a dreaded mystery. 

A party of prospectors was known 
to have started down the Kuskokwim 
River with several thousand dollars in 
dust, bound for the Bering Sea. It 
was rumored that they had had an ar- 
rangement with Brannigan to meet him 
at the mouth of the river, and be taken 
thence in his schooner to Dutch Harbor. 
No one had ever been able definitely to 
trace the source of the rumor. Fol- 
lowing the disappearance of the pros- 
pectors, .United States marshals had 
tried, but had failed. And there were 
other things. Brannigan had been a seal 
poacher, a pearl thief in the South Seas, 
a smuggler Of all these things he 
boasted. It was rumor that made him 
feared. 

Judging 





appearance, his 
had a 
hair, a 


from his 
nickname was apropos. He 
snarled thatch of  brick-red 
drooping, ropelike mustache, and small, 
wide-set eyes, as green as a deep glacial 
pool. He stood a little less than six 
feet, and when he mounted the scales, 
they registered a little less than two 
hundred and twenty pounds of bone 
and muscle. And rumor named him a 
killer. 

Heenan had met him in a Nome 
saloon one summer night, and with no 
explanatory preamble had thrashed him 
in such manner that Brannigan had 
spent six weeks in the hospital. One 
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of the Kuskokwim prospectors who 
had disappeared so mysteriously had 
been Heenan’s friend. Bill’s only ex- 
planation of the battle had been: “I 
licked him on suspicion that he did 
it an’ let him live on suspicion that 
he didn’t.” 

Heenan had left Nome before Bran- 
nigan had been able to be about. Ru- 
mor—this time arising from an ap- 
parently stable foundation—had it that 
when the two men met again, one of 
them would die. Heenan himself gave 
this rumor partial credence. He be- 
lieved that when they met again, Bran- 
nigan would die. 

So, with the prospect of a fight to the 
death before him, Heenan slept soundly 
in preparation therefor and wakened 
reluctantly to answer an_ insistent 
pounding on his door. He opened it 
with many profane mutterings, and ad- 
mitted young Kingsley. 

“Bill, what do you know about Bran- 
nigan?”’ Kingsley demanded excitedly. 

‘Both more an’ less than I’d like to,” 
Heenan answered. “Why?” 

“I think the Fontaignes have gone 
with him.” 

Heenan frowned. “I thought you 
knew them, Haven't yuh got better 
sense than to let ’em fall for a thing 
like that?” 


Kingsley flushed. “I had a little 
misunderstanding with Ed—Miss Fon- 
taigne,” he said. “I took her out early 


this morning to show her the town in 
the first light, and—and 
“An’ had a fight,” Heenan finished 
for him. “Yuh had a fight, so yuh 
turned her over to Brannigan!” 
“Lord, no! I warned Fontaigne when 
Brannigan first came to see him last 
night. Brute claimed to know where 
tkere were some wonderful mammoth 
fossils and wanted to sell them to Fon- 
taigne. The old gentleman’s a crank 
on that stuff, Bill. It’s his hobby, and 
he’s well enough off to indulge it.” 
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“An’ he beat it with Brannigan for 
the boneyard ?” 

“I’m afraid so, though I told him 
not to close any deal without consult- 
ing me further. They were still talk- 
ing when—when Miss Fontaigne came 
in with you this morning, so I turned 
in, intending to warn him further after 
breakfast. When I got up at nine 
o'clock, he was gone.” 

“With Brannigan?” 

“That’s what I can’t find out. Bran- 
nigan left the hotel about three-thirty 
this morning. He went direct to his 
schooner, and sailed immediately. Fon- 
taigne left about six o’clock on his own 
yacht. He took all his things from the 
hotel “ 

“An’ his daughter?” 

“Yes. He apparently told no one 
where he was going ‘ 

“An’ Brannigan didn’t tell no one 
where he was goin’, neither, did he?” 

“Well, no——” 

“So yuh don’t know whether Fon- 
taigne went with Brannigan or not?” 

“No, but 

“Leave it to Brute. Nobody ever got 
anything on him yet.” 

Kingsley clutched Bill’s arm. “All 
these crazy things they say about Bran- 
nigan aren’t true, are they, Bill?” he 
queried anxiously. “You know they 
say——” 

“They say folks that go out with him 
get the habit o’ not comin’ back,” Hee- 
nan finished. “Well, that seems true 
enough.” 

“Bill! Do you think 

“Sure I do. If the Fontaignes never 
showed again, could yuh prove anything 
on Brute? Yuh don’t know whether 
they 

“Bill, we’ve got to do something 
quick.” 

“We?” 

“You'll help me out, won’t you, Bill? 
You see, Miss Fontaigne and I—we— 
I 99 


“Yes?” 











” 
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“I knew her when I was in college. 
She lives in Philadelphia, and I ‘s 

“Stuck on her ?” 

“Yes.” 

“She stuck on you?” 

“I—I don’t know, Bill. 
we 2 

Heenan reached for his 
“We'll go ask her. Get up, Tin Can. 
We’re goin’ to leave camp for a spell.” 

Harris rubbed his aching head. “For 
Gawd’s sake, git me some water!” he 
implored. “Meddlin’ with chechahcos 


again! Dawg-gone!” 


You see 


trousers. 


A little four-room, flower-screened 
cottage on the outskirts of the town. 
It was fully a hundred yards back from 
the plank roadway. A narrow board 
sidewalk led to it. The fence that in- 
closed the tiny yard was covered with 
flowering vines, the small front porch 
was screened with them, and the yard 
itself was a mass of bloom. 

Shortly after midday Heenan strolled 
up the little sidewalk and knocked at 
the front door. A woman in a kimono 
opened the door, gasped at sight of Hee- 
nan, and made as if to close it. Bill 
stuck his boot toe in the crack. 

“Behave, Sadie!” admonished. 
“That's no way to treat an old friend.” 

“What do you want?” the woman de- 
manded. 

“Want to 

Che woman hesitated 
found that 
began. 

Heenan snapped his fingers before 
her eyes. “Wake up, Sadie! He’s not 
worried any more over what happens 
in this house.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You meant to 
set down, didn’t yuh?” 

The woman opened the door, and 
Heenan passed into the parlor. There 
was a piano in one corner of the room. 
A large bookcase, well filled with the 
lighter classics and the best of current 


he 


come in.’ 


you came he 


Say come on in an’ 
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fiction, a writing desk, a center table, 
a lounge, and a morris chair comprised 
the rest of the furnishing. 

Heenan sat down in the big chair 
with a sigh of comfort. The woman 
perched on the lounge with one foot 
curled under her and watched him in- 
tently, questioningly. 

The fact that she was not beautiful 
was a tragedy, for that she was so 
nearly so. Her long, heavy, blue-black 
hair was coiled on the top of her 
shapely head in a great shimmery, care- 
less mass. Her large eyes, brows, and 
thick lashes—all were of the deep black 
of her hair. Her skin was pearl white, 
and her finely carved lips a vivid red. 
Her forehead was high and full, her 
nose very slightly aquiline, and her 
small chin finely molded. On the oval 
of each cheek a delicate pink flush 
shone, shading smoothly off into the 
white of her face. 

She suggested the poppy, the orchid, 
the brilliant blooms of tropical swamps ; 
and from her also came a suggestion 
of the deadliness of the poppy’s drug. 
It was an emanation of evil that for- 
bade her beauty. 

Heenan leisurely rolled a brown-pa- 
per cigarette, lit it, and blew a thin 
ring of smoke toward the ceiling. 

“What did Brute ditch yuh for?” he 
uall 


inquired « 


The pink ST ts 


kTy 


ving them dead 


faded qui from 


the w ins cheeks, 


«al 
was with an 
and 


| Wa | | 1 
white. Wher ie spoke, it 


effort, and her voice was dry 
cracked. 

“What—what do you mean?” 

Heenan grimaced disgustedly. “Come 
down to He wasn’t here last 
night, was he?” 

“No. He hasn’t 
since——” 

“He was in town last night. What’s 
He passin’ yuh up an’ 
[ supposed you’d 


cases. 


been in town 


the idea, kid? 
yuh don’t know it? 
agreed to split. I thought yuh was too 
wise to let a man——” 
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The woman got to her feet, her small 
hands clasped across her breast. “He 
—he was in town last—night?” she 
asked jerkily. “What No, you 
don’t, Bill! 
me something. 
him, and you 

“Sure I’ve got it in for him. So will 
you have when yuh get wised up. 
Brute’s ugly, but he’s got a way with 
women, an’ yuh needn’t think you're 
the only one on his staff. What d’yuh 
think o’ this one?” 

He reached into his pocket and drew 
forth a photograph of Miss Fontaigne. 
Hate blazed in the woman’s black eyes 
as she looked at it. 

“She’s beat your time,” Bill jeered, 
as he took the picture from her. 
“Brute was with her an’ her old man all 
last night at the Metropole, an’ ‘ 

“That’s a lie! Brute hasn't 

“Hasn’t been here. Sure not. He 
was busy elsewhere. She fell for him 
strong, same as you did, an’ they beat 
it together early this mornin’. Ah, yes, 
they did. Brute sailed ahead of ’em, 
but you bet they’re primed to meet 
somewhere. If yuh think I’m lyin’, go 
to the Metropole an’ find out. The 
clerk there'll give yuh the dope.” 

The woman shook her head mechani- 
cally, and managed a twisted smile. 
“You'll never get anything on Brute 
I know you're ly- 


’ 


You’re just trying to hand 
You’ve got it in for 


through me, Bill. 
ing id 

Heenan shrugged. “The 
make the biggest boobs. I’ve give yuh 
the dope. Take it or leave it.” 

He let himself out of the front door, 
and went down the plank walk, smil- 
ing grimly. At the desk of the Metro- 
pole, he stopped and whispered at some 
length to the bald-headed, undersized 
clerk with the big black mustache. 

“I’m on,” the clerk nodded. “T tell 
all I know without sayin’ anything. I 
get yuh!” 

Within twenty minutes, Sadie Mar- 
mion entered the hotel, and went direct 


wise ones 


’ 


to the desk. The little-clerk stroked 
his mustache hesitantly before answer- 
ing her whispered question. 

“Well—yes,” he admitted, with ap- 
parent reluctance. “He was here last 
night, but a 

The woman whirled the register 
about. “Oh, he didn’t register,” the 
clerk said hastily. “No, he didn’t have 
no room.” 

The woman ran her finger down the 
page to the registry, “M. Fontaigne and 
daughter.” 

“I want to speak to Miss Fontaigne.” 

“They went away this mornin’.” 

“What time did Brute leave?” 

“He left before they did. He os 

‘Before they did? Was he with 
them? Was he s 

The clerk backed away. “I ain’t say- 
in’ nothin’,” he declared. ‘Not a word. 
It’s none o’ my business, an’ 

“Was Brute with them?” 

“T ain’t lost any trouble’ an’ I ain’t 
huntin’ any. Not me. I’ve told yuh all 
I’m goin’ to. I don’t know nothin’ 
about nothin’, an’ that’s an end to it.” 

The woman hesitated for a moment, 
and then walked away. She was bowed, 
and she stumbled as she walked. Hee- 
nan, watching from the cardroom in 
the rear, chuckled and called to Harris. 

“Follow her,” he instructed. “She 
don’t know you. Keep a line on her 


” 


an’ wise me.” 
Harris nodded and _ strolled out. 
Young Kingsley raised his haggard face 
from the shelter of his arms, crossed 
on the table. 

“Isn’t there something we can do, 
Bill?” he asked. “Can't we get some 
sort of action? | P 

“Say, I got action so swift it makes 
the workin’ of a hair trigger seem like 
a pile driver. I got a woman jealous 
—an’, believe me, that’s action!” 

Within the hour Tin Can returned. 
“She beat it down to the water front,” 
he reported, ‘an’ had a powwow with 


, 
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the 


” 


‘Hop’ Smalley, him that owns 
Wave, that gas schooner that 

“Where is she now?’ Heenan inter- 
rupted. 

“She went right home, an’ when she 
got in the house, I beat it for here, 
an’ % 

Heenan rose. “Hop Smalley, eh? 
I wonder does Hop still talk in his 
sleep? You people wait here for me.” 


Hop Smalley popped his head out of 
the engine room of the sixty-five-foot 
gasoline schooner /!’ave, and answered 
Heenan’s hail. He was a tall, thin, an- 
gular man of fifty, with a beak nose, a 
receding chin, and enormous hands and 
feet. 

Bill dropped from the dock to the 
deck of the boat, and spoke with him in 
low tones. Smalley shook his head 
violently. 

“IT couldn’t do that,’ he declared. 
“No, Bill. She’s hired me to take her 
where she wants to go, an’ I couldn't 
go back on 

“Oh, yuh could do lots o’ things if 
yuh wanted to. If .yuh wanted to, yuh 
could go back to Pennsylvanny an’ hang 
for killin’ Jim Thurston with ” 

Smalley dropped to his bony knees 
like a death-stricken ox, and pawed 
with his gnarled fingers at Heenan’s 
legs. 

“Don’t say it, Bill!” he implored, in 
“It was a fair fight 


, 


a hoarse whisper 
started it. 


an’ he But we was all 
alone, an’-——”’ 

“IT know all about it. What I 
sayin’ was that yuh could be hung, all 
accordin’ to law, if yuh wanted to go 
back, an’ 4 

“Don’t gimme away, Bill! 
How did yuh come to find—— 

“Never mind. I know all about it. 
Do yuh think, if I kept my mouth shut, 
yuh could——” 

“T will. Ill do anything, Bill. Just 
keep quiet fs 

“T’ll do that. 


was 


Please! 


” 


I'll be right back, Hop. 


An’ say, Hop, I’m goin’ to leave a little 
account o’ that killin’ in the hotel safe 
to be read by the marshal if I don’t 
show safe back here in camp within 
two weeks. No double cross, Hop.” 

“Bill! I wouldn’t do that,” Smalley 
protested, in a horrified voice. 

“I don’t reckon yuh would—now, I 
never like to put temptation in a man’s 
way, Hop.” 

“Find out anything, Bill?’ Kingsley 
questioned him anxiously, when he re- 
turned to the hotel. 

Heenan chuckled. “Long ago,” he 
said. “In camp on the trail one night 
with a fellow that talked in his sleep.” 

An hour later, the IWVave chugged 
away from the wharf. Sadie Marmion 
sat in the cabin, staring unseeingly out 
through a porthole, and viciously rip- 
ping a handkerchief to shreds. Hidden 
in the tiny, dark hold lay Bill Heenan 
and his two companions. 

The old abandoned mine was the 
grave of a man’s dream of wealth—and 
of the woman. The little four-stamp 
mill by the brawling glacier stream, at 
the foot of a precipitous, snow-crowned 
mountain twenty-five miles west of 
Valdok, its roof caved in in places, 
warped by winter snows and summer 
suns until it had the slatternly look of 
an intoxicated hag of the streets, was 

to the tomb of Jim 
It was the old story 


a htting monument 
Widener’s hope. 
of the lost vein. 
The mill, office, and bunk house were 
situated in a basin above the range of 
hills that rose from tidewater. An 
old, rotted corduroy road led tp the 
hill from the little cove, following the 
steep course of the small glacier stream 
that roared angrily down through the 
Ves- 
sels must enter a tortuous inlet a mile 
long to reach what left of the 
rotted wharf. It was out of the course 
of ships passing to the westward of 
Valdok, so travelers and boat crews 


forest in a series of waterfalls. 


was 
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were never reminded of the old mine. 
It was, indeed, forgotten. 

The sun had sunk back of the high 
peaks, and the landscape was soft in 
the long-lasting semitwilight of a clear, 
southwestern-Alaska midsummer day. 
Smoke curled lazily upward through the 
still air from the bunk-house chimney. 
On the bench that ran the length of the 
front of the house, a roughly dressed 
man lay idly smoking a cigarette. When 
Miss Fontaigne and her father emerged 
from the door and strolled along the 
hillside in the direction of the mill, the 
man rose and casually followed at a 
distance. The girl noted his action and 
shivered. 

“Daddy—let’s go back to the boat for 
the night.” 

Mr. Fontaigne stroked his pointed 
gray beard anxiously. He was a tall, 
spare, thin-featured man, with a dis- 
tinguished bearing and the vague eyes 
of a dreamer. 

“I—I suggested that to Mr. Branni- 


gan, but he says we will have to remain 
here for to-night, in order to get started 


early enough. He tells me that it’s a 
hard day’s travel there and back from 
here, and that 

“IT wish we’d taken Arthur’s advice. 
He told you to be sure and not do 
any business with this fellow until you'd 
seen him again.” 
Mr. Fontaigne laughed a little nerv- 
“My dear, it was you who in- 
sisted that I shouldn’t waken Arthur 
to tell him of our departure.” 

“T know, but 

“Child, you’re foolishly imaginative. 
It is weird, isn’t it? See that peak up 
there. What marvelous coloring! Old 
rose and mauve, pearl and shell pink 

and the wonderful purple and violet 
shadings farther down. The sun is still 
shining on it, and——” 

“What's that man following us for?” 

“What an anticlimax! What makes* 
you think——”’ 

“T don’t like it all. 


ously. 


I don’t see why 
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we had to slip away from Valdok so 
secretly.” 

“Mr. Brannigan explained that to 
you. Other people know that he has 
discovered these remains, and they 
might follow him, and “ 

“T know. But I don’t feel right, 
somehow.” 

Brannigan appeared in the door of 
the bunk house, and called: ‘Supper’s 
ready !” 

Mr. Fontaigne and his daughter 
started back. He pressed her arm re- 
assuringly. 

“Now don’t be silly, child. 
thing’s all right.” 

The girl nodded doubtfully. She felt 
in her bodice and then looked back of 
her on the ground. “My handker- 
chief,” she explained. “I must have 
dropped it.”’ 


Every- 


Cramped in the dark, dirty little hold, 
it seemed to Heenan that days passed 
before the engine ceased its monotonous 
chugging and the boat slowed down 
and came to a stop. He could hear 
Smalley and the girl talking in low tones 
for a short time, and then sensed that 
she had left the boat. After a little 
the hatch was lifted. 

“Bill ?” 

"Yea." 

“All right.” 

Heenan squirmed up on deck and 
whispered to his companions to fol- 
low. He knew from the deep dusk that 
it was about eleven o'clock. 

“This here’s the old Marie Mine 
wharf,” Smalley whispered. ‘There's 
a schooner there—Brannigan’s, I bet. 
An’ another boat I can’t make out. 
What’s the deal, Bill?” 

“The less a sleep-talker knows, the 
better.” Smalley shuddered. ‘Where’d 
she go?”’ Heenan went on. 

“Up the trail.” Heenan looked and 
saw a gleam of light through the trees 
a little distance up the hillside. ‘Took 
a lantern an’ told me to wait for her.” 
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Heenan nodded. “Wait for me, too, 
Hop. Yuh know if anything happens 
to me, that story I left in the hotel 
safe 4 

Smalley clutched his arm. “Don’t 
—don’t take no chances, Bill,” he im- 
plored. “Be careful o’ yourself.” 

Followed by Harris and Kingsley, 
Heenan stepped out on the little wharf, 
and felt his way carefully ashore. They 
hurried up the rotten, moss-grown cor- 
duroy road, stumbling frequently. Far 
ahead they caught an occasional glimpse 
of the lantern through the trees and 





brush. The moon was high and a faint 
light from the sun still lingered, but in 
the dense cedar and spruce forest 


through which the old trail wound up- 
ward, it was pitch dark. Heenan put 
his foot in a deep rut and fell heavily. 
The roar from the waterfalls smothered 
the sound of his fall and his subse- 
quent curses. 

At length they reached the summit 
of the first line of hills where the trail 
dipped down into the basin. Three 
hundred yards ahead the mine buildings 
showed, dark blocks in the silver ra- 
diance of the moonlight. The lantern 
bobbed two hundred yards ahead. A 
light shone in a window of the office 
building between the bunk house and 
the mill. 

Then a shrill scream of terror thrilled 
out on the still night ai: 


Brannigan and the two men who 
comprised the crew of his schooner sat 
around a table in the bunk house on 
which stood two quart whisky bottles 
The lontaignes had re- 
tired to the office building. The three 
men were drinking heavily. Johnson, 
the stocky Swede with the bridgeless, 
splay-nostriled nose and the tiny, stupid, 
Girelemo, 


and glasses. 


bearlike eyes, was talkative; 
an old and fearfully wrinkled Italian, 
sat quiet, with heavy head hung low 
on his chest. Brannigan was flushed 
of face, bright of eye—but steady. 
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“Ay bant lak dis yob,” the Swede pro- 
tested to Brannigan. “Poor prospec- 
tor, he ban one t’ing an’ rich man an’ 
his girl, ay tank he ban anodder. Ay 
tank we ban fule to bring dem har.” 

“The old man’s got money,” Branni- 
gan insisted. “If we scuttle their yawl 
an’ bust that old sailor aboard, who’s 
to know? They won't be the first peo- 
ple who went to sea in a small vessel 
and never came back. Your nerve 
gone?” 

“Ay bant scare’,” the Swede denied. 
“Ay bant lak hemp necktie, either.” 

“We'll let it go till morning,” Bran- 
nigan agreed. “If we figure then that 
it’s too dangerous, we'll take ‘em up 
the hill a piece an’ tell °em we're lost an’ 
can’t find the trail. Then we'll take 
*em back an’ leave ’em go. Drink up.” 

A glitter of suspicion hardened the 
Swede’s stupid blue eyes. 

“You ban kick lak hal when we hit 
most de tam,” he reminded 
“Why you a’n’t ban kick 


” 


de skee 
Brannigan. 
dis night ?” 

Brannigan shrugged. “If you don’t 
want any more, you needn’t take it.” 

“Oh, ay ban tank ay have one more 
drink.” 

Girelemo sighed and slumped for- 
ward on the table, dead to the world. 


Within twenty minutes the Swede 
slipped from his chair to the floor, 
straightened out, and slept noisily where 


he had fallen. 

Brannigan 
his chair, staring intently at the lamp 
on the table. After a time he reached 
inside his shirt and very slowly drew 
forth a tiny lace handkerchief with 
the initials “E. F.”’ worked in one cor- 
ner. He held it for some time without 
looking at it, fingering it gently, and as 
he worked it about in his hand, the 
expression of his face changed gradu- 
ally, slowly, until human semblance was 
gone from it and the beast in him stood 
forth unmasked. The green eyes were 
dilated, the nostrils flared and quivered, 


remained silent, sunk in 














one side of the upper lip was drawn 
in a snarl that showed a gleam of white 
teeth. 

Slowly, very slowly, he lifted the 
small bit of silk and lace to his nos- 
trils, staring steadfastly at the lamp the 
while; slowly, very slowly, he inhaled 
from the delicate fabric the dainty, 
sense-maddening perfume that came 
from it. And as he inhaled thus slowly, 
he gradually closed his staring eyes and 
bent his head backward with an effort 
as of one resisting a great weight; his 
face became contorted as if with a 
dreadful agony, and the muscles on his 
great body swelled and quivered be- 
neath the rough clothing. The spasm 
of passion exploded in a long-drawn, 
unintelligible, growling groan, as he 
snapped forward in his chair again. 

His eyes, when he opened them, were 
shot full of small red veins. His face 
was an ugly red, and the veins on his 
temples were purple and puffed. Little 
beads of sweat stood out on his fore- 
head. The hand that poured a brim- 
ming tumbler of the fiery whisky trem- 
bled uncontrollably. He downed the 
great draft at a gulp and sat back in his 
chair. His whole body was shaking 
now. He started to rise once, and 
forced himself back into his chair with 
a muttered curse. 

He 


Swede’s 


Brannigan was_ scared. was 
afraid of himself. The ex- 
pression of fear had been an expres- 
sion of Brannigan’s thoughts during the 
day. Since leaving Valdok, he had been 
fearful of carrying out his original de- 
sign. He was afraid of an investiga- 
tion, afraid of Kingsley, afraid of the 
power that might lie behind this distin- 
guished man from another world than 
his own. He wanted to give the whole 
thing up, but could not. On the way to 
the Marie, he had told himself that, 


when they arrived, he would make some 
excuse and send the Fontaignes back. 
He put it off, telling himself that he 
would make the excuse of a lost trail 
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the following morning wnen they went 
into the hills. 

Now he was afraid he would not do 
that. All his life long he had fed and 
nursed the beast in him, and now the 
thing he had cultivated dominated him, 
threatened him with destruction. 

He fought it as best he might, for 
strong in him was the conviction that 
he was being followed, watched—that if 
he harmed the Fontaignes, in some way 
he would be brought to book. The 
conviction was as terrifying as the feel 
of steel on his wrists or the tightening 
of a rope about ‘his neck. And even 
as he realized this, the beast lifted him 
from his chair and tugged his quivering 
legs forward, step by step, toward the 
door. 

So he passed from the bunk house 
into the moonlight, and slowly, wracked 
with an agonizing sense of impotency, 
up the path toward the office. His 
breath came and went from him au- 
dibly. The world whirled before his 
burning eyes, and a thin white streak 
of saliva formed on his tight-pressed 
lips. His fingers picked the lock of 
the front door automatically. It 
seemed to him that his every footfall 
was a thud that might be heard for 
miles. In reality he walked as noise- 
lessly as a hunting cat. 

The door to the office proper, where 
Fontaigne and his daughter were sleep- 
ing, his touch. He entered, 
walking still like a man in a dream. 
A beam of moonlight silvered Fon- 
taigne’s hair where he lay on a cot near 
the window. Without conscious vo- 
lition, Brannigan clubbed his revolver, 
carefully selected his spot, and struck. 
There was no moan. 

The abetting moonlight located for 
him the lamp on the small stand at the 
foot of Fontaigne’s cot. He touched 
a sulphur match and applied the flame 
to the wick. The girl lay asleep on a 
cot in the rear of the room. She opened 
her eyes and screamed wildly at sight 


gave at 
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of Brannigan. He made a queer noise 
in his throat and reeled toward her like 
a drunken man, his arms outstretched. 

The sound of footsteps penetrated 
his consciousness through the fog of 
passion that hazed him. The thrill of 
one being forced into space from a 
great height shot through him. He 
turned to the door, crouching, gun 
drawn—and laughed hysterically. It 
was only Sadie! 

The alarm again of solid substance 
giving beneath his impotent feet; the 
feeling of unfathomable depths of space 
below him. This was a Sadie he had 
never seen, a transformed woman from 
the slave he had known and used to his 
own purpose. He saw her hand flash 
to her bosom, caught the glint of steel 
—and acted. 

Coincident with the simultaneous re- 
ports, Heenan lunged through the door, 
thrusting the woman aside. Her bullet 
went wild. The lead from Brannigan’s 
gun screamed between the woman and 
Heenan. Brannigan fired again as Hee- 
nan leaped for him, but he was too late. 





Heenan ducked, struck at his pistol. 


and the bullet crashed into the 


arm, 
ceiling. He grasped Brannigan’s wrist 
with both hands, and sank his teeth 


viciously into the thumb circling the gun 
butt. Brannigan groaned, and the re- 
volver clattered to the floor as his fin- 
gers relaxed their grip from the shock 
of the awful pain. Brannigan aimed a 
blow that Heenan ducked, and the two 
came to a clinch. Swaying and slug- 
ging furiously, they struggled about the 
room and crashed to the floor across the 
cot on which Miss Fontaigne had been 
sleeping. 

As they fell, Heenan secured a grip 
on Brannigan’s throat and clung. Bran- 
nigan fought with furious energy for 
a half minute, slugging Heenan about 
the face and body, but he could not tear 
loose the hands that stopped the breath 
from his lungs. His head seemed on 
the point of bursting. Intense dark- 
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ness enveloped him, darkness spangled 
with balls of exploding flame. He made 
one supreme effort—which failed—and 
then the oblivion of unconsciousness 
claimed him and he relaxed utterly. : 

Heenan gave heed to a warning cry 
from. Kingsley and turned quickly to 
see the woman Sadie crouching with 
the gun in her hand trained on his head. 
The bullet fanned his ear. Before she 
could fire again, Harris had wrested 
the weapon from her and thrust her to 
the floor. 

She struggled to her knees and held 
out her hands imploringly. 

“Don’t kill him, Bill!” she begged 
wildly. 

Heenan rose and leaned against the 
wall, panting heavily. Sadie dragged 
herself across the floor and took Bran- 
nigan’s head in her lap, crooning to him 
and wailing incoherent regrets. 

“Don’t kill him, Bill!” she repeated, 
looking up at Heenan. “You won't, 
will you?” 

Heenan shook his head and laughed. 
“T’ll let-—you do it,” he promised. “You 
was willin’—enough when—I come in.” 

Sadie moaned and caressed the 
bloody head in her lap. “I didn’t mean 
it,” she protested. “I didn’t mean it.” 


Miss Fontaigne was sobbing in 
Kingsley’s arms. Heenan laughed. 


“Some love party! Nobody hugs us, 
Tin Can.” 

Harris, at work restoring Fontaigne, 
glanced up, first at Kingsley and Miss 
Fontaigne, locked in each other’s arms, 
and then at Sadie Marmion, weeping 
over Brannigan. 

“Thank Gawd!” he said, with fervent 
disgust. 

Heenan and Harris spent the night 
in the office, guarding Brannigan, the 
two Sadie. The Fon- 
taignes and Kingsley transferred to the 
bunk house to wait for daylight. At 
four in the morning, when Kingsley 


sailors—and 


sought Heenan, the office was empty. 














An hour later Heenan and Tin Can 
appeared at the bunk house. 

“Why—what did you do with Bran- 
nigan?” Kingsley asked. 

Heenan appeared embarrassed. 

“Oh—he’s all right,” he said eva- 
sively. “I took care of all of ’em. You 
people ready to start soon?” 

“But what did you do with them?” 
Miss Fontaigne insisted, a trifle sharply. 

“Sadie thinks a lot o’ him,” Heenan 
said slowly. “She ain’t much of a 
woman—but then he ain’t much of a 
man, either. I reckon it’s pretty much 
of an even shakedown, whichever is 

“But what have you done 
them?” 

“Well, miss, I toted em down to the 
wharf an’ put ’em aboard Brute’s 
schooner. Then I told ’em the time to 
move was while I still felt foolish. 
] 99 

“You let them go?” the girl asked, 
an angry ring in her voice. 





with 





’ 


Heenan nodded admission of this, 
and a peculiar glint came into his eyes as 
he looked at the girl. 

“That’s criminal!” she declared 
harshly. “After what he attempted to 
do! And that horrible woman! Why, 
it’s criminal !” 

“That horrible woman begged him 


off,’ Heenan explained mildly. “She 
explained to me how she thought a 
right smart o’ him, an’ Brute agreed to 
get out o’ the country for good if I’d 


give him the chance to go with her. 
Most like she’ll kill him or he’ll kill her 
before long, but—she wanted him - 

“Wanted him!” the girl interjected 
scornfully. 

*Mebbe I should o’ said ‘loved him.’ ” 
Heenan’ corrected himself. “Vuh 
needn’t sneer, miss. They’re a bad lot, 
an’ no mistake, but she loved him. Yes, 
she did. She loved him enough to 
either kill him or die to keep some one 
else from killin’ him.” 

“That’s nonsense!” 

7 
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I reckon love ain’t a lot 
I let 


“Or love. 
more’n nonsense gone foolish. 
emi go.” 

Kingsley forestalled the girl’s angry 
retort. 

“She doesn’t altogether understand, 
Bill,” he soothed. “You see, it is pe- 
culiar 4 

The light in Heenan’s blue eyes was 
angry now. “Peculiar that I should go 
out o’ my way to meddle in other peo- 
ple’s business an’ take the chance 0’ 
gettin’ shot full o’ holes to go chasin’ 
after a rattlebrained girl an’ her dippy 
father, that ss 

“Bill!” Kingsley protested. 

“Aw, you’re in love, too. You don’t 
count. I'd never o’ found this place if 
I hadn’t lied to Sadie, knowin’ she was 
crushed on Brute. I reckon it’s pecul- 
iar that I won’t lie to a woman to find 
her man, an’ then take him from her, 
huh? Mebbe! If I’d got Brute by my 
lonesome, I’d ’tended to his case differ- 
ent. But his woman helped me—an’ I 
ain’t goin’ to pay her by givin’ her man 
up. I didn’t notice that I had a. lot o’ 
help from any o’ you uppity-nosed folks 
in grabbin’ Brannigan, an’ as long as 
me an’ Tin Can took him, I reckon we 
got a right to let him go. You people’s 
boat is waitin’ at the dock.” 











Kingsley accompanied the indignant 


Fontaignes a distance down the trail 


and returned. 





“Don’t misunderstand me, Bill,” he 
implored. “I see your viewpoint, but 
Edith We were coming to ask her 


a question, you remember? Well—she 
does.” 

Heenan nodded. “All right. Yuh 
did me a good turn once an’ I’ve cut 
even with yuh.” 

“Wish me good luck, Bill.” 

“T’ll do that. Yuh need it!” 

“Chechahcos!” Tin Can grunted as 
Kingsley hurried away. “All this trou- 
ble an’ never a good-by, thank you, or 
go to hell! That’s what yuh get for 
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: meddlin’ with chechahcos. I done told to read if yuh didn’t get back,” Tin Can 
* yuh,” growled. “S’pose you’d got——” 

t Heenan plucked cigarette materials Heenan laughed. “Nothin’ in that 


from his pocket. “Ain’t it so?” he safe but what Hop’s mind put there,” 
agreed. “Let’s go. Hop’s nervous over he said. “Was yuh ever in love, Tin 
my health.” Can?” 

“That was a dirty trick, leavin’ that Tin Can grunted. “No,” he said. 
story in the hotel safe for the marshal “Thank Gawd!” 
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VINTAGE 


HE valley vines, the valley vines, 

In wreathy, purple-clustered lines, 
Their ready branches earthward bend, 
For rifling at the summer’s end. 

Wains heaped and laughing back the sun 
Creak to the wine press one by one, 
And through a haze of golden dust, 
Cemes scent of muddy-ruddy must, 
That ambling Time shall featly fine 
With carefree care to good red wine. 


The sbender vines that stand a-row 
Where hill slopes catch the warmest glow, 
Not riotous of root or stem 

Or leaf or fruit—it is for them 

The hopeful vintage master pray 

The grace of golden, short’ning da 

With nights between of silver frost, 
Till—all the sere-gold leafage lost— 
Dead ripe and opaline of hue, 

The clusters dream of fire and dew, 
And yield, within the wine press hurled, 
The wine that foams around a world. 


O lover mine! O lover mine! 
\fter your fill of youth’s red wine, 
Crave you of me, at any cost, 
The wine of grapes that know the frost? 
Unwise! Unwise! But time may prove 
In life’s unwisdom lieth love. 
Martua McCutcocu-WILLIAMS, 
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Find the Woman. You will find her in almost every generation, in almost every country, in 
almost every big city—the super-woman, She is not the typical adventuress; she is not a genius. The 
reason for her strange power is occult. When philosophers have thought they had segregated the 
cause—the formula—what you will—in one particular super-woman or group of super-women, straight- 
way some new member of the clan has arisen who wields equal power with her notable sisters, but 
who possesses none of the traits that made them irresistible. And the seekers of formulas are again at 
sea. What makes the super-woman? Is it beauty? Cleopatra and Rachel were homely. Is it 
daintiness? Marguerite de Valois washed her hands but twice a week. Is it wit? Pompadour and 
Du Barry were avowedly stupid in conversation, Is it youth? Diane de Poictiers and Ninon de 
l’Enclos were wildly adored at sixty. Is it the subtle quality of feminism? George Sand, who num- 
bered her admirers by the score—poor Chopin in their foremost rank—was not only ugly, but disgust- 
ingly mannish, So was Semiramis. The nameless charm is found almost as often in the masculine, 
“advanced” woman as.in the delicate, ultrafeminine damsel. Here are the stories of super-women 
who conquered at will, Some of them smashed thrones; some were content with wholesale heart- 
smashing. Wherein lay their secret? Or rather, their secrets? For seldom did any two of them 


follow the same plan of campaign. 
CLEOPATRA: 
‘‘The Serpent of Old Nile’’ 


mzOME thirty-five years ago, in was applejack. Joel had complained of 

the north Jersey village of a rough throat and an unwonted taste 
Pompton, the township un- in his-mouth for days afterward. The 
dertaker’s barn burned down. local editor, taken to task for printing 
It was a spectacular midnight nothing about the fire, excused the omis- 
fire. All the natives turned out to view _ sion by saying: 


it. Dominie Jansen even hinted, I re- “What'd ’a’ been the use of writing 
member, that it was a visitation on the the story? Everybody knows about it.” 
community for some of his neighbors’ That’s all there is to the anecdote. 
sins. Whereat, Lem Saulsbury took the Yes, I’ve heard better, myself. I’ve 
pledge—for the eighth time that year. even heard the same one better told. It 


Well, the next week, when the Pomp- _ serves, though, as a fitting preamble to 
ton Clarion appeared, no mention was any story about Cleopatra. 
made of the fire—the only event of in- “Everybody knows about it.” 
tense local interest, by the way, since Who can say anything about her that 
Joel Binswanger, the official local sot, you have not heard? Perhaps I can. 
six months earlier had, at the local Probably not. Will you be patient with 
tavern, swallowed a half-pint flask of me, and, even as tourists visit European 
carbolic acid—set aside for cleaning the shrines to verify their Baedekers, read 
brasses—under the conviction that it this story to verify what you have al- 
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ways known? Cleopatra cannot be 
omitted from any super-women series. 
And I will make her as interesting as I 
know how. 

Personally, I believe the Pomptonians 
would far rather have read about that 
barn blaze that they had seen than about 
the conflagration of a whole foreign 
metropolis, . 

At sixteen—in 52 B, C.—Cleopatra’s 
known career as a heartbreaker began; 
although there are rumors of more than 
one still earlier affair, with Egyptian no- 
bles as their heroes. 

She was the daughter of Ptolemy 
Auletes—Ptolemy the Piper—cordially 
hated ruler of Egypt. Cleopatra and her 
baby brother, young Ptolemy, nominally 
shared the throne for a time. They 
were both children. They ruled much 
as the baby “drives” when he holds the 
reins of the horse at whose head is the 
hostler’s guiding hand. All manner of 
adventurers—both native and Greek— 
were the real rulers. 

One of these factions drove Cleopa- 
tra from the throne and from her cap- 
ital at Alexandria, leaving the “triple 
Ureus crown,” with its mystic lotus 
adornments, on the head of baby Pto- 
lemy alone, 

The crown was the only fragment of 
actual kingship the child possessed. The 
power and the graft lay in the hands of 
a trio of industriously grasping Greek 


adventurers, Cleopatra, meantime, out 
in the cold, schemed to regain her place 
on the double throne, and, even at that 
early age, amused herself in the in- 
terim by planning the tortures she 
would wreak on little Ptolemy when her 
turn should come. 

While she was casting about for 
means to outwit the Greeks, and seek- 
ing means to buy up a mercenary army 
of invasion, she learned that Julius 
Czesar, an elderly Roman of vast repute 
as a conqueror, had come to Alexandria 
at the head of a few legions, on a mis- 
sion of diplomacy. 
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Cleopatra may have known little of 
men’s strength, but already she was a 
profound student of their weaknesses. 
She began to ask questions about Cesar. 
Brushing away, as immaterial if true, 
her scared native attendants’ statements 
that he had the body of an elephant, 
the head of a tiger, and the claws of a 
dragon, and that he fed on prisoners 
served raw, she pumped one or two ex- 
iled Romans and gleaned an inkling of 
the conqueror’s history. 

With the details of Czesar’s Gallic in- 
vasion, his crushing of Pompey, and his 
bullying of semihostile fellow Romans, 
she did not in the least concern herself, 
What most’ interested Cleopatra were 
the following domestic revelations: 

He had been married at least four 
times, and three of his wives were still 
living, Cossutia, the wife of his youth, 
he had divorced by law because he had 
been captivated by the charms of one 
Cornelia, whom he had forthwith mar- 
ried, and who had died before he had 
had time to name her successor. 

Next in order he had wed Pompeia; 


on the barest rumor of indiscretion on 


her part, had announced dramatically : 
“Cesar’s wife must be above suspi- 
cion!” and had divorced her to marry 
his present spouse, Calpurnia. 

Che interstices between these unions 
with love 


nished many a 


had been ga 
i l toward 


. 
episode \damant as he 
men, Cxsar was far from being an an- 


Was 


chorite where women were concerned ; 
and he had the repute of being unswerv- 
ingly loyal to the woman whom he, at 
the time, chanced to love. 

This scurrilous information was quite 
enough for Cleopatra. She laid her 
plans accordingly. She would see Cesar. 
More to the point, she would be seen 
by Cesar. But how? Cesar was in 
Alexandria, the stronghold of her ene- 
mies. It would mean capture and sub- 
sequent death for Cleopatra to be found 
in the city. Yet she planned not only to 
enter Alexandria, but to make her first 
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appearance before Cesar in a way de- 
signed to catch his attention and more 
than friendly interest from the very 
start. 

Julius Cesar sat in the great audi- 
ence hall of the Alexandria palace, 
whose use he had commandeered as his 
temporary headquarters. Behind him 
stood his guards, heavy armored, tanned 
of face, short, thick swords at hip. Be- 
fore his dais trailed a procession of 
folk who hated him as starkly as they 
feared him. 

They were Egyptians with favors to 
ask, and they bore gifts to indorse their 
pleas. They were Greeks who sought to 
outwit the barbarian victor, or to trick 
him into the granting of concessions. 
One by one the suppliants crawled past, 
each crying out an appeal or a grievance. 
Nearly every one made a peace offering, 
until the mass of gifts stacked high on 
the stone floor of the audience hall. 

Presently entered two black porters, 
strapping Nubian giants, who bore 
lightly between them a roll of rare Per- 
sian carpet. They halted, laid down 
their burden on the floor at Czsar’s feet, 
fell on their knees in obeisance, and— 
waited. On the floor lay the roll of 
priceless weave, no one coming forward 
to make the rich gift an excuse for the 


urging of some boon. 


Cesar grew inquisitive. He leaned 
forward to examine the tight-folded, 
shimmering rug more carefully. As he 


did so, the folds were suddenly flung 
aside, and a girl leaped to her feet from 
Thus had Cleopatra en- 
tered Alexandria. Thus had she pene- 
trated to Czxsar’s presence. Thus, too, 
by her craft and daring, had she won 
the attention of the man whose daring 
and craft had conquered the world. 
Cesar stared in delighted interest. 
He saw, standing gracefully—and 
wholly undraped—before him, a slen- 
der, red-haired girl, snub-nosed and 
of no special beauty. But, at a glance, 
this man who saw everything, saw, too, 


among them, 





that she possessed an unnamable 
fascination—a magnetism—that was 
greater by far than that of any other 
woman he had known in all his fifty- 
eight years, 

It was Julius Cesar’s first introduc- 
tion to a super-woman; to the super- 
woman of super-women; to a woman 
beside whose snub-nosed, plain face, un- 
der its shock of red hair, the memory of 
the Roman beauties who had so often 
charmed his idle hours grew dim and 
confused. 

Cleopatra, on her part, saw nothing so 
impressive as an elephant-tiger-dragon 
monster. She beheld a thin, undersized 
man, nearly sixty years old, hawk-nosed, 
inscrutable of eye, on whose thin gray 
locks, to mask his fast-growing bald- 
ness, rested a chaplet of laurel leaves. 

This was the hero whose cunning and 
whose war genius had caused sceptered 
men to grovel at his feet, and had made 
stubborn republican Rome his cringing 
servant. But he was also the man whose 
weakness was an attractive woman. 
And on this weakness Cleopatra at once 
proceeded to play. 

Yet she speedily found that Czesar’s 
was but a surface weakness, and that 
beneath it lay iron. Gladly he consented 
to save her from her foes, and even in a 
measure to let her punish such of those 
foes as were of no use to him, - But as 
for making her the undisputed Queen of 
Egypt and setting her triumphantly and 
independently on the throne of her an- 
cestors, at Rome’s expense—he had not 
the remotest idea of doing that. 

Nor could all her most bewildering 
blandishments wring such a foolish con- 
cession from him. He made love to her 
ardent love; but he did not let love 
interfere in any way with politics. 

Instead of carrying her to the throne, 
through seas of her enemies’ blood, he 
carried Cleopatra back to Rome with 
him and, to the scandal of the whole 
city, installed her in a huge marble villa. 

And there, no secret being made of 
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Cesar’s infatuation for her, Cleopatra 
remained for the next few years; in- 
deed, until Czesar’s death. There, too, 
Czesar’s son, Czesarion, was born; and 
with the boy’s birth came to Cleopatra 
the hope that Cesar would will to him 
all his vast estates and other wealth; 
which would have been some slight com- 
pensation for the nonrestoring of her 
throne. 

While Cleopatra abode in Rome, 
more than one man of world fame 
bowed in homage before her, For ex- 
ample, Lepidus—fat, stupid, inor- 
dinately rich, fit dupe for cleverer poli- 
ticians. Marcus Antonius, too—Czsar’s 
protégé, and at this time a swaggering, 
lovable, dissolute soldier demagogue, 
whose fortunes were so_ indissolubly 
fastened to Czesar’s that he, the winner 
of a horde of women, dared not lift his 
eyes to the woman Cesar loved. 

Among the rest—Marcus Brutus, 
snarling Casca, and the others—was 
one more guest at the villa—a hard- 
faced, cold-eyed youth whom Cleopatra 
hated. For he was Caius Octavius, 
Ceesar’s nephew and presumptive heir, 
the man who was, years hence, to be the 
Emperor Augustus, 

At length one day Rome’s streets 
surged with hysterical mobs and fac- 
tions. And news came to the villa that 


Cesar had been assassinated at the 
Forum, Speedily an angry crowd be- 
sieged { leopatra’s house. 


Now that the all-feared Cesar no 
longer lived to protect her, the people 
were keen to wreak punishment on this 
foreign sorceress who had enmeshed the 
murdered man’s brain, and -had made 
him squander upon her so much of the 


public wealth that might better have’ 


gone into Roman pockets, Rome’s new 
government, too, at once ordered her 
expulsion from the city. 

Cleopatra, avoiding the mob and 
dodging arrest, fled from Rome with 
her son, her fortune, and her few faith- 
ful serfs. One more hope was gone. 


For, instead of leaving his money to 
Czesarion, Czesar, in his will, had made 
the cold-eyed youth, Caius Octavius, his 
heir. 

Back to the East went Cleopatra, her 
sun of success temporarily in shadow. 
In semiempty, if regal, state, she 
queened it for a time, her title barren, 
her real power in Egypt practically 
confined to her brain and to her charm. 
Nominal Queen of Egypt, she was still 
merely holding the reins, while iron- 
handed Rome strode at the horse’s head. 

From afar she heard from time to 
time the tidings from Rome. The men 
who had slain Czsar had themselves 
been overthrown. In their place Rome 
—and all the world—was ruled by a 
triumvirate made up of three men she 
well remembered—Octavius, Antony, 
and Lepidus. 

The next news was that Antony and 
Octavius had painlessly extracted Lepi- 
dus from the combination, and were 
about to divide the government:of the 
whole known world between themselves. 
Antony, to whom first choice was 
given, selected the eastern half for his 
share, leaving the west to Octavius. 

Then came word that Antony was 
on his way toward Egypt; thither 
bound in order to investigate certain 
grave charges made by her subjects 
against Cleopatra herself, 


1 


Once more were the queen’s th 


rone 
and her life itself in peril. And once 
more she called upon her matchless 
power over men to meet and overcome 
the new peril. When Antony drew near 
to the capital, Cleopatra set forth to 
meet him; not with such an army as she 
might perchance have scraped together 
to oppose the invader, but relying solely 
on her own charms, 

Antony by this time was well past his 
first youth, flere is Plutarch’s word 
picture of him: 

He was of a noble presence. He had a 
goodly, thick beard, a broad forehead, and 


a crooked nose. And there appeared such a 





manly look in his countenance as is seen 
in the statues of Hercules. . . . And it 
is incredible what marvelous love he won. 


Yes, and it is incredible into what 
messes that same “marvelous love,” 
first and last, dragged him, He had a 
wondrous genius for war and for states- 
manship, but ever, just as those qual- 
ities lifted him to eminence, some 
woman would drag him down, For in- 
stance, as a young man, his budding 
political hopes were wrecked by Flavia, 
a charmer who enslaved him. Later, 
Rome turned a deaf ear to the tales of 
his military glory because he chose to 
escort openly along the Appian Way a 
frail beauty named Cytheria, in a chariot 
drawn by four lions. In rapid suc- 
cession he—like his idol, Caesar—mar- 
ried four wives. 

Flavia was the first—she who blasted 
his early statesmanship ambitions; next 
Antonia, from whom he soon separated ; 
third, Fulvia, a shrew who made his 
home life a burden, and whose temper 
drove him far from home—not that he 
really needed such incentive. 

Yet Fulvia loved him, as did all 
women, For when Cicero lay dead, she 
went to the orator’s bier and thrust a 
bodkin through the once magic tongue; 
thus punishing the tongue, she ex- 
plained, for its calumnies against her 
beloved husband. 

lulvia was not exactly a cozy-corner 





wife, as you, perhaps, have observed; 
yet, when she died, Antony was heartily 
sorry. He said so. At the time, he was 





far away from Rome and home—he 
| had not taken Fulvia to Egypt with him 
| —and was basking in Cleopatra’s wiles. 
On a visit to Rome he next married 
Octavia, sister of Octavius, It was a 
state match. He speedily deserted her 
and hurried back to Egypt. 
Antony—true lover and false hus- 
band, hero and fool, rake and statesman 
—had fifty sides to his character—and 
a woman was on every side. In times 
of peace he wallowed in the wildest dis- 
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sipation, and spent vast fortunes with- 
out a second thought. In war, he was 
the idol of his men, carousing with 
them, sharing their hard fare and 
harder life, never losing their adoring 
respect, always the man for whom they 
would blithely die, 

And so back to the story. 

Up the River Cydnus sailed Antony, 
bent on restoring order to Egypt and 
punishing the cruel Cleopatra. And 
down the River Cydnus to meet him 
came Cleopatra, 

The barge wherein lay the queen had 
sails of purple silk. Its hull was cov- 
ered with beaten gold, It was propelled 
by oars of pure silver. Around the re- 
cumbent Cleopatra were beautiful at- 
tendants, clad—or unclad—as nymphs, 
graces, cupids. She herself wore, on 
her left ankle, a jeweled band in which 
was set a sacred scarab. That was the 
full extent of her costume. 

At a single look, Antony forgot for- 
ever the punitive object of his journey 
to Egypt; forgot that he was ruler of 
half the world,‘and that he had the clev- 
erness and power to oust Octavius from 
the other half, and to rule it all. He 
forgot everything except that he loved 
Cleopatra; that he would always love 
her, and be her helpless and happy 
slave; that she was the supreme love of 
his thousand loves; that the world was 
well lost for such love as hers. 

From that moment the old-time mag- 
netic statesman and general, Marcus 
Antonius—with his shrewd plans for 
world conquest—was dead. In his place 
lived Mark Antony, prince of lovers; a 
man whose sole thought and aim in life 
consisted in worshiping at the bare feet 
of a red-haired, snub-nosed Egyptian 
woman. 

Cesar had loved Cleopatra—and won. 
Mark Antony loved her—and lost ; lost 
everything—except perfect happiness. 
3ut for her, Antony might have striven 
night and day, with brain, will, and 
body, using his friends as sacrifices, em- 
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ploying a statesmanship that was black 
treachery, drenching all Europe in 
blood. But for Cleopatra, he might have 
done all this. He might, as a result, 
have ousted Octavius and made him- 
self, for the minute, master of all the 
world—as a price for his years of rack- 
ing toil—before some patriotic assassin 
got a chance to kill him. 

Thanks to Cleopatra’s malign in- 
fluence, the old warrior spent his last 
years, instead, in a golden fool’s para- 
dise, whose joys have become historic. 
Wherefore, the schoolbooks hold up 
Antony as a horrible example of what a 
man may throw away, through folly. 

I have tried, in the preceding few 
paragraphs, to reénforce the school- 
books’ teachings ; to show that it is bet- 
ter to toil than to trifle, to sweat and 
suffer than to saunter through Arcady, 
to die dead tired than to die divinely 
happy. I am sure I make the point 
clear. If I do not, the fault is not mine, 
and the sad, sad example of Antony has 
gone for naught 

They had a wonderftil time there, in 
the lotus land, these two super-lovers. 
Each had had a host of earlier affairs. 
But these now served merely as do the 
many rough “detail sketches” that work 
up at last into the perfected picture. 

It was no heavy-tragedy romance. 
The two mature lovers had a saving 
sense of fun that sent them on larks 
worthy of high-school revelers, By 
night, they would go in disguise through 
the city, to revel unrecognized at some 
peasant wedding or orgy. 

Once, the incognito Antony, on such 
an expedition, got a sound thrashing and 
a broken head from taking too promi- 
nent a part in such a festivity. And 
Cleopatra never let him hear the last of 
it. That the all-conquering Marcus An- 
tonius should have been beaten up by 
a crowd of Egyptian fellaheen, who 
trembled at the very mention of his 
name, struck her as the joke of the 
century, 


She had a right lively sense of hu- 
mor, had this “Serpent of Old Nile,” as 
Antony playfully nicknamed her. And 
probably this sense of humor was one 
of the strongest fetters that bound to 
her the love veteran, who was sick of a 
succession of statelily humorless Roman 
beauties, 

Cleopatra was forever playing prac- 
tical jokes on her lover. Once, for ex- 
ample, as she and Antony sat fishing off 
their anchored barge in the Alexandria 
harbor, Antony wagered that he would 
make the first catch. Cleopatra took the 
bet. A moment afterward Antony felt a 
mighty tug at his line. With the zest of 
a born fisherman he “drew in.” 

He brought to the surface, suspended 
from his hook, an enormous fish—dried, 
boned, and salted! Cleopatra had priv- 
ily sent one of her divers over the far 
side of the barge to swim down and 
fasten the salted fish to her sweetheart’s 
line. 

Again, the talk ran to the unbeliev- 
able cost of some of the feasts the an- 
cient Persian monarchs had been wont 
to give, and the wholesale quantity of 
priceless wines drunk at those banquets. 
Whereat, Cleopatra offered to wager 
that she could drink ten million sesterces 
($450,000) worth of wine at a single 
sitting. 

Antony loudly assured her that the 
thing was impossible. Even so re- 
doubtable a tankard man as he could 
not hope to drink one-hundredth that 
value of wine in the most protracted de- 
bauch, She insisted. The wager was 
made. 

Calling for a goblet of ‘‘slaves’ wine” 
—a species of vinegar—the queen 
dropped into it the largest pearl of 
Egypt’s royal treasury, a gem appraised 
at four hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. The treasure dissolved under the 
vinegar’s sharp acié; and Cleopatra— 
to a gasp of horror from the more fru- 
gal onlookers—drained the goblet. 

Such banquets staggered Egypt’s re- 
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sources. So did other jolly extrava- 
gances. Rumors of Antony’s strange 
infatuation reached Rome, Rome was 
used to Antony’s love affairs, and Rome 
knew Cleopatra of old. So Rome 
merely gringed and shrugged its shoul- 
ders. But when the big revenues that 
Antony had promised to wring from the 
conquered country failed to arrive, 
Rome—sorely wounded in the pocket- 
book—began to protest. 

Antony’s friends at home pointed out 
to him what capital the crafty Oc- 
tavius would try to make of this new- 
born dissatisfaction against his col- 
league. In a momentary gleam of san- 
ity, Antony left the weeping Cleopatra 
and hastened back to Rome to face his 
enemies, 

There, all too briefly, the man’s old 
genius flamed up. He appeased the 
populace, won his former ascendency 
over the disapprov. g Senate, blocked 
Octavius’ plot to oust him from power, 
and sealed his campaign of inspired 
diplomacy by marrying his rival's sis- 
ter, Octavia. 

At a stroke, Antony had won back all 
he had lost. Octavius was checkmated, 
the people were enthusiastic, and once 
more Antony had world  rulership 
within his easy reach. 

But in busy, iron-hard Rome, he fell 


to remembering the lazy sunshine of 
Egypt. The primly gentle Octavia was 
hopelessly insipid by contrast with the 


glowing super-woman. Memory tugged 
ever harder and harder. 

Even if this story were fiction, in- 
stead of prosy fact, you would foresee 
just what was bound to happen. Back 
to Egypt, on some flimsy pretext, fled 
Antony. He turned his back on Rome, 
on his wife, on Octavius, on friend, on 
foe, on future. He was to see none of 
them again. Nor was there to be a 
second outflash of his old genius. The 
rest was—Cleopatra. 

The reunited lovers went from bliss 
to bliss, from one mad extravagance to 


another. Statecraft, regal dignity— 
common sense—all went by the board. 

At Rome, the effect of Antony’s 
whirlwind reinstatement campaign 
gradually wore off. Revenues did not 
flow in from Egypt. But all sorts of 
wild stories did. And the wilder they 
were, the truer they were. Rome at 
large did not bother its brutal head over 
Antony’s morals, But all Rome stormed 
and howled over the fact that the 
boundlessly rich kingdom of Egypt was 
bringing in practically no more money 
to the coffers of Rome. It was as if 
men who had invested a fortune in a 
thirty-story office building should find 
that the superintendent was_ holding 
back all the rents and losing tenants 
every day. 

Octavius was quick to take advantage 
of all this. Personally, he hated An- 
tony, and he was bitterly resentful of 
his sister’s’ desertion. Politically, he 
wanted to be lord of the world—as later 
he was—under the title of “Emperor 
Augustus”; and poor, enfeebled Antony 
alone stood in his way. 

On the plea that a new moneygetter 
was needed for Rome in Antony’s place, 
Octavius easily roused public feeling 
into a clamor that Egypt be invaded, 
Antony overthrown, and Cleopatra put 
to death. Octavius, as master of Rome, 
headed the punitive army of invasion. 





\gain, on news of his foes’ approach, 


Antony's spirit—but this time not his 
genius—flickered back to a ghost of its 


old flame. By message he sent Oc- 
tavius a very sporting offer: namely, 
that waste of lives be avoided by Oc- 
tavius and Antony meeting in single 
combat, to the death; “winner take all.”’ 

But Octavius was a politician, not a 
d’Artagnan; which is why he at last be- 
came Emperor of Rome and ruler of the 
known earth. He had not those cold, 
light eyes and thin lips for nothing. He 
was a strategist rather than a gladi- 
ator. Back to the challenger came this 
terse reply: 
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“Can Antony find no readier mode of 
death than on the sword of Octavius ?” 

On moved the invaders. And An- 
tony took enough time from Cleopatra's 
side to make half-hearted preparations 
to resist. The first clash of any im- 
portance was the sea fight off Actium. 
There Fortune was inclined for the time 
to smile once again on her old prime 
favorite. All along the line, Antony’s 
warships were driving back and break- 
ing the formation of Octavius’, Then, 
at the crucial moment of the fight, Cleo- 
patra, who, in a royal galley, was watch- 
ing the conflict, ordered her galley put 
about and headed for the distant shore. 
To this day no one knows whether her 
fata! order was the result of a whim or 
of sudden cowardice or of both. 

Her galley swept away from the bat- 


tle. Antony, seeing it depart, feared 
Cleopatra might have been wounded by 
a stray arrow. At once he forgot that 


the issue of the day depended solely on 
him. He realized only that the woman 
he worshiped might be injured. And 
he ordered his own galley to put off in 
pursuit of Cleopatra’s. 

The captains of Antony’s other ships, 
seeing their leader apparently running 
away, were seized with panic terror, and 
followed. The fight became a rout. An- 
tony’s fleet was annihilated. 

With that strangely won battle, the 
last real obstacle between Octavius and 
complete victory was down.  Steadily 
the conqueror advanced on Alexandria. 
Cleopatra saw how things were going. 
She knew that Antony was forever 
broken, and that as a protector against 
the oncoming Romans, he was helpless. 
So she thriftily shifted her allegiance 
to Octavius, sending ‘him word that she 
was his admiring slave, and that she 
craved a personal interview. 

It was the same old siren trick. At 
sight, when she was sixteen, she had 
won Cesar’s heart; at sight, when she 
was twenty-eight, she had won An- 
tony’s heart and soul. On sight, now, 
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at thirty-eight, she hoped to make of 
Octavius a second Antony. But Cesar 
had had black eyes, and Antony’s eyes 
were a soft brown; whereas the eyes 
of Octavius were pale gray and fireless. 
Had Cleopatra bothered to study physi- 
ognomy, she might have sought some 
more hopeful plan than to enslave such 
a man as this new invader. 

Octavius, cold and heartless as he 
was, would not trust himself to meet the 
super-woman; which was, perhaps, the 
highest of the billion tributes that were, 
soon or late, paid to Cleopatra’s charms. 

Instead, Octavius sent her a courteous 
message, assuring her of his respect and 
infinite admiration, and saying that he 
would see that she was treated with 
every consideration due her rank. To 
his friends, however, he loudly boasted 
that she should walk barefoot through 
Rome, bound by gold chains to his 
chariot axle. And word of this boast 
came to Cleopatra. The game was up. 

She walled herself into the huge royal 
mausoleum and had word sent forth 
that she was dead. Antony, himself in 
hiding from the advancing Romans, 
heard and believed. Nothing was left. 
He had blithely thrown away the world 
for love. And now, after ten years of 
glorious happiness, the woman for 
whom he had been so glad to sacrifice 
everything was dead. : 

His foes were hastening to seize him. 
[There was but one course for a true 
Roman in such a plight to follow. The 
example of Brutus, of Cato, of a hun- 
dred other iron patriots, rose before 
him. And their example Antony fol- 
lowed. 

He drove his sword through his body 
and fell dying, just as news came to 
him that Cleopatra lived. With almost 
his last breath, Antony ordered his 
slaves to carry him to the queen. The 
doors and lower windows of the 
mausoleum were bricked up. There was 
no time to send for masons to break an 
opening in them, if the dying man would 











reach Cleopatra alive. So he was lifted 
by ropes to an upper window of the 
tomb, and then was swung into the 
room where Cleopatra awaited him. 

And in the arms of the woman who 
had wrecked him, and who at the last— 
though, mercifully, he never knew it— 
had sought to betray him, Mark Antony 
died. Perhaps it was an ignoble death, 
and an anticlimax. Perhaps it was a 
fit end for the life of this man, who 
had ever been the adored of women, 
and the death he himself would have 
chosen. Fate seldom makes a blunder 
in setting her scenes. 

So perished Mark Antony, to whose 
life and death, before you judge him, | 
beg you to apply the words of a coun- 
try preacher I once heard. The preacher 
was discanting on the biblical personage 
“out of whom were cast seven devils.” 

“Brethren,” said the exhorter, “a man 
must be far above the ordinary to con- 
tain seven devils. In the average man’s 
petty nature there isn’t room even for 
a single half-size devil, to say nothing 
of seven full-grown ones.” 

Cleopatra had long since made up her 
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mind to die sooner than walk in chains 
through the streets where once she had 
swept as Czsar’s peerless sweetheart. 
But she was part Greek and part Egyp- 
tian—both soft nations, lacking in the 
stern qualities of Rome. She had no 
taste for naked steel. She was content 
to die, but she wanted to die without 
pain. ° 

On certain of her slaves she prac- 
ticed the effects of various Oriental poi- 
sons, Some of these slaves died in 
agony, some in mere discomfort. One 
of them died with a smile on his lips— 
a slave on whom had been inflicted the 
bite of the tiny gray Nile-mud asp. 

Cleopatra’s question was dnswered. 
She put an asp to her breast. The ser- 
pent fixed its fangs in her white flesh. 

And Cleopatra—model and synonym 
for a worldful of super-women—was 
very comfortably spared the shame of 
walking chained and barefoot in a Ro- 
man triumph, 

The March number of AINSLEE’S will con- 
tain the next article in Mr. Terhune’s Super- 


Women series: “Marie de Chevrense: Arch- 
conspirator and Siren.” 
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HE senator and Dudley Blow 
had just walked over from 
the Senate Building to the 
Congressional Library, and 
were still talking in the hall. 
Only three days ago Dudley had ar- 

rived from Washington State, where 

he grew apples so prosperously that 
their proceeds had brought him to see 

Washington City. His chief anticipa- 

tion, however, had not been the actual 

capital, but Senator Rogers, Orrin 

Rogers, of Tacoma, to whom, years 

ago, he had gone to school, and whom 

he had ever since established as his 
one big skookum man among living 
mortals—skookum being Siwash for 
superfine. 

Between his enthusiasm for Rogers 
and for the city, Dudley was glowing 
like one of his own ruddiest apples, and 





the senator was pleased, for he was 
fond of Dudley. Yet a certain amount 
of admiration may embarrass even a 
politician, and Rogers had begun to 
look nervous. 

“T don’t want to disillusion you, Dud- 
ley,” he said. “And God forbid you 
should be disappointed, you big-hearted 
boy!” Dudley was thirty-five. “But 
senators are only human, and we have 
our fruit crop, too, you know. We 
grow plums.” 

“T know,” said 
know plum hunters. In 
one from Seattle here 
Loader.” 


Dudley. “And I 
fact, there’s 
now—Jim 







































“Oh,” said the senator, ‘Jim Loader’s 
no treat to me.” - 
“Do you mean—— He’s not trying 
to get anything out of you?” 
“Only an  appropriation—to 
Cold Creek.” 
“But—Lord! 


turn 


Dry up a_ hundred 
orchards below? He came to you for 
that?” Dudley whistled. “He tried 
last year to get my ditch away from 
the—and how he doesn’t love me now!” 

“Well, forget him,” said the sena- 
tor, “and plums. Let’s talk about you. 
Are you married?” 

A sheepish grin overspread Dudley’s 
responsible face. He was a big fellow, 
slow of movement and quick of mind 
and of heart. For these three days he 
had gone his leisurely way about Wash- 
ington, appreciating and absorbing. 

“Married? Well—no. Not but that 
I ought to be 

“Yes, you of all men, Dudley. And 
here where folks come for honeymoons, 
too!” 

“T know. In fact, I’ve been wish- 
ing I was married. I believe I could 
fall in love mighty easy just now.” 

“Encourage the feeling. The young 
ladies I know are away, but maybe 
you'll meet some one. And, Dudley, 
don’t forget I’m here, will you? You 
don’t know how a man like you looms 
up here! You see ” He paused, 
while Dudley beamingly regarded him. 
“Oh, well, just drop in’ when you feel 
like it.” 


























The senator had returned to his 
somewhat embarrassed manner. Tak- 
ing out his watch, he remembered an 
appointment—a reasonable recollection, 
Dudley thought. A senator naturally 
has appointments. The suspicion couid 
simply not have occurred to him that 
this senator was having temptations like 
other senators, and he never dreamed 
his own whole-souled faith had come 
at a time when faith was inopportune— 
that is, if faith is ever inopportune. 
Perhaps the disquieting dubiety of this 
point was in the senator’s mind as he 
went away. 

Dudley now began his sight-seeing of 
the library. 

And first of all he saw the girl from 
the hotel. 

She was seated below the stairway, 
gazing at the dado of national babies. 
He observed her. 

“She’s not pretty,” he thought, “but 
there’s a something——”’ 

The something might have been her 
squarish little frank, boylike face, with 
its seeing eyes and straight brows and 
bang. She was dressed as unadornedly 
as a boy, with even little port and star- 
board pockets in her white jacket. 
Moreover, she was not only Jooking, 
she was thinking about what she saw. 
Dudley liked that. 

Dudley, in fact; had been liking her 
days, 


two girls of them, sisters, 


for three There were rightly 
named Lit- 
tleton—Fifie and Emma. 
at his hotel east of the capitol, and with 
them was a man, their cousin, named 
Spencer Jones. These details were 
known to him because they had talked 
together several times—as many times 
as Dudley could manage it. 

He went right 


They stayed 


This was Fifie now. 
up to her and sat down. 

“Have you bolted from the others?” 
he asked. 

She looked thoroughly glad to see 
him. “No, I just stayed behind. They 
always go all over everything, but I 
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can’t remember things that way, and | 
do want, to remember this hall.” 

“T noticed your sister carried a note- 
book,” said Dudley. It was really all 
he had noted of Emma, the sister. 
“They don’t mind if you stay behind, 
do they ?” 

“Oh, no—only it upsets the plan. 
You see, Cousin Spencér has planned 
every hour. On such a day, we see 
such and such places. It’s a wonder- 
ful plan, and prevents lost motion.” 
Did he imagine that her eyes twinkled 
a bit? “He’s an efficiency student, you 
see.” 

“Oh!” said Dudley. And after a 
pause: ‘Well, such a plan has its mer- 
its, and Cousin Spencer deserves credit, 
I’m sure. Still—don’t you think it a 
little cut and dried? After all, there 
are always out-of-the-way places, odds 
and ends of things not down on guide- 
books—— ./ like to find those different 
things. I wonder if you wouldn't like 
to come with me some day and see 
things my way?” 

She pondered this. “Well—as a fact, 
Mr. Blow—I think I do like your way. 
Do you know I watched you that day 
in the monument? You took time to 
see. You went off and _ stood 
looking and thinking—as if big thoughts 
had come to you up there. Had they?” 

He recall, “Of 
know this country clean through from 


Maybe 


alone 


tried to course, | 


coast to coast—and love it, too. 
I was patriotic that day.” 

He laughed. He had a_ splendid, 
coaxy sort of laugh, and it made his 
proposition all the more tempting. As 
she still pondered it, Cousin Spencer 
and Emma were seen coming down the 
stairs. Emma the notebook. 
Cousin Spencer waved his hand. 

Even from here, Spencer Jones was 
every inch the manager of the expe- 


waved 


dition. Quite obviously, he relished his 
duty. He was a tall, neat personage, 


and from his alert manner of glancing 
around, and from the glinting of his 
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glasses as he so glanced, he seemed to 
say: ‘There’s little of Washington will 
escape me!” Qui-vively he approached 
Fifie and Dudley Blow. 

“How do you do, Mr. Blow? A 
wonderful edifice! Nineteen years 
building. The hall is seventy-two feet 
high. * Fifie, you should not have missed 
the upstairs!” 

“I'll come 
said. 

He stared, in gently exuberant sur- 
prise. 

“Why, my dear, you know every 
hour is planned. And we have only 
three more days.” He turned beam- 
ingly to Dudley. “We've fifteen min- 
utes to see the south corridor. Will 
you join us?” 

Perhaps Cousin Spencer liked an 
audience for his taking-charge talent. 
He was one of those people who pro- 
claim the obvious and triumphantly en- 
lighten others upon what they already 
know. As they went through the cor- 
ridor, his glance swept everything, pre- 
cedingly, identifying, classifying, just as 
if the words were not written plainly 
everywhere. 

“Ah, Lyric Poetry!” he announced 
burstingly. “Boy of  Winander!” 
“Adonis!” in tones that mingled com- 
placency at his own astuteness with the 


some other time,’ she 


missionary’s zeal for imparting infor- 
He 


ing bystanders welcome 


mation. was too, mak- 


generous, 
to his knowl- 
edge, though he, perhaps, designed it 
more for Fifie than for any one else. 
In fact, Dudley, who observed this point 
rather closely, began to think that there 
was more than cousinliness in Spencer’s 
manner toward Fifie. And when he 
called her “My dear” two or three times 
in a tone of ownership, Dudley was 
annoyed, without knowing just why. 
“Can she be engaged to him?” he 
thought. The idea was oddly unwel- 
come, somehow. And as they returned 
to the hall, after having missed not one 
object of interest under Cousin Spen- 
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cer’s ciceronage, he managed to drop 
behind a bit with Fifie. 

“By the way,” he said casually, “you 
didn’t happen to notice a man I was 
talking with out here a while ago?” 

“The fine, earnest man with the gray 
hair? Indeed, I did!” 

“Yes, he’s fine and earnest, all right. 
And _ honest. Senator 
from my State.” 

“You know a 
claimed. 

And then he bribed her. Would she 
like to know a senator? It was easy, 
because Rogers had just been teasing 
him about being alone. Now, if he 
could show Rogers that he knew a nice, 
intelligent young lady They could 
go any time—to-morrow morning, if 
she liked. And, besides, this wasn’t 
only a senator, it was Rogers. He 
dwelt on that, tempting her. And she 
was tempted greatly. To-morrow, she 
said, the plan arranged for Arlington 
Cemetery, but she hated cemeteries. 
Dudley said it was logical not to go to 
what one hated, and at last she yielded. 

“But I don’t know what Cousin Spen- 
cer will say!” she owned. Therefore 
he suggested that it be kept a secret. 

“And by the way,” he said, “is it 
true that you’ve got only three more 
day s -here?” 

Yes, it was true. 
He was unaccountably dis- 


He’s Rogers, 


senator?” she ex- 


They were to leave 
on Sunday. 
appointed at that. Three days! 

That night he took a car ride alone. 
And what he saw was not any part 
of Washington, but a part of himself. 
It was a new part; or, rather, an old 
part made over—his heart—and some- 
thing had crept into it. He was in 
love. 

In love in Washington! Well, if it 
sounds too sudden—go to Washington 
and try it for yourself. That’s all I 
can say. 


It was next morning. Jim Loader, 
in the senator’s office, was ending a 























stormy interview. He rose and pom- 
meled the table with his fist to accen- 
tuate his ultimatum. 

“You’ve got to! I tell you, Rogers, 
got to! You're in too deep. Hanging 
off don’t help. To-morrow night’s my 
limit. I’m tired of this.” 

“A hundred orchards wiped off the 
earth,” mused the senator. 

“What's a hundred 
snapped Loader. 

“A hundred orchards—that’s a hun- 
dred families. Families make commu- 
nities—and communities make a coun- 
try ” 

“Cut the sentiment! You'd ought to 
have considered that before. Now 
you've got promises to keep—to others 
as well as to me, remember !—and that 
I'll have to help you keep. Don’t for- 
get that. And you remember till to- 
morrow night at eight’s my limit. Any- 
how, you’ve got to. What's the use?” 

The senator nodded. When Loader 
had gone, he stood motionless, think- 
ing. And as he was thinking, came a 
knock at the door. 

Just from sheer emotion Dudley was 
awkward over the introduction. “Here 
he is!” his proud glance said as plainly 
as words, and just as plainly the girl’s 
frank, wide eyes said: “Yes, here he 


= 


orchards? 





is!” Faith and gratification were writ- 
ten all over both of them. Coming 
just now, it overwhelmed the senator. 


j 

It was a moment or so before he could 
gain his self-control. Then he remem- 
bered his hospitality. He showed them 
the office, luxurious and vast, while his 


eyes signaled Dudley, “Congratula- 
tions!” Then he seated them on a great 


couch that faced the little marble bal- 
cony and the view of the city beyond, 
west to the monument. Presently they 
were all three chatting like old friends. 
Indeed, they were old friends and did 
not know it. 

“And are you a Westerner, too?” he 
asked Fifie. 
‘“No—except maybe in spirit, sir,’ 
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she said. “And | didn’t even know 
that till last night.” 

“And may I ask what brought West- 
ernness into your spirit? Was Dudley 
talking God’s country to you?” 

“No, sir. That’s why it’s so odd. I 
was alone—on the terrace. I 
watching the sunset.” 

“Yes, I’ve done that, too,” said Dud- 
ley Blow, understanding. 

“Well, sir—I don’t know How 
can I explain it? You see, this Wash- 
ington has always seemed like a place 
that every one came to—a sort of con- 
verging place, you know. But last even- 
ing it was quite different somehow. It 
seemed a place that everything went 
from. I can’t explain Ee 

“That’s really quite graphic,” said the 
senator. She felt encouraged to go on. 

“IT looked out over everything, and 
the city seemed to go out. It watched 
and looked and_ studied The 
streets seemed to go on and on, to the 
farthest points of the country. They 
were like fingers reaching out to feel 
the pulse sy 

The senator nodded. Dudley’s eyes 
were fixed on Fifie. She seemed to 
be saying just the things he would have 
said if he could have expressed him- 
self. 

“You see, sir, it was as if it existed 
for the country. 
beautiful for the country, too, not just 
for itself. And things are so free, so 
open. Placards don’t say: ‘Keep out!’ 
or, ‘Pass on!’ It’s all there for us to 
share. Why, even in the White House, 
the barefoot boy who may be president 
some day can walk now, barefooted. 
It’s wonderful! And it’s so white! Of 
course, I hope I’m not sentimental, and 
I know about graft, but I pretend it’s 
as white as it looks.” 

The senator was looking at the car- 
pet. “It’s idealism,” he said. “But 
thanks, just the same. Those are splen- 
did feelings, Miss Littleton, and good 


was 














It even seemed to be 


to remember when the days are sor- 
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did and everything seems to be graft. 
You and Dudley keep on idealizing. 
He’s as bad as you, and as necessary in 
the world.” 

When, after a half hour that went by 
like five minutes, the two visitors were 
going, the senator said to Fifie: “Come 
again. Have Dudley bring you, or even 
come alone. I, too, have a sunset, a 
private one here from the balcony. 
Come and tell me some more of your 
sunset thoughts—will you?” 

Embarrassed and flattered, she half 
promised, Dudley had gone to the bal- 
cony. 

“So!” he said. “You can look right 
over it all, clean on out to the West! 
Well, it’s something to look your sun- 
set in the eye and tell the grafters to 
go to thunder!” 

“Oh,” cried Fifie, when they had 
left, “your senator is just glorious! 
I’m so grateful for knowing him!” 

“You’ve met the straightest man in 
Washington,” said Dudley, with the un- 
elaboration of faith that is complete. 

“Look your sunset in the eye!” The 
senator was pacing his carpeted room. 
“Oh, Dudley Blow!” 

It seemed too.ironical, the faith of this 
man coming just now. Just now every- 
thing was closing in, Loader was bring- 
ing it hourly nearer, and he had not 
been prepared. “Look your sunset in 
the eye!” There was just one more 
sunset to look in the eye. 

Arlington Cemetery, even without 
Fifie, had merely recuperated Cousin 
Spencer’s taking-charge abilities. That 
afternoon Dudley went with them to 
the museum, and it seemed to him that 
Cousin Spencer’s talent for conducting 
was little short of uncanny. It was just 
a progress of triumphant discoveries. 

“Washington’s flute!’ he would exu- 
berantly point out. “Ah, Fifie, dress 
worn by Helen Hovey, of Boston, at 
ball given to the Prince of Wales!” 
“Hopi Indians!” “The Oregon off 
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Cape Horn!” It was always exclama- 
torily, victoriously. And this superen- 
ergy continued when they set out for 
a café. He must still discover for 
them the time on the post-office clock, 
the clouds that looked like rain, the 
vanilla in the ice cream. 

Dudley Blow suffered, but he tried 
to hide the suffering, for ‘Fifie’s sake. 
He knew she was embarrassed because 
of Cousin Spencer. But Cousin Spen- 
cer never suspected. He lived in the 
blissful belief that the success of see- 
ing Washington was due to him and his 
plan. 

In fact, Fifie was more than embar- 
rassed; she was rebellious. Good-na- 
turedly but firmly she quite refused to 
go calling on the friend’s friend in 
Georgetown that evening. She said she 
was tired, and she did not go. 

Cousin Spencer was not exactly jeal- 
ous, but he took pains to ascertain 
whether she had any plans for going 
anywhere with Dudley Blow. She re- 
assured him as to that, and he believed 
her, for she was the soul of truth. He 
departed with Emma to make the call, 
disappointed, but unable to alter his 
plan. 

It happened that Dudley, too, had 
done a little ascertaining. On the way 
home from the café, he had asked Fifie 
and Cousin were en- 


if she Spencer 


had lingered behind to look 
back at the capitol, which, just west- 
ward of them, lifted itself against the 
golden sky as if it and the sky were all 
there was in the universe. 

Fifie had answered the question. She 
had said yes, it was understood that she 
and Cousin Spencer were to be mar- 
ried some day. 

To Dudley’s own bewilderment, the 
golden sky had seemed to go all gray 
and dusk. His silence had been pro- 
found and prolonged. Then he had 
said, “I knew it!” and without another 
word had wheeled about and left her, 
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disappearing at once across the shaded 
street. 

Later, when she was alone, Fifie 
walked up and down outside the hotel. 
She was thinking. The golden sky did 
turn gray and dusk as she walked and 
thought. The capitol faded and mel- 
lowed and merged, grew vast, illimit- 
able. The three or four shrinelike 
lights came on and marked the splen- 
did length of it without marring its 
mystery. She stood motionless, taking 
it in. At first, when they came to the 
city, the capitol had disappointed her ; 
it had seemed small. Now that she 
had grown to an estimation of it, its 
infinite possibilities of revelation and 
surprise awed and fascinated her, and 
yet at the same time affiliated her. It 
seemed to be a friend, a comrade. 

Why did not all things grow big- 
ger with knowing? 

Cousin Spencer flashed across her 
mind, 

She turned and went quickly toward 
the Library of Congress across the way. 
She was going to see the upstairs alone. 


It was there, an hour later, that Sena- 
tor Rogers found her. 

He came right up to her. 

“Well, little sunset girl! And now 
what have you found? Something 
quaint and funny, says a little twinkle 
What is it? Tell me, 
I’m blue.” 


in your eye. 


too Cheer me up. 
He, too, had come to escape thoughts. 
He was careworn, and she perceived it. 
“I’m afraid it’s too frivolous,” 
said, smiling in her boylike manner. 
“It’s a male mandrill.” 
“A male what?” he exclaimed, star- 
She laughed. 


she 


ing at her. 


“Mandrill, sir, Truly it’s so. It’s 
here. Shall I show you?” 
“By all means, you odd child!” He 


smiled, too. 
She led him to a room where were 
old documents and cartoons, and 
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stopped before a case containing hand- 
bills of the war times and before. 

He had begun to comprehend, and his 
tired eyes lighted with humor when she 
indicated an old handbill of quaint, elab- 
orate lettering, and s’s that were f’s: 
Coast of 
house of 


from the Gold 
seen at the 


Just arrived 
Africa, and to be 
, A Beautiful Living MALE ~- MAN- 
DRILL. About eleven months old and 3 
feet high. This animal is well worth the in- 
spection of the Curious. The tricks he per- 
forms are astonishing, he is of a bluish 
color and much wrinkled, he walks more 
frequently upon two feet than four, he is 
very docile: and when displeased weeps 
most piteously. His activity is truly aston- 
ishing, he climbs a rope suspended from 
the wall with great agility; he will also catch 
several sticks (thrown two at a time suc- 
cessively to him) one in each hand, seldom 
or never missing. He will also execute 
many other tricks that cannot fail to please. 





And followed a woodcut of the male 
mandrill, a most scared, pathetic crea- 
ture, “walking upon two feet” and hold- 
ing a stick in one hand, the other being 
joined to a human hand which, with a 
neat cuff, obtruded from the margin 
of the bill. 

“He’s so helpless! So captured!” 
cried Fifie. “So docile, and so forced 
to do his tricks with great agility! Poor 
male mandrill. How often he must 
have wept most piteously! But he 
should have bitten them till they let 
him go!” 

“Bitten them till they let him go?” 
mused the senator. “And is that what 
you'd do if you were captured?” 

Fifie looked up at him, startled. “Oh 





—I don’t know—I wonder What 
would you do, sir? But then you'd 
never let yourself be captured. The 





strong ones—don’t.” 

“The strong ones 
fixed on her queerly. 
captured, you'd bite? 
had made promises? I 
your tricks?” 

“T know,” she said softly, little think- 
ing he thought of himself, just as he 


?”’ His gaze was 
But if you were 
Suppose you 
mean—to do 
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never guessed that she thought of her- 
self. “Yes, sir—there must be some 
promises it’s right to break.” 

“My child,” he said, with sudden 
gentleness, “I wish I might believe you. 
But I think you have helped me. A 
senator is not a saint, nor am I the 
hero our fricnd Dudley would have you 
believe. But, little sunset girl, you've 
encouraged me. Now I see it’s closing 
time, and I'll take you to the hotel, 
may I?” 

Cousin Spencer was not prepared to 
see Fifie enter the hotel lobby in care 
of a tall, gray-haired man, a total stran- 
ger to the party hitherto. And when 
lifie came smiling toward him, alone, 
he grew rigid and rather offended, and 
greeted her with the reproachfulness of 
a wholly baffled man. 

“Evading your sister and me, and 
going about with some one we never 
heard of before! Fifie, what does it 
mean ?” 

“That was Senator Rogers, Spencer, 
Mr. Blow’s friend. He saw me in the 
library and brought me home. Now I 
have a headache. I’m going to bed.” 

Cousin Spencer had a retiring hour, 
which not even jealousy was permitted 
to violate, but unexpectedly he began to 
find his great plan flawed with inade- 
quacy. It had fitted everything till 
now; was it possible it would not fit 


a woman? 


Fifie did not sleep. She was still 
thinking. She thought of Dudley 
Blow; of his free-and-easy, impulsive 
ways; of the abrupt manner in which 
he had said, “I knew it!” and departed 
from her, and what it all might or 
might not mean; of the West he loved 
—it must be wonderful, that West !— 
and of the senator he loved and ad- 
mired, the kindly, keen man who had 
been so friendly to-night—“the straight- 
est man in Washington.” She remem- 
bered things Dudley had told her of his 
honorableness, and how he had fought 


graft in his own State. Then she re- 
membered what she had said to the 
senator—“There must be promises it’s 
right to break.” Yes, there must be, 
there must! 

Dudley also lay awake, thinking. 
Perhaps it was not a good night for 
sleep in Washington. If Fifie Lit- 
tleton loved Spencer Jones—very well. 
Though he didn’t believe the “very 
well,” eithér. If she did not love Spen- 
cer Jones—very, very bad. These two 
simple themes furnished him variations 
that lasted through the night. Morning 
came, but he had got nowhere. 

Morning, and the last day he might 
spend with her! And he ruthlessly 
made up his mind to spend it away 
from her. It was not his way to let 
go of a problem till he had conquered 
it, and he must conquer this problem. 
Therefore, he took it out of the city, 
to the quietudes of Mount Vernon. 
For when a man has met the girl he 
feels was predestined for him, he must 
do as Dudley was doing. He must 
solve the problem. 

Fifie knew nothing of his occupa- 
tion that long day; she knew simply 
that he was absent. She was_ be- 
wildered by the very gap his absence 
made. How could this be, when she 
And then a voice 
“That is a lie, Fi- 


hardly knew him? 
inside of her said: 
fie! You have always known him. You 
knew him when you saw him in the 
sight-seeing wagon, and on the monu- 
ment.” And she sighed and was mis- 
erable, for she knew this was so. 

As for Cousin Spencer, he was more 
than baffled. He had never known her 
to be even remotely like this before. 
All day she was distraught, absent, and 
even at times, he fancied, impatient. 
She did not seem to notice things, 
though he had never put himself to 
such feats of gathering information. It 
was all lost on her. And at the band 
concert in front of the capitol, she was 
incomprehensible. 











































“They’re playing ‘You’re Here and 
I’m Here,’ Fifie,” he said—and at that 
she quite turned on him. “Oh, don’t 
tell us things we can’t help knowing, 
anyhow!” she said. “It’s lost motion!” 
He had been truly hurt then, and with- 
drew into himself, and there had been 
a coldness ever since. 

But Cousin Spencer did not bear 
grudges; he was too dynamic. After 
supper he announced the evening’s plan, 
which was a car ride. And what hap- 
pened? Tifie flatly refused to go. 

And then Cousin Spencer opened up. 

“Who is it to-night? The senator? 
Or that Dudley Blow? Or maybe it’s 
the president to-night! I tell you, Ii- 
fie, it’s not right. You don’t know 
these men! It’s that Dudley Blow who’s 
set you off this way. He may be all 
right, but his ways are queer. A man 
who wanders about aimlessly, without 
any air of business, can’t be a proper 
companion for a young girl. I just 
don’t understand . 

Fifie put her hand on his arm with 
sudden and infinite gentleness. 

“Spencer, dear—you don’t under- 
stand. And neither do I! I wish I did 
—just to be fair to you—and to me. 
Oh, everything’s such a problem!” 

And abruptly she turned and walked 
away. She walked over toward the 





capitol terrace, toward the already 
glowing sunset. She did not know 
that, at a considerable distance behind, 
Consin Spencer followed. 

But she did not go to the terrace. 
On the way she looked over at the Sen- 
ate Building. Its utter whiteness 
against the dark trees was arresting, 
impressive ; it contrasted with the grow- 
ing glow of the west. She thought of 
the senator; she had thought of him 
often that day, and of what he had 
said last night about her “helping” him. 
He, too, he had said, had things to de- 
cide. Every one seemed to be trying to 
decide. She longed suddenly for help 
herself, for advice. The senator was 
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so kindly—and he was Dudley Blow’s 
friend. Perhaps—the idea flashed upon 
her all at once—Dudley Blow was over 
there. She glowed at the thought. 
Now the senator had invited her to 
come there and see his “private sun- 
set.” He would not have said it if there 
were any impropriety in accepting. It 
was not quite the sort of thing she had 
ever done before. But the senator was 
not the sort of man she had ever known 
before. 

A moment she _ hesitated; then, 
abruptly and without another deviation, 
she went right over to the Senate 
Building, toward the great white en- 
trance, which was open, as if to wel- 
come her. 


Dudley Blow had returned from 
Mount Vernon. His problem was 
solved—in so far as it was his problem. 
A man has a right to try for the thing 
he believes ought to be his. He was 
going to try, and try big, for Fifie Lit- 
tleton. 

But there was not much time. 

He was hurrying along, just across 
from the Senate Building, when he col- 
lided with Spencer Jones. 

“So!” cried Cousin Spencer. “It is 
the other one!” 

“The other what?” asked Dudley. 

Cousin Spencer snorted. Such was 
his forcefulness that his very eyeglasses 
seemed to snort, too. 

“Your friend, the senator! A nice 
way you’ve got her into! If——” 

Dudley took Cousin Spencer by the 
arm. “What do you mean?” 

“Well, is it the proper thing for a 
young girl to gad about with strange 
men? J don’t know your senator. He 
brings her home last night at a late 
hour, but I’ve never——” 

“Did she go somewhere with Senator 
Rogers last night?” asked Dudley, star- 
ing. 

“No. But she came back with him. 
And now she’s here, meeting him at 
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his office, I suppose. You can stand 
there looking dumfounded, Mr. Blow, 
but if she’s in this man’s office 

“She is with a gentleman!” said Dud- 
ley firmly, coming out of his little 
trance. “A friend of mine, Orrin 
Rogers, of Washington State. I'll take 
you there and prove it to you, if you 
think you’d care to meet a gentleman.” 

“IT certainly would,” said Cousin 
Spencer, with equal émphasis. They 
turned and strode’in silence toward the 
Senate Building. 





As Fifie went along the great, silent 
corridors, awe descended upon her. The 
awe increased at each step, as she 
passed great closed doors, behind which 
consultations and plots and what not 
were going on. She lost her way and 
got the wrong floor. All idea of visiting 
the senator was rapidly vanishing, and 
by the time she found the right cor- 
ridor, she knew she would never dare 
to knock at his door. Her temerity 
frightened her. How had she dared to 
think of such a thing? She must sim- 
ply go on until she found an exit. She 
walked faster, and neared the senator’s 
office, whose location she now remem- 
bered, at the end of the hall. A man 
lurked beyond it, and it seemed as if 
he must lurk for her, but she would not 
turn aside now. 

\h, just the next door was the sena- 
tor’s! 
the senator to 
her with her crime. 
would have passed it 

The door was flung open, and a man 
sprang out, an angry, flushed man, who 
gazed at her, flung about the other way, 
and called to the man who lurked be- 
And as he waited for this per- 
communication 


She hastened. as if she expec ted 
dart out 
In an instant she 


and confront 





yond. 
son, secret 
with him before fetching him inside, he 
held the door by the knob. Neither 
he nor Fifie, who was trying to slip 
past, had seen the two men who had 
from the other direction. 


designing 


come up 
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These were Dudley Blow and Cousin 
Spencer—and Dudley saw the man who 
held the doorknob. 

“Jim Loader!’ he exclaimed. 

Loader turned. There was the flash 
of a jeering, surprised laugh, but before 
he could speak, if he had meant to do 
so, the door was pulled from his grasp, 
inward, There stood the senator, white, 
erect, cold. 

He took in the entire group, even 
Fifie, who stood back against the wall 
of the corridor. 

“Come in, all of you,” he said, quite 
calmly. And they went in. He smiled 
reassuringly at Fifie. 

“If this is some damned play acting 
’ cried Loader, raging. ‘See here, 
if you’re bluffing, you know I'll call 
you!” 

“Yes, I know,” said 
Loader went toward him. 

“You want them to hear? And the 
whole world? All this country, coast to 
coast? To read it at breakfast to- 
morrow ?” 

“It's the price, and I'll pay it, Jim,” 
said the senator gently. 

“Yes, by God, you will! And you 
think you can get elected again 

“Maybe not—but’—the senator rose 
suddenly to his height and looked out 
windows 





the senator. 





westward 


West— 


through the great 
monument, into his 


° V9 
rree: 


past the 
‘I'll be 
| 


oader swun 





Dudley 
Blow. “He promis¢ d me Cold Creek!” 
he shouted. 

“You liar!” said Dudley. 

“He’s not,” said the senator. 
promise him Cold Creek.” 

Dudley stepped back, and in the 
silence Loader’s laugh jeered raspingly, 
thwartedly. The senator and his ex- 
pupil looked at each other. 

Fifie put her hand on Dudley’s arm. 
“But he’s not keeping the promise— 
don’t you see?” she said softly. 

\nd all at once Dudley saw. His 
hand went out and grasped his hero’s. 


“T did 
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“Tt was the sunset girl,” said the sen- 
ator, as the last pale hues died from the 
western sky, and Washington lay in 
dusk, jeweled with lights, beneath them. 
“She made me realize what it means— 
captivity. I’ve bitten. It was best.” 

The monument suddenly glowed 
faintly, ethereally, against the night. 
The top was illuminated. 
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vanity—so much as vanity about the 
plan. He had planned to marry Fifie. 
When his plan went wrong, he suffered. 

But there was Emma, the notebook. 
Now, if a plan should marry a note- 
book, that is a union one might bless. 

However, when it came to preventing 
lost motion, Dudley Blow might have 
had something to say for that, though 





he was not an efficiency student. There 
was a certain efficiency in the manner 
in which he at once set about his big 
try for the little sunset girl. 


When, next morning, Fifie told 
Cousin Spencer she could not marry 
him, he suffered. The suffering was 
not from wounded vanity—not personal 


LIFE IS DAUNTLESS 


HERE Titans in their mighty rage had flung 

Wide wastes of granite on a highland drear, 

There sprang to life, at the high noon of year, 
A blade, and to its slender footing clung. 


Lashed by the storms, one in a solitude, 
It cherished what the earth gods gaye, and grew; 
An alien, yet to its own nature true, 

After each storm its life it still renewed. 


Of the gray ash of life the granite cast, 
Hungered, it worked a glowing life its own; 
Undaunted toiled until it bore, full-grown, 

Though slender, of its kind a bud at last. 


It mocked the reaches grim about it when, 
Laughing, it bared its heart to vandal bees, 
And flung its wanton pollen to the breeze— 
And Spring, though far, shall know its like again. 
Louis SCHNEIDER. 
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AUTHOR’S FOREWORD.— Judith Lee is a teacher of the deaf and dumb. She uses the oral 


system —that is to say, she teaches by means of lip reading. 


To so great a degree of proficiency has 


she brought her mastery of the art of lip reading that in her case the sense of hearing is practically 


superfluous, 


the movements of the lips, even from a distance, to know everything that is being said. 


In other words, she can hear without ears; she has only to see a person’s face, to watch 


The result 


is that often, against her will, she is forced to play a leading part in real, live dramas—and sometimes 
comedies—of the most extraordinary kind. The readers of the following adventures, taken at random 
from her various note books, will be able to judge of the truth of this for themselves, 


ZT was at a dinner party given 
by the Prices, in Gloucester 
Terrace. I was taken in by a 
tall, gray-headed man, whose 
name I had not caught, but 
who I was rather disposed to think was 
a doctor, until he said, as the entrée was 
being served: 





“T don’t know if you know who | 
am, Miss Lee. I know who you are 
very well.” 

“Do you? I’m more ignorant 
don't even know your name.” 

“l’m Philip Collier. Does the name 


convey anything to you?” 

“Philip Collier? Isn’t there a lawyer 
of that name?” 

“There is, and I am he. You, Miss 
Lee, are the victim of a plot. I begged 
Mrs. Price to give me an opportunity 
of meeting you, and this is the oppor- 
tunity she has given me.” 

“T suppose you expect me to say you 
flatter me. Was there any particular 
reason why you wished to meet me, Mr. 
Collier ?” 





‘There was—a very particular rea- 
son, You’re the wonderful person who 
can see what people are saying by 
watching the words form upon their 
lips. I can fancy, Miss Lee, that such a 
gift is not an unmixed blessing.” 

“It is not. Quite the contrary. I 
often see things said that I would much 
things that the speakers, 
would 





rather not see; 
if they had guessed [ should see, 
much rather have left unsaid.” 

without 


tell 


saying by 


‘I can believe it. I suppose, 


using your ears, you could what 


every one here was merely 
glancing around the table.” 

“Exactly. Which explains why, at a 
dinner party, | often keep my eyes upon 
my plate.” 

“] wish you would exercise your gift 
for me. Because, on the other hand, 
there must be occasions on which you 
can render priceless services, not 
to individuals, but to society at 
If you will allow me, I can offer 
such an occasion.” 


“Do you want me to look around the 


only 
large. 
you 




















table and report what every one is 
saying?” 

“Not at all. Have you heard of the 
Blindley Heath mystery ?” 

“IT do read the newspapers, 
Collier.” 

“Then, since it has been their chief 
item of news during the last few days, 
you’ve probably heard a great deal more 
about it than is true. You know that 
the police have arrested Charles Sin- 
clair—that they charge him with Gerald 
Tansley’s murder?” 

“I have already told you, Mr. Col- 
lier, that I do read the newspapers. I’m 
aware that he has already been three 
times before the magistrates, and now 
I recollect that you are acting as his 
solicitor.” 

“Charles Sinclair is much more than a 
client, Miss Lee. His father was one 
of my best friends, his mother is a sort 
of second cousin, and I like the young- 
ster himself.” 

“He is quite young?” 

“He is twenty-five. He made 
first appearance before the magistrates 
on his birthday. Then, he’s engaged to 
the daughter of another dear friend— 
Gertrude Alloway. And—last, but not 
least—I am absolutely convinced of his 


, 


Mr. 


his 


innocence.’ 

“That’s not precisely the impression 
the evidence that has been given, so far, 
before the magistrates, conveys to the 
public mind.” 

“T know. I don’t deny for a second 
that matters, so far as they’ve gone, 
look bad. I wonder if I can enlist your 
sympathy on his behalf, Miss Lee. It’s 
because I should so much like to that I 
was anxious to meet you. Now the 
murder’s out!” 

I was more than a little astonished. 

“What do you take me for, Mr. Col- 
lier?” I asked. “A professional detec- 
tive? I’m a teacher of the deaf and 
dumb; I take the profoundest interest 
in my profession. My interests in it 
are so wide that they occupy all my 
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time. I pass not only from city to city, 
but from country to country, engaged— 
much deeper than I ever meant to be— 
in a perpetual propaganda. Last month 
I was in Madeira, last week in Paris; 
next month I go to New York, then to 
Chicago—instructing people how to 
teach the dumb to speak. 

“T am continually in receipt of re- 
quests like yours, Mr. Collier. I’m not 
quite sure that it was altogether fair 
of Mrs. Price to ask me here to dine if 
she knew what was in store for me. I 
have read, in common with the rest of 
the world, about the Blindley Heath 
mystery, and how Charles Sinclair has 
become associated with it; but I really 
don’t think, Mr. Collier, that I care to 
have anything to do with it, except in 
the newspapers. I have already one or 
two matters on hand, besides my or- 
dinary daily work, which, just now, en- 
gross all my time and energy. What is 
this we are eating, Mr. Collier? I can’t 
make up my mind.” 

My right-hand neighbor kept silent 
while I consulted the menu, Then he 
asked: 

“Am I to accept that answer as final, 
Miss Lee? Won’t you allow me at least 
to state the grounds on which I solicit 
your sympathy ?” 

“T would rather you didn’t. How 
much sympathy do you suppose I have? 
Sometimes I receive more than a dozen 
appeals to it in the course of a single 
day ; probably seventy or eighty a week. 
If I were to listen to them all, I should 
be dead, or mad. So I shut my ears and 
close my eyes and pay no attention to 
them at all. I have to, in self-defense. 
I see we are supposed to be eating some 
preparation of sweetbread, but I don’t 
recognize it in the least—do you?” 

“T never, on principle, make inquiries 
into what I’m eating, So long as it is 


palatable, I’m content. I’ll try to be con- 
tent now.” 

His last words were spoken with an 
He meant 


emphasis that I understood. 
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that he was willing to accept as final my 
refusal to allow my sympathies to be 
actively enlisted on behalf of Charles 
Sinclair, and was prepared to be as con- 
tent as circumstances permitted. I heard 
not another word that night about the 
Blindley Heath mystery, and for the 
next few days took it for granted that, 
so far as [ was concerned, the matter 
was closed. Then I was, I will put it, 
the victim of rather a curious incident. 

I was considering a telegram which I 
had just received, announcing that my 
presence was urgently required in Ler- 


lin at a conference concerning certain - 


pathological aspects of the deaf and 
dumb, when a maid entered to inform 
me that a lady—a stranger—had called 
to see me on very important business, 
and begged that I would see her, if for 
a few minutes only. I hesitated ; then— 
having listened to the maid’s description 
of the visitor—said yes. A young girl 
came in, well and quietly dressed, whose 
appearance prepossessed me in her fa- 
vor, although her strained look sug- 
gested that she was suffering from some 
great mental trouble. Directly she en- 





tered, she drew herself up and an- 
nounced, as if defiantly : 
“T am Gertrude Alloway.” I was 


aware that I had heard the name before, 
moment I could not 
have come to entreat you 


though for the 
place it. “J 
to—to save my lover's life 

\s, with 
end of her sentence, she made that re- 
markable statement, it all came back to 
me. Gertrude Alloway? Of course! 
She was the young woman who—so Mr. 
Philip Collier had told me—was engaged 
to be married to Charles Sinclair, the 
young man who was charged with hav- 
ing murdered Gerald Tansley in his 
house at Blindley Heath. It looked as 
if I had been made the object of an- 
other little plot. A feeling of resent- 
ment rose within me. I stood up. 

“T believe I know who you are, Miss 
Alloway, and while regretting- “is 


+ 


a break in her voice at the 
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She cut me short, holding out her 
hands toward me with a gesture of 
earnest appeal. 

‘Please hear me for a moment, Miss 
Lee, before you refuse. Please do!” I 
could not help myself; she went on so 
rapidly that for some moments I had 
no chance to interrupt. “This was to 
have been my wedding day. My wed- 
ding day! It was settled months ago. 
Now, instead of standing at the altar 
with me, the man I was to have mar- 
ried js in jail, And he’s as innocent of 
wrongdoing as the most innocent child. 
However appearances may seem to be 
against him, I’m sure of it. Charles is 
sometimes hot-tempered—the best of us 
are sometimes that. He thought Gerald 
Tansley was not using him well. He 
quarreled with him that night, but he 
never touched him. When Charles left 
him, Mr. Tansley was as well as he ever 
was, 

“As for Charles having taken any- 
thing from his nouse, the idea is too 


absurd. They were associated in all 
sorts of inventions—although Charles 
had more than once suspected Mr. 


Tansley of sharp practices. The sub- 
ject of their quarrel was an aéroplane, 
one that could move in any direction, 
regardless of wind or storm or any- 
thing, just as easily as if it were on 
land 


but they 


The original idea was Charles’, 
were perfecting it together. | 
beg you to let me tell you——” 

I had to stop her; there was a clock 
upon the mantél, and the telegram from 
Berlin in my hand. She might go on 
for hours for all I knew. If I went to 
Berlin at all, it would have to be, di- 
rectly. I told her so. 

“\Whatever you may have to tell me, 
Miss Alloway, I can’t possibly listen to 
have to leave for Berlin 
Before I go, I 
answer, and 


you now. | 
in less than an hour. 
have all these letters to 
there is nothing ready.” 
Her face fell; she went white; as she 
clasped her hands, I could see that she 




















was trembling. Stammering words came 
from her lips: 

*|—I—I—had hoped so njuch- 
you won't listen!” 

“My dear Miss Alloway, it isn’t a 
question of ‘won't,’ but of ‘can’t.’ I 
leave for Berlin at once; I arrive there 
to-morrow. I stay probably two days, 
perhaps three. Directly the business on 
which I am going is done, I return. I 
ought to be back here certainly within a 
week. If, at the end of that time, you 
are still of opinion that any good can be 
gained by my listening to what you have 
to say, I shall be to that extent at your 
service. But I tell you frankly, as I 
hinted to Mr. Philip Collier, that | know 
of no reason why I should intervene in 


and 





this case any more than in fifty others 
like it, and I think it highly probable 
that I should not be in the least disposed 
to do so after I had heard all that you 
may have to say.” 

The girl’s face haunted me all the way 
to Berlin. I had seen many sad faces 
in my life; there must have been a spe- 
cial quality in hers that struck a sym- 
pathetic chord. It certainly was not 
pleasant to think that her wedding day 
had had to be postponed for such a 
tragic cause. On the other hand, if it 
should happen that Mr. Charles Sin- 
clair was more guilty than she supposed 

and she was likely to be prejudiced 


hen she was really more fortunate 
han otherwise, 

Che Berlin conference was very ex- 
citing—at least to me. Every second 


of my time was occupied for three days 
instead of two. When, at the close of 
the third day, the proceedings were 
terminated and every one was leaving, 
my thoughts could scarcely have been 
farther removed from Miss Gertrude 
Alloway and her affairs—till, all in an 
instant, they were brought back to her 
in a fashion that affected me more than 
| should have cared to admit. 

\ big, brawny, broad-shouldered man 
was leaving the room—I suppose my 
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eyes had singled him out because of his 
physique—when he was accosted by a 
gray-haired individual who was almost 
as small as the other was big. They ex- 
changed only three or four short sen- 
tences, and my attention being really oc- 
cupied elsewhere, they would have gone 
unnoticed had it not been that all at once 
two words caught my glance. They 
were spoken by the larger and younger 
man to the smaller and elder. They 
came at the end of a sentence that I 
had not caught, and apparently referred 
to some subject of which they had been 
speaking. “Blindley Heath ;” those were 
the two words. Having uttered them, 
the young man nodded, strode out of the 
room, and the elder returned to a group 
of persons with whom he seemed to be 
intimately acquainted. 

For an instant I could not have said 
what the two words—*Blindley Heath” 
—conveyed to my mind; then it came 
to me with a rush—the cause célébre 
that was the topic of the hour in Eng- 
land. The mysterious death of Gerald 
Tansley, the arrest of Charles Sinclair, 
Mrs. Price’s dinner party, Philip Col- 
lier’s little plot, Gertrude Alloway—all 
these were associated in my mind with 
the two words, *Blindley Heath.” How 
came two words to have been 
spoken in that room? 

[ had never been to Blindley Heath in 
my life, but I knew it was a remote Sur- 





those 


rey common, on what I understood was 
the best road for motorists from Lon- 
don to Eastbourne. The big young man 
was undoubtedly a German. I turned to 
an acquaintance to make sure of the 
other. 

“You see that short, gray-haired man 
who is talking to the stout man with the 
glasses? Do you know who he is?” 

“That is Major Schrattenholtz, whose 
position in the army, it is understood, is, 
so to speak, much higher than his rank. 
He is intrusted with many delicate af- 
fairs.” 

My informant told me various things 
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about Major Schrattenholtz that set me 
thinking. I should have liked to go up 
and ask him what he knew about Blind- 
ley Heath, but time pressed, and I had 
to do several things before attiring my- 
self for the banquet that was to be of- 
fered as a compliment to certain per- 
sons who had been present at the con- 
ference. After the banquet, there was 
a reception, which was attended by all 
sorts of eminent persons of both sexes, 
resident in Berlin. 

Among the first persons whom I par- 
ticularly noticed after my entry on the 
scene was the big young man of the 
afternoon, Major Schrattenholtz had 
been at the banquet. I was watching 
him at the reception, in a dark-blue 
uniform which made him look smaller 
than ever, when there advanced toward 
him a striking figure in the gorgeous 
uniform of some cavalry regiment—the 
big young man. I could see both per- 
fectly from where I was, and I watched 
attentively each word they uttered. 
They did not say much, but, to me, each 
syllable of what they did say was preg- 
nant with meaning. 

Clearly it was a rendezvous; possibly 
the appointment had been made that 
afternoon. They, of course, spoke in 
German, but as I know that language 
about as well as I do my own, and had 
gone to Berlin expressly to make a few 
remarks on the peculiar structure of 
certain German words with reference 
to the oral instruction of German deaf- 
and-dumb children, I found no difficulty 
whatever in following what the two men 
said. To begin with, the big man pro- 
duced from the sleeve of his coat some- 
thing wrapped in what looked to me 
like oiled silk, This the major trans- 
ferred to the same part of his attire, so 
quickly that only one who was watch- 
ing closely would have noticed that any- 
thing had passed between them. As he 
slipped the package up his sleeve, I saw 
the major say: 

“You have examined it?” 
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To which the big man replied: 
“Closely. It is all right. I believe 
it to be not very far from perfection 
for its purpose—certainly better than 
ours. I’m sorry it should have cost so 
much,” 

Replying, Major Schrattenholtz put 
into German a proverb that was origin- 
ally French, 

“*One can’t make omelets without 
breaking eggs.’ Besides, is it so sure 
that it is a-misfortune’—he glanced 
about him as if fearful that he might be 
overheard—"that he is dead? If this 
other one also dies, as from the latest 
advices seems likely, then the secret will 
be ours only. I fancy it will prove to 
be worth a great deal more than it cost 
—even if you appraise the cost from the 
sentimental point of view. That will do. 
Adieu.” 

Che big young man was curtly dis- 
missed, Major Schrattenholtz, with that 
package up his sleeve, passed on; the 
other was left to do as he liked. A few 
minutes afterward I was introduced to 
a gentleman with whose family I al- 
ready had some acquaintance—Captain 
Otto von Arnheim, who was himself in 
a cavalry regiment, an extremely good- 
looking young fellow. I thought how 
well his uniform became him. Pres- 
ently I saw the big young man crossing 
the room with a lady at his side. 

“Do you know who that is?” I asked 
my new acquaintance 

“Perfectly well, That is Gustav von 
Hertzheim, a particular friend of mine. 
He is in the aviation department, and 
has done some very wonderful things.” 

“But I thought from his uniform that 
he was in a cavalry regiment, like you.” 

“So he is, but with us one is often 
detached from his regiment and detailed 
for special work. Gustav is becoming 
quite an authority on flight. Last month 
a cousin of mine was married to his 
sister,” 

“And was—this gentleman present at 
the wedding?” 





















“Of course he was. Since his father 
is dead, he was his sister’s chief sup- 
porter.” 

“Last month? Let me see. This is 
July—that was June. Do you happen 
to remember what day of the month the 
wedding was?” 

“Very well. It was the fifth. I have 
good reason to remember it because 
that same evening my horse put her foot 
in a hole and- cut a knee. It was a 
Monday—the end of the fine weather. 
A thunderstorm came that same night, 
and it seems to have been raining ever 
since. Of what are you thinking? You 
look as if you had a great deal on your 
mind,” 

I had, at the moment; though, after 
so brief an acquaintance, his question 
was, perhaps, a trifle impertinent. I 
was trying to think what was the date 
on which Gerald Tansley had been 
found dead in his house on Blindley 
Heath. I knew it had been at the be- 
ginning of the last month, Captain von 
Arnheim’s statement that the fifth had 
been a Monday placed it at once. It 
had been a Sunday. It must have been 
the fourth—the first Sunday in June, 
somewhere in the middle of the night; 
possibly in-the early morning of the 
fifth, And on June the fifth Captain 
Gustav von Hertzheim had been in 
Berlin and present at the marriage of 
his sister, 

“What time of the day,” I asked, *‘do 
marriages generally take place in Ber- 
lin?” 

“Pretty nearly all times. My cousin, 
if you are thinking of her, was married 
in the morning, quite early, about eleven 
o’clock. But not in Berlin—in Cologne. 
They have a house there. They had to 
catch the afternoon train to Switzerland, 
to which, in English fashion, they were 
going for their honeymoon.” 

“Then you do sometimes have honey- 
moons in Germany ?” 

He told me all about it; and while I 
seemed to listen, I was thinking that 
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before eleven o’clock on the morning 
of Monday, June the fifth, Herr Gus- 
tav von Hertzheim had been in Cologne. 

The following day I left Berlin, re- 
turning via Brussels, where I stayed the 
night with some friends who had jour- 
neyed with me. The next day I went 
straight on to town, where, for the next 
three days, I had scarcely time to 
breathe, so engrossed was I with a hun- 
dred things that had to be done upon 
the instant. During my absence, the af- 
fair of the Blindley Héath mystery had 
dragged itself to an end, so far as the 
magistrates were concerned, Charles 
Sinclair had been held for trial, Public 
opinion already judged him guilty. It 
was a conversation that I saw taking 
place in a railway carriage between 
three men, each of whom declared him- 
self to be of the opinion that Sinclair 
was guilty, that brought back to me the 
anguished face of Gertrude Alloway, 
and certain memories of Captain von 
Hertzheim and Major Schrattenholtz. 
The following afternoon I paid a visit 
to Llindley Heath, 

The weather was July at its best. Un- 
der such a sky I thought the heath 
looked lovely. It was a common, by 
the way, rather than what I understand 
by a heath. At one side was one of 
those old houses that are much better to 
look at than to live in. It stood’in the 
midst of a old-fashioned 
garden, which, it struck me, was in im- 
minent need of a gardener’s care, and 
the garden was surrounded by a tall, 
ill-kept hedge. 

In this delectable abode, remote from 
the habitation of man—the nearest cot- 
tage was two miles away—Gerald Tans- 
ley had dwelt, to all intents and pur- 
poses, alone. Servants had refused to 
stop with him; they had come and gone. 
He had tried to keep a cook and_a cou- 
ple of housemaids, but had tried in vain. 
For various reasons no good servant 
could be induced to stay with him. On 
Sunday, the fourth of June, his only 
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domestic had been a Mrs. Keith, the 
wife of a laborer who dwelt in a cot- 
tage rather more than a mile away, who 
had come in by the day to “do” for 
him. On that day she had left at five 
o'clock; after that the only person who 
was known to have seen him alive was 
Charles Sinclair. When Mrs. Keith had 
come on Monday morning, she had 
found doors and windows open, and 
Gerald Tansley lying dead on his study 
floor. 

Inquiries had elicited the fact that 
passers-by the night before had heard 
the sound of voices in the house, raised 
apparently in anger. James Reid, a 
young country lout, stated that he had 
been passing a little before ten, when 
he had heard the most dreadful lan- 
guage coming from the house on the 
other side of the hedge—and not only 
bad language, but the sound of blows. 
He admitted that he had been so fright- 
ened that he had not dared to stop, but 
had hastened on. An aged man, Isaac 
Denman, at about the same time had 
seen some one rushing out. of the gate 
and tearing across ‘the heath as if for 
life. 

From the nearest railway station, 
three miles off, the last train for Lon- 
don on Sunday left at ten-twenty-five. 
Among the passengers that night had 
been a man without a hat, who had ar- 
rived at the station in such a condition 
of heat and disorder that he had been 
the observed of all observers. A hat 
had been found on the floor close to 
where the dead man was lying, the lin- 
ing of which had been stained with 
blood. The presumption was that it be- 
longed to the man who had been heard 
quarreling with Gerald Tansley, who 
had been seen flying across the heath, 
and afterward, still half beside himself 
with excitement, at the local station. He 
had been searched for and found; he 
had proved to be Charles Sinclair. 

He had made a statement, when ar- 
rested, which had not been as satisfac- 
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tory as it might have been. He had ad- 
mitted that he was the person who had 
been heard quarreling with Gerald 
Tansley, but he had stated that when 
he had left the house, Gerald Tansley 
had been still alive. He had heard, 
through the newspapers, of the murder, 
but had remained in the background for 
the simple reason that Tansley’s tragic 
end had had nothing to do with him. 

Further investigations had by no 
means established the certainty of this. 
One piece of incriminating evidence 
after another had been produced. Sin- 
clair’s solicitor, Philip Collier, had pro- 
fessed to me his belief in the young 
man’s innocence; so had his sweetheart, 
Gertrude Alloway ; but these were both 
prejudiced persons, All the rest of the 
world seemed persuaded of his guilt. It 
seemed extremely likely, if no fresh evi- 
dence turned up, that the jury at the 
trial would find: him guilty, and that he 
would be hung. 

It so happened, however, that on the 
subject of the guilt or innocence of 
Charles Sinclair I had theories of my 
own, which I had gone down to Blindley 
Heath to investigate, 

After I had gone over the house— 
where I learned nothing, except that it 
was the kind of house in which I would 
rather not live—I passed on to the heath 
and looked about me. I spied at a lit- 
tle distance a man who was working on 
the road that bisected it. Him I ac- 
costed, and from him I learned, in a few 
moments, all that I wanted. 

He told me that he lodged at a little 
cottage, which he pointed out to me, at 
the other side of the common. He had 
given no evidence in the mystery case 
because he had had none to give, but he 
remembered very well the night of the 
fourth of June; it was imprinted upon 
his memory because twice in the course 
of the night he had been wakened by a 
motor car. He had never heard such a 
noisy motor car on Blindley Heath be- 
fore.. I pricked up my ears at this. 
























He had been disturbed for the first 
time about midnight ; he “never did hear 
such a noise as that there thing did 
make.”’ He must have dozed off again, 
and in the course of another hour or so, 
as well as he could judge, he had been 
disturbed again, “That there motor car 
was making more noise nor ever.” He 
had not slept again; his night’s rest had 
been ruined, and since he generally slept 
like a top, that was something he re- 
sented. There were motor cars about 
there, he said—plenty of them; but he 
never did hear one make a noise like 
that. He had heard it coming from 
afar, so he declared; then he had heard 
it long after it had started again. 

His impression was that the car had 
pulled up somewhere on the common. 
As evidence in support of his idea, he 
took me to a spot where the ground was 
all cut up, gorse and brambles being 
torn right out of the ground. He be- 
lieved that the “dratted thing” had come 
off the road and stopped there. He had 
noticed the place on the Monday morn- 
ing, and had picked up a piece of paper 
that had been caught in one of the up- 
rooted brambles. He had it on him 
then. 

He took a metal tobacco box out of 
his pocket, and from it a sheet of fine 
tissue paper, which was neatly folded so 
as to fit into the lid. When I opened 
it and saw what it was, my heart seemed 
That 
paper was quite a compliment to my 
powers of perception. To my mind it 
proved the theory I had formed, up to 
the hilt. 

I asked the road mender if I might 
have it for half a crown. He hesitated, 
as if surprised at the largeness of my 
offer; then said that I might and wel- 
He added that he could not make 
head or tail of what was on it, and did 
not know that it was worth anything to 
any one. He had just kept it because he 


to give a jump sheet of tissue 


come, 


had found it on that particular spot. 
I returned to London, having learned 
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even more than I had hoped, and spent 
that night in consideration. In the 
morning I had arrived at a resolution. 
Daniel Fletcher was acting in the case 
of the Blindley Heath mystery as solici- 
tor for the crown. He was by way of 
being a particular friend of mine; I 
found him one of the most interesting 
men I knew. After breakfast I. tele- 
phoned to him at his offices in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, to ask when was the earliest 
moment at which I could see him. 
Shortly afterward I was sitting in a 
large, old-fashioned room, with Daniel 
Fletcher facing me on the other side of 
a great writing table. 

“T haven’t come here on business,” I 
told him. “What I am going to say is 
entirely between ourselves.” 

His eyes twinkled, 

“You pay me an unexpected compli- 
ment,” he replied, “in making me the 
recipient of a confidence that is to go no 
farther than ourselves. You, who are 
the most secretive soul alive!” 

“I’m not secretive, as I’ve told you 
before.” It was a subject that we had 
discussed again and again, “But I’ve 
not come to wrangle. I’ve come to say 
something and go.” 

“That’s right—speak and be off. 
Don’t stay a moment longer than you 
can help in a solicitor’s musty office. 
And I hoped that you would lunch with 
me !” 

| ignored his suggestion. 

“You have charge of the case against 
Charles Sinclair in that affair at Blind- 
ley Heath?” 

“It’s in the papers. 
sometimes true.” 

“He’s innocent—of the death of Ger- 
ald Tansley.” 

The twinkle died out of his eyes, giv- 
ing place to a light of quite a different 
kind. 
onds before he spoke. - 

“You're sure of that? I ask you, al- 
though I know you wouldn’t say so un- 
less you were, you being one of the few 


What’s in them is 


He watched me; it was some sec- 
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a 
women who appreciate the meaning of 
words.” 

“The average woman appreciates 
them better than the average man. 
However, you happen to be right when 
you say that I wouldn’t say such a thing 
if I weren’t sure.” 

I told him of the two words that I 
had seen the big young man utter as he 
was quitting the conference room at 
Berlin; of the brief sentences he had 
exchanged with Major Schrattenholtz 
in the evening; of the package that had 
passed from one to the other; of my 
visit to Blindley Heath; and of the piece 
of paper which the road mender had 
found entangled in the brambles. That 
sheet of paper I laid, on the table in 
front of Mr. Fletcher. He examined it 
carefully; then leaned back in his chair 
and looked at me. 

“T wonder if you are aware what a 
wonderful gift this is of yours. I fancy 
sometimes that your very familiarity 
with it has bred something like con- 
tempt. To me it is a constant marvel. 
The whole machinery of the law is put 
into action, goes lumbering along; after 
great cost of time and labor, it takes 
things very little farther than they were 
at the beginning. Then, with those 
seer’s eyes of yours, you glance around 
a crowded room, see a man pronouncing 
a couple of words, and what the whole 
resources of civilization fail to accom- 
plish is done in a twinkling—the mys- 
tery is solved. After those remarks of 
mine you won’t be surprised to learn 
that I think it quite possible that this is 
the.key to the whole thing.” He flicked 
that sheet of tissue paper. “The thing is, 
how are we going to prove it? As you 
are aware, in a case like this, assump- 
tions, or presumptions, go for nothing. 
We want cold facts. Can you 
them ?” 

I told him that I thought I could, and 
how. never 
can understand why Daniel Fletcher al- 
ways seems to find me so amusing. 


ve 
get 


He positively beamed. | 
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“Do you know,” he exclaimed, “why 
I believe I like you? Because you re- 
mind me of those plays of which I was 
so fond in my youth, and the like of 
which one sees so seldom nowadays— 
you're so full of surprises. That most 
surprising notion of yours is not only 
a first-rate joke; it’s both practical and 
practicable. As an assistant, count me 
in. Let me know when my services are 
required and they’re yours to command. 
Only please to bear in mind that ‘time 
is of the first importance, and to be of 
use, your friend must be brought to the 
scratch at once.” 

“I think I may promise that he will— 
probably the day after to-morrow.” 

“And if he declines to be brought to 
the scratch—what then?” 

“He won't.” I had risen from my 
chair, and was refolding that sheet of 
tissue paper. “This”’—I held up the 
sheet of paper—‘puts him in the hol- 
low of my hand. You'll see. Then it’s 
agreed that you fall in with any ar- 
rangements I may make?” 

On that understanding we parted. 

When I returned to my rooms, I 
penned a letter to Captain Gustav von 
Hertzheim,y which I sent to him at an 
address that I had procured before leav- 
ing Berlin. The rough copy I made for 
that letter had to be rewritten perhaps 


half a dozen times before I arrived at 
the epistle that finally went. When I 
had stamped and posted it, the only 
thing I could do in the matter was to 


await events, 

Everything went as I had expected. 
Captain von Hertzheim could not have 
received the letter before the evening 
post on the following day; yet on the 
evening of that same day I received a 
telegram to say that he would be in 
England on the evening of the day fol- 
lowing. He would be with me about 
eleven o'clock. 

Clearly, the moment he had received 
my epistle, the captain’s mind had been 
He must have gone straight 


made up. 














off to send that wire and then- made 
haste to catch the Nord Express. Pos- 
sibly it was not necessary for him to go 
through any formalities in the matter of 
taking leave, but where he deemed the 
call sufficiently urgent, he could go and 
come as he pleased. That call of mine 
was possibly the most urgent he had 
ever received in the course of his of- 
ficial life; an instant answer was the 
only way in which he could possibly 
save the situation. 

I went to bed that night, realizing that 


a very important person in the German’ 


speeding across 
trains could 
carry him, bringing with him the ex- 
planation of what had happened that 
Sunday night in that remote corner of a 
Surrey common, 

On the following night it was con- 
siderably past eleven when a knock at 
the outer door of my flat in Sloane Gar- 
dens announced that the expected vis- 
itor had arrived, It was an uncanonical 
hour for a single woman to receive a 
visit from a solitary man, but the por- 
ter below, having been apprised of what 
was about to happen, was prepared for 
his coming, and everything was in readi- 
ness for the traveler who had come with 
such flattering speed to see me. 

Captain von Hertzheim was admitted 


military service was 


Iurope, as fast as express 


by my maid. I stood up as he came in. 


He slightly inclined his head, and we 


remained for some seconds observing 
each other. He was casting about in 
his mind for a clew that would tell him 


where he had seen me before. He was 
attired in a long gray coat, which coy- 
ered him from head to foot. It became 
him very well; I thought what a fine 
figure of a man he looked. As regards 
his face, he was a trifle coarse-featured, 
as young Germans of his stamp are in- 
clined to be, but there was strength in 
every line, He addressed me at last, in 
English that. was marked by only a 
slight accent. 
“You are Miss 


Lee?’ I nodded an 
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affirmative. “I have a good memory 
for faces—I do not remember to have 
seen you before.” I remained silent. 
“Where have I seen you before? Where 
have you seen me?” 

“That is not a point which matters. 
Captain von Hertzheim, you were in 
England on the night of June the 
fourth.” 

“How do you know that? Who told” 
you? June the fourth—let me remem- 
ber. Was that not a Sunday?” Unbut- 
toning his paletot, he took a notebook 
from a pocket of the coat beneath, and 
consulted its pages. “June the fourth— 
that was a Sunday. I find that on that 
evening I supped with my regiment. 
On the next day, Monday, was the mar- 
riage of my sister Bertha, at which I as- 
sisted. How then, please, can I have 
been in England on the night of June 
the fourth?” 

“You flew here—from Cologne, 
where, on your return on the Monday, 
your sister was married.” 

He did not start—he was not that 
kind of person; if anything, he grew 
more rigid. But there was a something 
in his eyes which suggested that if he 
had had me some place where interrup- 
tion was not to be feared, I might have 
been subjected to some very singular 
usage. His tone was peremptory; he 
might have been reprimanding an awk- 
ward squad. 

‘\Vhat absurdity is this? 
such ideas into your head? 


Who put 
How 
one fly from Cologne to England and 
back in the course of a single night?” 
“You can tell me better than I can 
you, since you did it. I have a notion, 
Captain von Hertzheim, that it may 
have been rather by way of a trial flight. 
You may have had a new aéroplane 
with which you desired to experiment— 
one that was built for long flights at 
I could see by the look on 


can 


high speed.” 


his face that I had hit upon the truth. 
“You 


good, 


supped with your regiment— 
Sometimes one sups early in Co- 
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logne. Perhaps you had finished by 
eight. You went quickly to the flying 
ground, where you had previously seen 
that everything was in readiness. Soon 
after eight the new aéroplane was two 
thousand feet in the air—was that not 
so? You do not answer in words; but 
all the same—you answer, 

“From Cologne to London, as the 
-crow flies, is something over three hun- 
dred miles. You must have known your 
way very well. I’m inclined to think 
that it was not the first time you had 
flown the course. I dare say a great 
many flights take place at night of which 
the world hears nothing. That branch 
of the secret service to*which you be- 
long, Captain von Hertzheim, has, no 
doubt, its own way of doing things. 
You flew fast; that new aéroplane was 
specially built for speed. Your objective 
was not London, but—Blindley Heath.” 

I paused. One could see that he was 
annoyed. 

“Who are you?” he demanded. “How 
do you happen to have become ac- 
quainted with the things you pretend to 
know? You talk nonsense—nothing 
but lies!” 

I paid no attention to his annoyance, 
or even to his discourtesy. I went 
quietly on. As I continued, his imper- 
turbability, which part of the 
discipline that had drilled into 
him, became decidedly ruffled. 

“In a remote house on Blindley Heath 
resided one Gerald Tansley. You know 
all about it, Captain von Hertzheim— 
probably better than I do. I’m only 
recalling certain facts te your memory. 
Mr. Tansley was an inventor whose at- 
tention at the moment was concentrated 
on aéroplanes. He had been in com- 
munication with the German secret- 
service department, of which you are so 
distinguished a member. He had offered 
to sell the patent of a new aéroplane, 
which would maneuver so quickly, 
was so steady, and was so little affected 
by climatic conditions, that it promised 
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to be an almost ideal weapon of war. 
Of that you, and your superiors also, 
were convinced. The negotiations 
reached a certain point—then came a 
hitch; they threatened to come to 
nothing, Since the matter had been in- 
trusted to your hands, that would have 
been for you a very serious state of 
affairs. In Germany, in such a matter, 
failure is regarded as almost an offense. 
You were expressly informed by Ma- 
jor Schrattenholtz, the superior officer 
to whom you were directly responsible, 
that if the affair did fall through, there 
would be a black mark against your 
name.” 

He approached a state of positive 
agitation. 

“How in the name of all that’s dam- 
nable do you come to know all this? It 
is impossible that any one could know 
it—impossible! You are amusing your- 
self with a tissue of inventions, There 
is no living creature who could have 
breathed a word of what you talk about 
—not one.” 

When he paused, I went on: 

“You dropped a hint to Major 
Schrattenholtz of what it was that you 
proposed to do.. In return, he gave you 
a look, which you took to mean ap- 
proval—if you were successful.” 


“Clearly you talk balderdash. No 
one could have told you that.” 
“So you flew at the rate of a hundred 


1 


and fifty miles an hour through the air 
that Sunday night. What sort of 
chine it was that carried enough petrol 
to take you there and back I do not un- 
derstand. Even if you carried a Swift 
compass, and knew your way very well, 
you still must be an excellent pilot, be- 
cause you alighted within two hundred 
yards of Mr. Tansley’s house, coming 
down rather badly, In alighting, you 
not only cut up the ground, but tore up 
bushes and brambles.” 

“How the devil do you know that? 
How the devil!” 
‘All at once the German guttural ac- 


ma- 















cent showed very clearly in his speech. 
He actually banged his clenched fist on 
my table, within two feet of my nose. 

“You hurried in to Mr. Tansley, who 
had not yet gone to bed, ‘and who must 
have been very much surprised to see 
you, and there ensued an angry scene. 
When you went, you left him lying dead 
on the floor, and you took with you the 
plans of that aéroplane. I doubt if you 
paid him for them; possibly, since he 
was dead, you did not think it necessary, 
In England killing is murder—even 
when a distinguished officer kills an in- 
significant civilian, Don’t you know 
that, Captain von Hertzheim?” 

His answer was to go to the door 
through which he had entered, and then 
stand confused. 

“There is no key in that lock. It was 
removed before you came, with the ex- 
press intention of preventing your mak- 
ing it fast against intrusion. The fold- 
ing doors on the other side of those 
hangings at which you are glaring open 
into my bedroom. The door is un- 
locked; I don’t see how I can prevent 
your seeing who is on the other side. 
What good do you suppose you would 
gain by doing so? I have brought you 
here for a particular purpose.” 

“Then what is contained in this let- 
ter is false?” 

He held out a sheet of paper which 
I knew very well. 

“Not necessarily, by any means, Like 
your new aéroplane, you move almost 
too quickly. Are you aware that Gerald 
Tansley had a partner?” F 

“T am aware of nothing, of nothing— 
you understand, of nothing!” 

“That is the attitude you propose to 
take. I see. Before we part, you may 
change it. You are aware that Mr. 
Tansley had a partner. You are also 
aware that it was because of his partner 
that he hesitated about accepting the 
German offer for the plans of his new 
aeroplane. You also, Captain von 
Hertzheim, know perfectly well that 
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that partner, Charles Sinclair, stands ac- 
cused of the murder of the man you 
killed.” 

“T did not kill him!” 

“You did not kill him—you are aware 
at least of that? Perhaps presently you 
will become aware of a little more. If 
you did not kill Mr. Tansley, who did? 
He was alive when you entered his 
house, and dead when you left.” 

His answer was both brusque and 
uncivil. : 

“IT am not to be caught with salt. 
Tell me what truth there is in what is 
contained in this letter!” 

Again he held out that sheet of paper. 

“We are coming to that presently, 
Captain von Hertzheim. I have my own 
way of proceeding, which, on this occa- 
sion, must be also yours. I am about to 
place before you certain alternatives, 
Captain von Hertzheim, There are peo- 
ple watching this building, by my di- 
rection 

“Are you an officer of police? 
me what you are! Tell me!” 

“I have only to give them a certain 
signal and you will be arrested, before 
you leave this building, for the murder 
of Gerald Tansley; which means that 
you will find yourself placed in a very 
delicate position. Your department will 
not regard with favor one of its officers 
who gets himself charged with murder 
nothing 





Tell 


while upon its service—to 


of the damaging revelations that may 


Say 


result.” 

“So you think you have me in a trap? 
I see! And, by God, you shall see! I 
was prepared for this kind of thing. 
You will find I’m not so simple as you 
supposed.” 

“Of the second alternatiye you have 
already been advised.” 

“What do you mean by I have been 
advised? Of what have I been advised? 
I have been advised of nothing.” 

“You informed Major Schrattenholtz 
that your mission had been entirely suc- 
cessful, that you had obtained what you 
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sought, that you had examined the plans 
of the new aéroplane that Germany was 
so anxious to buy, that they were all 
right. When you said that, you lied.” 

The expression on his rather coarse 
features was remarkable. It might have 
been his intention to frighten me; if it 
was, he failed. I smiled at him, which 
seemed to make him still angrier, 

“I believe you are a devil—I begin to 
believe it! No one but a creature who 
employs supernatural means can know 
what you pretend to know. I wish to 
be polite to you.” 

“You don’t succeed—not very well. 
Do you?” 

“Will you tell me what exactly it is 
you pretend to know? Tell me at once!” 

The man shook his fist at me—actu- 
ally!’ I believe if I had been another 
man, he would have struck me. And 
when I continued merely to smile, he 
seemed nonplused, 

“You have been traveling some time, 
Captain von Hertzheim. You must be 
tired. Wouldn’t you like to sit? Per- 
haps you won't feel so excited if you 
establish yourself on a chair.” 

My soothing words did not seem to 
have the effect of calming him. 

“T will not sit! I do not want a 
chair! I insist upon your telling me at 
once what you know!” 

“The word ‘insist,’ coming from you, 
is out of place. I am in a position to 
insist—not you. I’m going to tell you 
just what I choose to tell you—no more 
—when I choose. And I don’t intend to 
tell you anything until you take a chair. 
Your violence distresses me.” 

He hesitated; he glared; he even 
gasped. I have no doubt he was telling 
himself what he would have done had 
I been a man, I believe that what ex- 
asperated him most was the fact that I 
was only a woman, and that therefore 
he could not even challenge me to fight. 
At last he took a chair, placing himself 
on the extreme edge—I fancy he 
thought that his sword was hanging 


at his side, and that he had to give it 
room. Seeing that he had observed my 
wishes at least to that extent, I con- 
tinued, 

“When you told Major Schratten- 
holtz that you had examined those 
plans, and that they were all right, you 
omitted to mention that when you re- 
turned to Berlin on that new aéroplane, 
about five o’clock on the morning of 
the day on which your sister was mar- 
ried, you discovered, with feelings 
which I won’t attempt to describe, that 
a sheet of those plans was missing—the 
most essential sheet of all. Was your 
language very dreadful, Captain von 
Hertzheim, when you made that discov- 
ery? I fear it was.” 

He did not answer my question; he 
asked one of his own. 

“You have that sheet ?” 

“\When you ask that question, do you 
not perceive how much you give your- 
self away? It is tantamount to an ac- 
knowledgment that you were at Blindley 
Heath on the night of the fourth of 
June; that you did enter Mr. Tansley’s 
house; that when you quitted it, you 
had in your possession the plans of that 
aeroplane; that the breeze carried one 
of them from between your fingers 
without—in the darkness—your notic- 
ing it; and that it is that sheet which 
you have come to England to recover.” 
He was about to speak, but I checked 
him. “That brings me to what I call 
the second alternative. You have lied 
to Major Schrattenholtz. You told him 
that, you had left Gerald Tansley lying 
dead——” 

“How do you know that I told him? 
How do you know any of these things? 
Tell me how you know it. What sort 
of creature are you? Are you a witch? 
I cannot believe that it is from any hu- 
man source that you got your informa- 
tion.” 

“T repeat, Captain von Hertzheim, 
you told Major Schrattenholtz that you 
left Gerald Tansley lying dead in his 
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house, but you did not dare to tell him 
that you had not brought to Berlin what 
you knew to be the most essential part 
of the drawings of that aéroplane. You 
concealed its absence; you forged the 
missing sheet; you had had a hasty 
glance at the original; you thought you 
knew more or less what was on it; you 
trusted that it would turn out all right, 
and that luck would be on your side. 
But luck was against you, Captain von 
Hertzheim. Suppose I inform the 
major that that sheet is missing—what 
explanation will you be able to offer of 
the lies you have told him? Suppose 
I place it before him—what will that 
mean to you? JI am sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the German military sys- 
ten to know that that would be the 
end of you.” 

My visitor looked at me in a fashion 
which made it clear that he would not 
have been averse to taking me by the 
throat if my silence and the missing 
sheet could not be secured in any other 
way. But he had himself pretty well in 
hand; he got the better of his impulse. 
He merely observed, in tones more gut- 
tural than before: 

“You talk of alternatives—what do 
you mean by an alternative? You have 
not offered me one.” 

“Would you rather I handed you over 
to the police to be tried for murder, or 
sent a little explanatory note to Major 

; 


Schrattenholtz? Those are the two al- 
ternatives | offer you choose one.” 
“T choose neither. There is a third; 


I see it in your face,” 

“You have good eyes—there is, I be- 
lieve you to be, in the common accepta- 
tion of the term, a man of honor—as a 
rule, you do not lie. Answer me one 
question. How did Gerald Tansley 
come by his death?” 

“T do not know. He was in a great 
rage: he swore—he shrieked at me, I do 
not say he was not right to be in a rage, 
[ only tell you the truth. All at once he 
fell forward. In falling, he struck his 


head against the edge of the table—at 
which he caught with both his hands. 
He drew himself nearly upright, then 
fell again, backward, on the floor. I 
had not touched him; I was not within 
six feet of him. He lay still; when I 
went to look at him, I thought that he 
was in a fit. I knew where the plans 
were. I thought that when his senses 
returned, there would be another scene. 
Besides, I was pressed for time. I took 
the plans out of the drawer and car- 
ried them away with me. I had been 
willing all along to pay the sum origin- 
ally agreed. I could send him the money 
from Berlin. What I wanted was the 
plans. When I heard afterward that 
he was dead, I was amazed. I was very 
sorry.” 

**One can’t make omelets without 
breaking eggs.’ 

As I said that, he jumped up off his 
chair. 

“That was what He paused. 
Then, as he leaned over the table, I did 
think he was going to strike me. “‘Where 
did you hear that said?” 

“Was it not said by a very famous 
Frenchman ?” I inquired. 

“It was said He checked him- 
self. “You are a devil—or a witch— 
which is the same thing. Well, I have 
told you that I do not know how Ger- 
ald Tansley came by his death. What 
then? What is your third alternative?” 


“This: I have reason to believe your 








story. I have reason to believe that you 
were not the immediate cause of Mr. 
Tansley’s death, though you were re- 
sponsible for the excitement that killed 
him. No one, in the legal sense, killed 
Gerald Tansley. Medical evidence 
shows that he had a _ weak heart. 
Charles Sinclair, who is at present 
charged with his murder, asserts that 
Gerald Tansley was alive when he left 
him, That assertion, if I had not dis- 
covered you, might have hung him. Be- 
cause, as the case stands against him, 
the presumption is that he struck his 
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friend and is unwilling to acknowledge 
it. In Tansley’s condition, that blow, 
though a comparatively slight one, was 
enough to kill him—which would make 
Sinclair guilty of murder. You ex- 
plain everything. You came after Sin- 
clair went; you corroborate his story 
in every detail; you found Gerald Tans- 
ley alive; you explain how, when you 
left him, you thought he was in a fit. 

“TI repeat, I believe your story to be 
true. If you will go into the witness box 
and tell that story simply, I think I can 
promise that no harm will come to you 
—that no charge shall be made against 
you. And as a reward, you shall be 
placed in possession of the missing 
sheet, which has not left my keeping 
since I found it. Is that a bargain? 
Perhaps the presence of some friends 
of mine may assist you in arriving at a 
decision.” 

I touched a little hand bell on my ta- 
ble. Two men came from my bedroom, 
a third from the little hall without. Von 
Hertzheim eyed them with rather a dis- 
agreeable look. 

“So there were listeners, after all! I 
thought as much, That is why you were 
so brave.” 

I bestowed on him what I hoped was 
one of my sweetest smiles. 

“Pray think so if you like, 
Mr. Daniel Fletcher, who, in the case 
against Charles Sinclair, has charge of 


the prosecution ; this is Doctor Arne- 


This is 


cliffe, a well-known medical authority, 
who was present at the autopsy on the 
late Gerald Tansley ; this is a gentleman 
from Scotland Yard, whose personal ac- 
quaintance I trust you may not find it 
necessary to make. I think that a brief 
conversation with Mr. Fletcher and 
with Doctor Arnecliffe will result in 
placing the matter on a footing in which 
the intervention of a policeman will not 
be required.” 

Practically the whole of the remain- 
der of the story is public history. Mat- 
ters, to use a locution, were arranged. 


It is probably fresh in the public mem- 
ory what a sensation there was in court 
when, at the very commencement of the 
Blindley Heath murder trial, counsel 
for the crown stood up and stated that 
certain facts had come to the knowledge 
of the prosecution which he believed 
would render it unnecessary to carry 
the charge against Charles Sinclair any 
farther; and he at once proceeded to 
call Gustav von Hertzheim. 

Captain von Hertzheim did not tell 
all the truth, but he told as much of it 
as was actually required, in a few brief 
and pithy sentences, Major Schratten- 
holtz followed. He corroborated Cap- 
tain von Hertzheim’s statement about 
his flying from, and returning to, Co- 
logne ; and he was allowed to go. Then 
came the aged road mender, who told 
of the noise he had heard, which he had 
taken to be a motor, and how he found 
the ground all cut up. Doctor Arne- 
cliffe concluded, with an expression of 
his conviction that the actual cause of 
Gerald Tansley’s death had been a sud- 
den attack of heart disease, brought on 
by excitement. A few minutes after- 
ward the case was at an end; Charles 
Sinclair was free. 

As had been arranged, Captain von 
Hertzheim called on me immediately 
afterward to claim his reward. I 
handed him the sheet of tissue paper 
mender, had found 
He glanced at it 


which the road 
caught by the thorns, 
—then broke into an exclamation. 

“What is this written’on the margin? 
You have read it? It is written here 
that these plans are obsolete, that a de- 
fect has been found in the working of 
the engine which makes it impracticable ; 
therefore the whole thing is no good!” 

“T told you,” I blandly observed, “that 
that was the essential sheet. In your 
judgment does not that note in the 
margin make it so?” 

Captain von Hertzheim looked quite 
angry. 

“So I have done this for nothing! 
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You have made a fool of me all 
through! You are ” In the middle 
of his rage he stopped. “If I were to 
say all that I think of you, it would 
take me a week.” 

Perhaps it was because he felt that 
it would take so long that he did not 
even begin. He strode out of my room 
and, I fancy, joined Major Schratten- 
holtz in the street. Of what the major 
said to him when he saw that penciled 
note upon the margin, I have no record. 

Shortly afterward I was going to stay 
with some friends in the neighborhood 
of a Scottish moor. At Euston I en- 
countered Mr. Daniel Fletcher. As we 
I saw a feminine figure 
platform which I 
Miss Gertrude Al- 

her as came 


were chatting, 
coming along the 
recognized; it was 
loway. I accosted 
riear. 

“T congratulate you, Miss Alloway,” 
I said, “on the completeness with which 
Mr. Sinclair was able to establish his 
innocence.” 

“It is very good of you.” Her man- 
ner was cold—I might almost say dis- 
dainful. ‘It is extremely fortunate that 
we were able to manage, Charles and I, 
without your assistance, for which I so 
foolishly asked, and which you so 
peremptorily refused. As for the Ger- 
man and his ridiculous story—if it was 
true!—the plans that he took—if he 


any! 


she 


’ 


worthless, Charles 
in that 


which 


took —were 
machine at 
moment, rendered 


He penciled a note to 


discovered a defect 
the very last 
it impracticable. 
that effect on the margin of one of the 
plans. He then discovered how the de- 
fect might be remedied. It is a wonder- 
ful discovery. It was about that he 
quarreled with Gerald Tansley. An 
aéroplane of his invention is now being 
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built, the most wonderful engine of war 
the world has ever seen—which Ger- 
many will not have. For that, also, Eng- 
land owes no thanks to you!” 

She walked on, with her head in the 
air, leaving me in a state of some con- 
fusion. 

“Serves you right!’’ remarked Mr. 
Fletcher, in his sympathetic*way. “You 
wouldn’t let me breathe a word to any 
one that you were—shall I say the man 
behind the gun?—and that’s the conse- 
quence. The lady to whom you re- 
turned her lover does not even know 
that you had a shot—which hit the cen- 
ter of the bull’s-eye the very first time.” 

As we took our seats in the carriage, 
I smiled at the thoughts that were pass- 
ing through my mind 

“It’s a very queer world we live in,” 
I said. “Charles Sinclair’s life was 
saved by two words which I saw a 
stranger utter—‘Blindley Heath.’ ” 

Mr, Fletcher looked at me for a mo- 
ment before he answered. His words, 
when they came, were oracular, 

“It’s my profound conviction,” he de- 
clared, “that you’re one of the very 
queerest things in this very queer 
world, You may put that in your pipe, 
Miss Lee, and smoke it.” 

The train started. I kept my eyes 
fixed upon an illustrated Two 
persons were on the seat opposite me— 
They 


paper. 


a young man and a young woman. 


spoke to each other in whispers; I dared 


not look at them for fear I should see 
what they were saying. I had no doubt 
that they were whispering to each other 
fond nothings. It is not nice to be, as 
it were, compelled to intrude upon the 
confidences of lovers. They do say such 
strange things to each other. I wonder 
why. 


R 




















Nun and the Nightingale 


By Daniel E. Wheeler 


ULL sunset embers smoldering through the trees, 
Pearl-pale the crescent moon on heaven's heart, 
Faint vesper bells enchanting every breeze, 
As, wraithlike, flits a nun to pray apart. 


Each dusk she comes from convent to the copse 
Of darkling limes, to tell her carven beads; 

There, while the purple-mantled evening drops, 
Her prayers forgot, a nightingale she heeds 


Why does confession—penance—fail to bring 
The happiness now soothing her torn’ breast? 
Sweet, golden song that eases suffering, 
What is the secret of your gift of rest? 


In chapel bare her soul wins no surcease 
Kneel she however long on rocky floor, 

Blest crucifix gives not to her its peace 
Though to her lips she crush it and adore 

For at her anguished cry, “Christ died for me!” 
A nearer sacrifice obscures the Cro 

A worshiped lover drowned in sédilaned sea, 
Saving her life when life meant greater loss 


Ever at holy altar, then, she hears 

An inner scourge: “Not bride of Christ art thou, 
But of dear lover dead! Nor all thy tears 

Avail to purify thy stained vow!’ 


But in this twilight hour she feels forgive 
God sends the nightingale to sing His 
Sins flee like shadows by the sunshine 


Not downecast are her eyes, but fixed 


¢ ver’s I 
x her soul with tender words , 
it throbs, “ere thou wilt meet my eyes.” 


Gone is the sunset save a path of gold 
Up which two cloudlike figures twine and fly; 
Gone is the nightingale—the nun death cold— 
The moon glows molten silver ’gainst the sky. 


Long after vespers, from the chapel dim 
Walks aged priest and sees the kneeling dead: 
“Just as she craved, Christ called her unto Him ; 
God always understands,” his awed lips said. 
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HE scene was the auditorium 
of the greatest department 
store in the world. We'll 
call it Ordish & Hall’s. 

The time was a dress re- 
hearsal of the annual “E-rposition des 
Toilettes.” 

And the dramatis persone were a 
dozen stately manikins, who were stroll- 
ing around the scene rather more 
haughtily than Lady de Vere or Dotty 
Footlights or any other proud beauty 
that history mentions. 

The auditorium had been cleared of 
chairs and fitted up with rose walks, 
fountains, and a string orchestra. The 
only illumination proceeded from a bat- 
tery of spotlights, which pointed moving 
fingers of glamour upon the living pic- 
tures below. 

And now, while the orchestra is play- 
ing Liszt’s ‘Seventh Soirée de Vienne,” 
we will confine ourselves to the two 
most stately manikins of all who were 
weaving in and out among the roses. 


“And I says to him,” the first was 
“T says to him, ‘Jimmy, yuh’re 
But I don’t get married till 
An’ I don’t want 


saying, 
all right. 
I get a di’mond ring. 
no chip, either.’ ” 

“Huh-huh,” said the other—she who 
resembled Helen of Troy. “Yuh had it 
right, too, Tess. If a girl don't get a 
di’mond ring before she’s married, take 
it from me, she don’t get it after.” 

“Sure I had it right,” said Tess. “But 


Jimmy ain't got red hair for nothin’, 
He’s saving up for a house in Flat- 
bush. He says he c’n get it cheap, an’ 
he says he’ll never have a chance like 
that again.” 

“’S what they all say.” 

“?°N’ yuh know what I told him? 
I said: ‘Jimmy, maybe you c’n get 
the house cheap, but yuh don’t get me 
See? ’N’ if I don’t get that 
Saturday night, yuh’ll never 
So take 


? 


cheap. 
ring by 
have a chance like me again. 


your pick, an’ welcome.’ ” 
“Huh-huh.” 


They strolled along the pergola, obe- 
dient to the instructions of the stage 
manager, and from time to time they 
paused, as if admiring the beautiful 
flowers. 

“T see’ you at Maxley’s last night,” 
said the other manikin—she had 
just said, “Huh-huh”—‘“with a fat guy.” 

“Did yuh?” 

“Yeh. An’ didn’t 
was red-headed. Looked kinder bald. 
Didn’t look to me like a_ tightwad, 
either.” 

“Whatcha givin’ 
“That wasn’t Jimmy. 
manufacturer from 
me to demonstrate his 
fetas.” 

“°*S what they all say. 
taires is nothin’ to him.” 

“T s’pose not.” ‘Tess stopped to pick 
a paper flower. “But yuh’ve never seen 


who 


notice he 


us?” said Tess. 

That was a silk 
Wants 
taf- 


Paterson. 
washable 


I s’pose soli- 
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me wearing any yet, have yuh?’ she 
demanded, showing her fingers. 

“Not yet.” 

“No,” said Tess, “an’ nobody else.” 
And she held her head—if anything— 
with a haughtier effect than ever, and 
—if I may use an expression so strange 
—she undulated slightly in her shep- 
herdess costume with a gait that re- 
sembled a swagger of virtue. “Gee!” 
she suddenly interrupted herself. ‘Look 


9 


who’s here! 


The door at the top of the center 
aisle had been unlocked. Two young 
ladies had entered, accompanied by the 
store manager and two firmly insistent 
young gentlemen. The door discreetly 
closed and locked behind them. 


“It’s the Belden girls, ain't it?” asked 
Tess’ companion. 
“Sure.” And in a tone that was 


tinged with admiration, Tess added: 
“Say what yuh like, Rose, yuh simply 
gotta hand it to ’em!” 

That was the year of the Beldens’ 
apogee. Society had emerged from its 
furs that spring to find itself led— 
sometimes by the hand, sometimes by 
the ear—by Mrs. Belden, née Vander- 
pool. Between New Year’s and Ash 
Wednesday she had successfully enter- 
wife, a visiting 
the 
only one 


tained a president’s 


queen, a duke, an ambassador, 


world’s greatest poet—there is 
—and the ambition to engage her young- 
est daughter to America’s richest young 
man. 

Her youngest daughter was Fanny 
Belden. The richest young man was 
Charley Newbold. They had both just 
entered the auditorium at Ordish & 
Hall's. 

Fanny Belden in every way was a 
beauty. 

But Mr. Newbold—alas !—was in all 
respects a beast. 


Fanny Belden gave a cry of surprise 
nearer 


and swept to the rail to get a 
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Her fiancé fol- 
lowed, already exercising his winking 
orb. 

The elder Miss Belden watched the 


view of the manikins. 


for a minute and then turned 
with imperious command to the store 
manager. 

“When will the public be admitted ?” 
she asked. 

“To-morrow at ten.” 

“Then this is a dress rehearsal ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Er-r-r—you know we’re giving a 
lawn masquerade to-night on Long 
Island?” 

“I think every one knows that, Miss 
Belden.” 

“L’ve just had a splendid idea. We 
could stage all this in our rose garden 
this evening—with your assistance, of 
course. Every one who is any one 
would see it. They would appreciate 
the compliment, and it would do you 
no end of good.” 


show 


The manager didn’t draw forty 
thousand a year for nothing. He saw 


at once that it was, indeed, a splendid 
idea, sure to increase the store’s pres- 
tige and its charge accounts, to say 
nothing of the value of the free ad- 
vertisement. With the easy rapidity 
of two thoroughbreds, they arranged 
the details, and then the elder Miss 
Belden joined her sister, followed by 
the other young man. 

He was a nice young man, and I like 
him. 

His name was Billy Hastings. 


exclaimed Mr. New- 
winking orb who had 
“Come 


“Hey, Billy!” 
bold—he of the 
staked his claim on Beauty. 
over here!” 

Billy separated himself from 
Misses Belden: with reluctance and 
joined the Honorable Charley. They 
stood in silence for a minute, leaning 
over a plush-covered rail, watching the 
manikins’ rehearsal. 

“Some squabs, eh?” said Charles. 


the 














“Shut up, you chump!” whispered 
Billy, with the whisper of irritation and 
scorn. “She'll hear you.” 

He didn’t say, “They'll hear you,” but 
“She’li hear you,” and he didn’t look 
with apprehension at the manikins nor 
vet at the elder Miss Belden. He cast 
his appreciative look upon Fanny Bel- 
den, Charley’s fiancée. 

‘Some squabs, yes,” repeated Charles, 
with the tolerant air of a connoisseur. 
“Look at that chicken coming this way 
dressed like Little Bo-Peep. How'd 
you like to meet her in the dark? 
What ?” 

“Oh, shut up!” 

“I’m going to give her a_ wink. 
Now!” There was a moment of silence 
in which Mr. Newbold was batting his 
eye at Tess in her shepherdess cos- 
tume. This having no apparent effect, 
he hoarsely whispered: “Ah, there, 
my size! I’m going to steal you!” 

Tess looked over his head with the 
hateful hauteur of a graven image, and, 
turning to Rose, murmured, in disgust: 
“Say, how'd yuh like to be Fanny Bel- 
den ?” 

“Why?” asked Rose. 

“Get wise! Get wise!” said Tess. 
“Yuh saw that dub who just got fresh? 
Well, that’s Charley Newbold—the guy 
she’s engaged to.” 

“What d’yuh know about that?’ said 
Rose. 

“Wouldn’t it curl yuh hair?” asked 
Tess. 


I do love fairy scenes, and I do love 
to recollect how the Beldenage looked 
that night. 

There were a hundred and fifty 
acres dipping down into the Sound, 
magnificent by nature and glorified by 
art. There were lawns, groves, walks, 
drives, lakes, an Italian garden, a 
sunken rose garden, and great clumps 
of shrubs scented to beat the French 
perfumeries. 

Add to this a firmament of Japa- 
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nese lanterns and an atmosphere of sub- 
dued music. Imagine a house like a 
scene painter’s vision. Think of those 
lanterns swaying in the scented breezes, 
the moon rising in the east, the Sound 
rippling like a sea of breathless silver 
spangles, the “Blue Danube” rising and 
falling, sweet and alluring and just suf- 
ficiently sad to whet the soulfullest 
sense of sentiment. 

Is it any wonder that the five hun- 
dred guests felt their hearts expand as 
they danced or strolled around the 
grounds like beautiful posters by Ley- 
endecker? Is it any wonder that I love 
to dream about that scene? 


Upstairs in the south wing, the man- 
ikins were putting the final touches to 
their dresses when a knock sounded on 
the door. A maid opened it an inch and 
saw Fanny Belden, her arms piled high 
with boxes. 

“Can I come in—please?” she whis- 
pered. “I have something for—for the 
young ladies.” 

They let her in at once, and, one of 
the boxes falling, Tess picked it up 
for her. 

“How beautiful you look!” said 
Fanny. She gazed around with grow- 
ing admiration, and each manikin felt 
her soul melt a little at this tribute to 
her beauty. 

“T can only stop a minute,” continued 
Miss Fanny, “but here’s a present for 
you all. It was awfully nice of you 
to come, and, before you go, I'll have 
some refreshments sent up.” 

She flung her young arms toward the 
pile of boxes, flung them again toward 
the attentive figures around her, and 
the next moment was gone. 

They raided the boxes forthwith, 
these daughters of Adam, curious to 
know. Each box disclosed a long pair 
of white silk gloves, a ditto ditto of 
white silk stockings, and a tiny envelope 
containing a five-dollar gold piece. 
“Say,” said one of the manikins, 


’ 
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“these Beldens are real people, all 
right.” 

“VYuh’re a good guesser,” answered 
Tess, speaking dryly; and as_ they 
started out for the sunken rose garden, 
she carelessly asked: “I wonder how 
old Fanny Belden is?’ 

“About eighteen, I guess,’ 
the good guesser. 

“Huh,” said Tess, in a tone of re- 
flection, and then she added the curi- 
ous remark: “It’s a mean trick they’re 


: ey 
playing on a kid. 


’ 


’ 


thought 


Ladies, ladies, tell me truly: Is there 
anything more interesting than fashion? 

A timid voice “Love.” But 
when you think it over, dear Timid 
Voice, doesn’t fashion generally attract 
and go before love? 

Well, then? 

The month was May. And _ the 
manikins’ costumes, fresh from Paris, 
prophesied the coming styles. © Each 
dress was from a master of his art, a 
thing of beauty and a joy for the next 
six months. 

At each end of the garden the spot- 
lights had been placed. Two violinists 
and a harpist coaxed heavenly sounds 
from their strings. The manikins 
strolled around in the sunken garden. 
To add to the effect, they had been 
masked, and when Mrs. Belden noted 


says, 


the absorbed interest of her guests, she 
smiled in her heart—a prideful smile— 
and was glad. 

“Your idea is a perfect success, my 
dear,” she said to her elder daughter. 
“It was never done before and every 
one will talk about it. But don’t overdo 
it. Five minutes at the most and then 
—out go the lights!” 

But much can happen in five minutes 
at the most, especially when a man can 
make an ass of himself in less than 
one. 

“What’s everybody going over to the 
garden for?” asked Charley Newbold, 
Fanny’s fiancé. 
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‘Don’t know,” said Billy Hastings in 
moody numbers, “if you'll pull yourself 
away from that punch bowl, we'll go 
and see.” 

*S all right, old man. 
good, but if there’s any fun 

They descended the veranda steps 
and approached the sunken garden. Mr. 
Newbold was dressed as Pierrot. Mr. 
Hastings was a remarkably gloomy gen- 
tleman of Spain. 

“H’ray!” said Charley. “It’s the 
Where’s Li'l’ Bo-Peep? On 


Punch is 


”? 





squabs! 


the other side! Me for her! Come 
on, Bill!’ 
The gentleman of Spain followed 


“Say, Charley, look 
“You want to cut this 
you're engaged to the 


him, protesting. 
here,” he said. 
out. Hang it, 
nicest girl in the world, and what do 
you want to make a goat of yourself 
for?” : 

“Rats!” said Charley. “What’s life 
without a bit of fun? Say, I’m 
down in there an’ talk to her!” 

“You're not! You fool!” 

“°’S all right, ol’ man. 
know me—masked an’ 
clown.” 

And before the other could stop him, 
he had vaulted down into the inclosure 
and was headed for that wise virgit 
known as Tess. 


going 


Nobody’ ll 


dressed like 


He reached her side at the moment 
when the five minutes were up. 
[he spotlights sputtered out. Dark- 


ness fell upon the garden. 

Tess was going up the stairs of the 
house, a minute later, her ears burning, 
when heard a behind her. 
Looking over her shoulder, she saw 
Fanny Belden also ascending the stairs, 
guiding two waiters with trays, 
paused. 

Why? She could hardly have told 
you herself, wise virgin though she was. 
But I suspect that, away down in her 
heart, she felt a primitive desire to blurt 
out: “Oh, Miss Belden! That Charley 


she noise 


Tess 














Newbold of yours is a bum! Wait till 
I tell you. what he said to me. And 
then, if you’re wise, you'll give him the 
shake so quick his head’ll swim!” 

But primitive desires must often take 
a roundabout course in these days of 
civilization. Tess slowly started up the 
stairs again, wishing to say something, 
wishing to do something, but altogether 
conscious of the delicacy of the situa- 
tion. 

“Maybe she'd think I was tough,” 
thought Tess, poor Tess! “Or she'd 
think I encouraged him. She might 
even get me the bounce.” 

And thus she reached the floor above, 
where Fanny Belden and the waiters 
overtook her. 

“Well, my dear,” Miss Belden smiled, 
“vou do look simply beautiful. I never 
saw a prettier shepherdess effect. Do 
you know who designed it?” 

“Grenier.” 

The waiters had gone ahead. 
nier!” repeated Miss Belden, in a tone 
of awe. With a touch of wistfulness 
she added: “I’ve never had a real Gre- 
nier yet.” And again: “It’s simply 
beautiful!” 

Tess felt the sudden flush of inspira- 
tion sting her cheeks. “Say, Miss Bel- 
den,” she said, “it’d just fit you. We're 
the same height and our hair’s the same 
‘olor. You're a thirty-four bust, aren't 
you? So’m l. Say—if you'd like to 


“Gre- 


try it on and see how you look, it’d only 
take a minute!” 

The material was a silkworm’s mas- 
terpiece. The color was the color of 
joy. And then Grenier—the great Gre- 
nier—had designed it! Would Miss 
Belden like to try it on to see how 
she’d look in it? When it would only 
take a minute? 

Botanists, attention! Would a sun- 
flower turn its face to the sun? 

And you, my dear old maids! Would 
a kitten lap cream ? 


“Oh, dear!” sighed Miss Belden a 
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quarter of an hour later. “I must take 
it off. now.” 

She spoke with regret, her fresh 
young cheeks still rosy with rapture, 
and she looked in the glass at the re- 
flection of Grenier’s art as a votary 
might look at a shrine. 

“What’s the hurry?” asked Tess, the 
temptress. “Our train doesn’t go till 
eleven-thirty. Why don’t you take a 
walk around and watch the people 
rubber ?” 

“It’s quite the prettiest dress here,” 
mused Miss Belden, ‘and it looks like 
a masquerade, too, doesn’t it?” 

“It will when you’ve got your mask 
on,” said Tess. “Let me tie it for you.” 
“No, no, my dear, you mustn’t!” 
Which, being translated, meant: 

“Yes, yes, my dear, do hurry up!” 

And a minute later, if you had been 
in the hall, you would have seen a 
dainty little shepherdess come stealing 
out of Miss Belden’s room, a long pink 
crook in her hand and a pink silk mask 
across the bridge of her pretty nose. 

She tripped down the stairs and made 
for the door, for all the world like a 
fairy Bo-Peep on the hunt for magical 
baa lambs. 

“There!” said Tess, leaning grimly 
over the banister. ‘Wait till her Willy 
He’ll think it’s me—and 
Suddenly conscious of her dis- 


boy sees her! 
then!” 
habille, she returned to Fanny’s room, 
but before the door closed, one might 
have heard her mutter: “And then it’s 


‘Good night, nurse!’ all right!” 


Little Bo-Peep went strolling out, be- 
neath the lanterns and the moon, like 
a Fragonard figure in fairyland, and 
just as the people were beginning to 
rubber famously, a voice said in her 
ear: “I beg your pardon. May I walk 
with you a little while?” 

Fanny turned and found herself con- 
templating a masked and moody gen- 
tleman of Spain. 





| 
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“I want to tell you,” he said, “that 
I’m sorry my friend annoyed you. I 
hope he didn’t say anything—very— 
very bad “4 

“On; hor’ 
thinks I’m the 
has been annoying her. 
it was.” 

She walked in stately silence, using 
her crook as a staff in the most ap- 
proved shepherdess fashion. The gen- 
tleman of Spain walked with her. From 
the side of her eye she saw him make 
a wry grimace with the corner of his 
mouth. 

“Why,” she thought, recognizing the 
trick, “it’s Billy Hastings!” An over- 
ture of slight dismay swept over her. 





thought Fanny. “He 
manikin, and some one 
I wonder who 


“He had no right to speak to you 
the way he did this morning, either,” 
continued the gentleman of Spain, scan- 
ning the guests with an anxious eye. 
“You don’t mind my walking with you, 
do you? I’m afraid over 
somewhere.” 

She straightway changed her course, 
and they strolled down a slope toward 
the Sound. 

“If I whisper,” thought Fanny, “he 
And so she 


he’s here 


won't recognize my voice.” 


whispered—in some surprise: “He 
spoke to me this morning?” 

“Yes. At Ordish & Hall's. In the 
auditorium. Of course, if you didn’t 
hear him——”’ 

[he second variation of dismay 
played over Miss Belden. 

“Why,” she thought, “he must be 


talking of Charley!” 

She felt within her that 
sation which one experiences when the 
elevator too quickly descends. 


Same sen- 


They advanced in silence toward the 
Sound, quite out of sight of the crowd 
“What bits of feet she’s got,” 
“They’re almost as small 


above. 
thought Billy. 
as Fanny’s.” 

“Does he,’”’ whispered Little Bo-Peep, 
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at last, “does he—annoy young ladies— 
very often?” 
“Every chance he gets,” bitterly an- 


swered the gentleman of Spain. “He’s 
a bum! When he isn’t batting around, 
he’s drinking—except when he does ’em 
both together !” 

“And you're his friend?” was the ac- 
cusing whisper, after another period of 


silence. 

“Oh, I try to keep him straight be- 
cause of the young lady he’s en- 
gaged to.” 

“He acts that way when he’s en- 
gaged?” 

“Yes!” very shortly. 

“Who’s he engaged to? Do you 


know ?” 
“Ves. 


was—ever ! 


To the nicest girl that ever 
Why, he isn’t fit to lick the 
shine off her shoes!” 

“Oh! Then why did she get engaged 
to him?” 

“Her mother did it!” This 
than ever. “You see, Newbold’s got all 
sorts of money, and [—the rest of us 
—didn’t have so much.” 

“Oh! And have you—known this— 
nice girl—very long?” 

“All my life.” 

“And you—you—like her?” 

Moonlight! Starlight! What do you 


shorter 


do to the sons of Eve? The gentle- 
man of Spain made a gesture that rat- 
tled his sword. “I’d cut my head off 
for her!” he exclaimed 

‘No, no hastily whispered Little 


over her shoulder. 
She slipped her hand 


Bo-Peep, looking 
“Don’t do that!” 
upon his arm and leaned on it a little. 
“Some one’s coming,” she warned him. 

The Spanish cavalier looked over his 
shoulder. The newcomer was Mr. New- 
bold, costumed like Pierrot, and he was 
coming r-r-r-rushingly ! 


“Well, well!” cried Mr. Newbold. 
‘Trying to steal her from me, are you, 
Billy ?” 

And with a fine show of affection, he 
















tried to put his arm around Little Bo- 
Peep’s waist. 

“Cut it out, Charley! Cut it out!” 
exclaimed the gentleman of Spain, 
swinging himself in front of the girl. 

“Cut it out nothing! Say, lil’ girl, 
you don’t know who I am, do you? I’m 
Charley Newbold, an’ I got rolls an’ 

rolls of money. An’ you can have all 
you want if you'll be good pals with 
me. Understand?” 

“Stop it, Charley!” said Billy, his 
voice growing angry. ‘Suppose some- 
body heard you and told Fanny- 

“T’ hell with Fanny! Say, li’l’ girl,” 
he said, trying to dodge around his 
friend, “I’m going to have a kiss first, 
an’ then 

He tried to fling his arm around her 
neck that time, but succeeded only in 
bringing his knuckles full force against 
Billy’s ear. Involuntarily the gentleman 
of Spain clenched his teeth and his fists. 
A tense voice whispered in his ear: 
“Hit him! Hit him hard!” And—so 
quickly do such things happen—the next 
moment a damaged Pierrot was lying 
stretched upon the springy turf and a 
Little Bo-Peep was bending over him. 

“Do you think you’ve killed him?” 
she asked, in a frightened whisper. 

“Killed him? No! Caught him on 
the jaw and knocked him out—that’s 
all. He’ll come around soon enough.” 

As if in proof of this, Pierrot opened 
his eyes and looked up at the girl who 
was leaning over him. Her mask had 
slipped, though none could see this 
but Pierrot. But Pierrot saw it—saw 
it and understood. 

“Good Lord!” he gasped and stum- 
bled to his feet. Little Po-Peep started 
full tilt for the house. 

“Wait a minute!” cried Billy Hast- 
ings, hurrying after her, afraid that 
the story might find its way into the 
morning papers. 

“T can’t!” she replied, and she hit 
it up the slope a little faster. 

“You won't tell?” he cried. 
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Not hearing him, she didn’t answer, 
He hurried after her. 
“Look here!” he pleaded. 
can I see you again?” 
And—still running—she answered 
him over her shoulder: “To-morrow 
morning—Ordish &  Hall’s—audito- 
rium,” 

She disappeared over the crest of 
the slope and a minute later was lost 
among the guests on the lawn, 


“When 


At half past ten the following morn- 
ing, Ordish & Hall’s auditorium was 
crowded. The “Exposition des Toi- 
lettes’ was under way. 

Billy Hastings was standing near the 
plush rail, shielded from general sight 
by a pillar supporting the balcony. A 
manikin in a shepherdess effect was 
slowly sauntering toward him. By the 
side of the pillar was a vase containing 
artificial flowers. The manikin stopped 
and picked a paper poppy. 

“When can I see you?” 
Billy. 

“Yuh can see me now, can’t yuh?” 
whispered Tess. 

The erstwhile gentleman of Spain 
opened his eyes. That was not her 
whisper. He looked at her feet. They 
seemed to have grown in the night. 


whispered 


“T say,” he whispered, “weren't you 
at Mrs. Belden’s last night?” 

[ess picked another poppy and ar- 
ranged it by the first. “She's just above 
yuh,” she whispered back. “In the bal- 
cony. Beat it!” 

She sauntered off. “Just above me?” 
muttered Billy. “In the balcony? 
Who?” 

Still in a daze, he stuck his head 
over the rail and looked up to see what 
he could see. And looking right down 
into his eyes, blushing because he had 
caught her in the act, was Fanny Bel- 
den, of course! 

He went up there as love flies. Ex- 
planations were the order of the day. 
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“She’s a dandy!” said Billy, gazing 
down at Tess—after he had learned the 
part she had played. “Fanny, we ought 
to do something for her.” 

“T have,” said Fanny, looking sweetly 
down her nose. “I—lI’ve given her a 
ring.” 

They watched their guardian mani- 
kin. Presently she raised her hand to 
her breast with grace superb, and a 
flame of purply rosy white burst from 
her finger and made people blink. 

“Was it a diamond?” asked Billy. 

“Yes! She was simply delighted! 
She wasn’t going to get married till she 
had a diamond ring—and when I gave 
her Charley’s “4 





“You gave her Charley’s ring?” mut- 
tered Billy, delighted. 

“Yes. And I wrote him a note and 
told him what I’d done.” 

“What did you tell him?” 

“I told him: ‘Dear Charley: You 
seem to have mistaken me for a man- 
ikin. So I’ve given her your engage- 
ment ring. Yours sincerely.’ ” 

“Fanny,” he whispered, “you know 
I’ve always loved you, don*t you, dear?” 

Very gravely she looked at him, and 
very full and tender was the depth 
of her glance. 
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“Yes, Billy,’ she said, at last, “I 
know—now.” 

“Then let’s go out, dear, and we'll 
pick another engagement ring—one 
that’ll stick this time.” 

“Wait!” she whispered, and though 
she blushed again, she seemed alto- 
gether contented at what she had heard. 

“Fanny,” he murmured, “there’s a 
picture gallery upstairs with dandy lit- 
tle alcoves where we could sit and no 





one would see us 
“Wait!” she whispered again. “I— 
I want to see the next number on the 
program.” 
He noticed then that the manikins had 
hush had 
By Billy’s 
seventy-five 


disappeared. A. breathless 
fallen over the 
side an old woman of 
leaned over the railing to put herself 
that much nearer to the stage. On the 
other side of her a dowager carrying 
three hundred pounds was focusing a 
pair of opera glasses on the empty 
In the aisle below they were 


audience. 


stage. 
propping up a woman who had come 
in a wheel chair. 
“What is the next 
Billy, mystified. 
“Wedding gowns,” breathed Fanny, 
“by Poiret!” 


number?” asked 


























ARD-HEADED travelers de- 
clare that it’s no more like a 
cross than the Great Bear is 








like a demijohn of spring 

water; sentimentalists call it 
alluring, mysterious, menacing, amo- 
rous, according to their instincts. 
Sometimes, perhaps, the Southern 
Cross is each of these things. And 
sometimes it is But here’s the 
story. 


Assuredly the Spanish colonizers 
who named the town Fortuna—short 
for good luck—did not foresee that 
their adobe. village would lie, some three 
centuries later, in the doubtful zone be- 
tween the lines of Huerta’s I*ederals 
and Villa’s tattered Constitutionalists, 
and thereby come to give its name to 
more than a fair share of the battles 
that punctuate late Mexican history 

\ yeal of 
rifle’s point 
suggest good luck Its men—so that 


changing hands at the 


left little in 


Fortuna to 
they were old or young enough to sit 
a horse and clutch a rifle—were quickly 
drawn into one or the other of the rival 
“armies”; their women, after the 
Mexican habit, followed them afield 
and nursed or foraged for them as need 
arose; the little flat-roofed houses, for 
the most part, stood vacant, the shops 
were stripped bare of everything loot- 
able, the scarred and 
chipped by plaza, 
streets, and market place deserted by all 


street corners 
bullets, and the 


save an apathetic crew of old folk- and 





children, too absorbed in the problem 
of finding a scanty ration to waste much 
sympathy on either of the contending 
parties. 

In all Fortuna, when at last the Fed- 
erals withdrew southward for their 
final stand and “Butcher” Fierro’s 
troops took up permanent quarters in 
the town, only a handful of devout 
churchwomen, led by old Padre Ignacio, 
the ancient priest, hoped and prayed for 
their return. In secret they spoke in 
whispers of the day when Hilario Her- 
rera, /:l Gato—anglice “the Cat’— 
would swoop down upon the rebels and 
rout them once for all. Their last hope 
centered on the Cat—the guerrilla 
leader who, from a mountain rendez- 
vous in the Sierra, made quick, catlike 
raids on underguarded supply trains, 
cut off, now and then, a stray patrol, or 
burned some outlying hacienda, while 
the Butcher and his men raged help- 
lessly and swore a bloody 
when they should bell the Cat at last. 

According to the padre, from whom 
they drew their information, E/ Gato 
was the boldest, bravest, cleverest of 
soldiers, a veritable destroying angel, 
the sword of the Lord and of Gideon, 
who, with the blessing of the saints, 
would assuredly triumph over the god- 
less, church-looting, priest-baiting rebels 
when the appointed time was come. But 
the padre never divulged the source of 
his knowledge, and not one of the faith- 
ful handful knew that in his modest 


vengeance 
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house he had hidden Serafina, own sis- 
ter to Herrera, a girl of seventeen; 
which means, in Mexico, a woman in 
the very zenith of her prime. Even 
good women talk, the padre knew, and 
he was keenly alive to what would hap- 
pen to his protégée did a whisper of 
her presence reach the ear of the 
3utcher or his fellow devils. But he re- 
peated what the girl told him of her 
brother, and comforted his flock and 
himself with the serene faith she dis- 
played in the courage of the Cat. 

Fierro and his men, of course, did 
their best to put salt on the tail of the 
elusive leader. Time after time they 
all but caught him, and now and again 
they would have the luck to bring in 
a few of his men, stolid, passive, un- 
afraid, to face the rifles at informal 
firing parties in the plaza. From the 
window of the padre’s house, one could 
look across the square to the cuartel, 
and see the grim little comedy played 
to its final curtain. And when the 
troops returned with prisoners, Sera- 
fina would creep from her hiding place, 
shelter herself behind the lowered vene- 
tians, and witness the proceedings with 
eyes that blazed and glittered. 

She wasted little pity on the men who 
died; after all, death is only the stake 
in the game the soldier pays, and who 


can die better than facing the merci- 
fully accurate aim of a firing squad, 
with his country’s name on his lips as 
the last breath leaves them? But she 
looked forward, as they died, to the 


vengeance that Hilario—the fearless, 
crafty, patriotic Hilario—would assur- 
edly exact for each of those who fell. 
Not even the slow passage of the weeks 
weakened her faith in her brother, al- 
though, as the days went by and the 
list of martyrs slowly lengthened, her 
anger toward the Butcher and his men 
grew more and more intense, her hatred 
of the rebel her, and 
her longing for the coming of El Gato 
became the single passion of her life. 


cause obsessed 
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Came a day, too, when the rebels 
brought back a larger group of captives 
than ever before. That afternoon, in a 
corner of the darkened room, old Padre 
Ignacio knelt before a household shrine 
and murmured the pfayers for the dy- 
ing. Serafina, sheltered by the vene- 
tians at the window, peered out across 
the plaza. It seemed to be over. Seven 
times the rifles had rattled out their 
uneven chorus; the blank wall of the 
cuartel was pockmarked with new bul- 
let scars, and the dull brown stain at 
its foot would be a little broader, now, 
and redder. The crowd—apathetic old 
men and women and callously curious 
children—was slowly dispersing into the 
alluring shadows of the narrow 
streets. The firing squad busied itself 
with the. grisly aftertask. The sight 
was far from novel to the girl, but, 
as she turned away from her window, 
her eyes blazed and her breath came 
and went swiftly, and a spot of scarlet 
glowed beneath the dull gold of each 
cheek. 

“Asesinos! Butchers!” she 
more to herself than to the old priest, 
still busy with his prayers. “Seven 
more! Seven more for Hilario to 
avenge! You pray, padre? Have done, 
then, with the dead! Surely they shall 
not linger in purgatory after such a 


side 


cried, 


death. Pray rather that the saints send 
Hilario soon to stamp out this nest of 
" 1 ”? 
snakes: 
“Hush!” The old man’s voice was 


terrified. “Speak softly, child. 
but one whisper of your presence here 
come to the ears of el comandante and 
our weeks of caution go for naught! 
This godless butcher follows gold with 
the nose of a bloodhound, but to such 
as you his master devil leads him even 
straighter and more swiftly!” 

The girl shrugged her shoulders, but 
her tone was softer when she spoke 
again. 

“I grow weary of hiding behind this 
little shrine of yours, padre,” she said. 

















“Often I wish that these murderers 
would find me and end this torture of 
waiting and fear. Unless Hilario 
comes soon 
“He comes soon!” declared the priest 
confidently. “I have had word——” 
“You have heard from him?” The 
girl’s face flamed and her voice was 
The old man shook his head, 





eager. 
smiling. 

“From him—no,” he said. “But from 
San Ignacio, yes! I have prayed to 
him as I have told you, and to-day, 
in my sleep, he came to me, and ' 

“Ah, prayers!” The girl’s disap- 
pointment added bitterness to her tone. 
The priest reproved her gently. 

“And have not my prayers for you 
brought answer?” he asked. “How 
long, think you, could I have hid you 
here, wanting the saints to help me? 
Have faith, Serafina. I have told you 
that Hilario comes—soon. He may 
even now be at the gate 

A heavy blow on the street door 
startled them. Padre Ignacio motioned 
to the girl to hide in her .cranny be- 
hind the shrine, and when she had 
obeyed, saw to it that no crevice be- 
trayed its double purpose. 

“Who comes?” he quavered, as the 
tattoo of a booted toe was added to 
the clamor at the door. 

“One from the comandante. 





%9 





Open 
quickly !” 

A swaggering trooper of the revo- 
lution entered as the door swung open. 
Taking his cue from the attitude of his 
chiefs, he betrayed no respect for the 
cloth, thrusting the padre rudely from 
his path as he strode toward the shrine. 
Its poor ornaments were beneath his 
notice, and he cursed the priest roundly 
as he turned. 

“The gold is buried, Father Vulture ?” 
he jeered. “We shall have to toast 
those cold feet of yours above a slow 
fire one of these nights to persuade you 
to tell us where, eh? But now the 
comandante would have speech with 
Io 
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you. Stir those old bones swiftly, and 
come with me!” P 

The old man, his simple dignity re- 
buking the man’s insolence more ef- 
fectively than speech, took up his low- 
crowned hat and followed the messen- 
ger in silence. 

As the door closed behind them, Sera- 
fina crept out of her hiding place and 
stole softly to the window. Her face 
was pale beneath the gold of the Mexi- 
can sunburn, and her hands shook a 
little as she parted the venetians to 
gaze after the priest and his guide. 
There was no cowardice in her, but 
she knew too well what awaited her if 
word of her presence in Fortuna had 
at last come to the comandante’s hungry 
ear. She had no fear that Padre Ig- 
nacio would betray her—she knew his 
mettle. He would die, very slowly, be- 
fore he would reveal her hiding place. 
But that could not save her. Soon 
they would find her, and then She 
sank into a huddled heap upon the bare 
floor, her face in her hands, afraid of 
something much worse than death. 

So the padre found her when, a half 
hour later, he returned. . He raised her, 
led her to a chair, and made sure of the 
door fastenings. His face was very 
grave. 

“They know about me?” she ven- 
tured, searching his eyes. He shook his 
head. “What then? You have bad 


Speak oe 





news—lI read it in your face! 

I can bear the worst!” 
*Hilario——” The old man’s lips 

refused. at first to do his will. 
“Dead?* she breathed. “Killed by 


” 





these 

““No—they have taken him!” said the 
padre. “They have him in the cuartel 
now. He—he asked to see a priest be- 
fore——” 

“They will shoot him, then?” Sera- 
fina’s voice was calm again, though her 
eyes burned. “They will place him at 
the wall? When?” 

“They wait—for something I do not 
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understand. _ There was talk of cinema- 
tographs—of one who comes from Jua- 
rez to—to make pictures of—of his 
end. The comandante was much 
pleased—so that he had only fair words 
for me, instead of the curses he has 
flung at me hitherto.” 

Serafina scarcely heard him. She 
knew how these rebels had sought to 
add to their loot by selling moving-pic- 
ture privileges to the Americans” The 
plan was clear to her. Hilario, her 
brother, was to die before the winking 
shutter. Thousands, the world around, 
would presently see him led to the wall, 
face his enemies for the last time, and 
then give up his life as so many had 
given theirs, a final sacrifice for Mex- 
ico and for the right! 

Even in the sudden shock of the evil 
tidings, her alert imagination seized 
upon the ray of comfort. Hilario 
would not die in vain! Unwittingly his 
foes were giving him an immortality 
denied to those met their deaths 
unknown save to a flock of stupid 
peons, already callous to the spectacle! 
Hilario would give his life to show the 
whole world how a brave Mexican faces 
death—to teach his countrymen and 
others far beyond the bounds of Mex- 


who 


ico that his cause was just and noble. 
In dying he would do what, living, he 
had failed to do! Perhaps it was 


not impossible—those flickering images 
upon the screen might serve to end tl 


struggle, might shame the traitors 


surrender and nerve the patriots 
greater sacrifice and endeavor! 

Swiftly, eagerly she explained the 
situation to the old, broken priest. Her 
own grief was forgotten in the spell 
of the great idea; she was uplifted, 
glorified, by an emotion deeper than 
the tie of kinship. 
the old face deepened as she spoke ; 


But the sadness on 


no answering gleam of exultation could 
her words awake in the dim eyes. 
“But how stupid they must be, those 


murderers!” she cried. “Can they not 
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see that they destroy their evil cause 
by spreading abroad such a scene as 
this? If they were but a little wise, 
they would kill Hilario in secret, and 
let none know how bravely such men 
as he face death for their country and 
their God!” 

Padre Ignacio trembled a little. His 
voice was very kind, his eyes averted, 
as he spoke. 

“My child,” he said softly, “Hilario 
has lost his courage. He lies bound 
in a cell in the cuartel, weeping and 
cursing and praying by turns. He is 
fair mad with the fear of death. I 
have seen many die—men of evil life 
who feared greatly what lay before 
them—but none so terror-struck as he. 
I did not understand why they spoke 
of cinematographs, but all is clear to 
They think 
show 


me, since you have spoken. 
to brand him as a craven—to 
Mexico how the Federals fear death! 
They will display his disgrace through- 
out the land, to discredit the cause of 
right and truth. It is a plan well worthy 
of the devil who conceived it!” 

Serafina stared at him, stunned. 
lario a Her reckless, dare- 
devil soldier brother a weakling, after 
all! The hero of a hundred bold raids, 
the terror of the rebels, a clay idol! 


Hi- 


coward! 


She clasped her hands helplessly and 
Padre Ignacio 


laid 


her lips trembled. 


toward her and one hand 


leaned 
r shoulder. 

tensely, “we 

For 


“Daughter,” he said 
must prevent this—you and I! 
you, it is a matter of saving your an- 
cient name from eternal shame. For 
me, it is to save the cause of the church 
We—and 


have a 


from obloquy and disgrace! 
we only—may avert this. I 
plan!” 

“We must help him escape!” 

“No,” said the priest, a note of final- 
ity in his voice. “Put the thought from 
you—there is no hope of that. He lies 
bound in a cell the coman- 
dante’s own room, guarded by four of 


close to 











the comandante’s chiefest devils. No 
power on earth could gain his freedom 
—I made sure of that. But we can 
inspire his feeble spirit, you and I, to 
die as befits a soldier, to honor rather 
than to disgrace his family and his 
country and his church. That is our 
task, Serafina.” 

But how?” Her voice was hopeless. 
I shall take you to him this night!” 
Said the priest. “I have won the co- 
mandante’s permit to bring a sister with 
me to minister to his spiritual needs. 
In the garb of the church, child, even 
I have 
some vestments in the sacristy which 
will conceal you well. And those rough 
rogues who guard him will give us 
opportunity to speak softly in his ear. 
If you but keep your courage, we may 
yet instill a share of it into his terror 
and let him die a man!” 

“As you will,” said the girl. 
least, am not afraid.’ 

The old padre fetched a nun’s dress 
from the cathedral, a coarse gray gar- 
ment left behind when the sisters had 
fled at the rebel entry, and with it a 
shapeless hood which hid the girl’s 
beauty well. Her head bent, her fin- 
gers clutching the coarse rosary, the 
flowing costume veiling the slender 


“ 


“ 


your beauty may pass unnoted. 


“). at 


grace of her young form, Serafina fol- 
lowed him, across the murky plaza, 
past the 


1 


sentries at the gate, and 
1 corridor into the cell 


through a flagge« 
where four guards amused themselves 
by preventing their prisoner from find- 
ing respite from his horrors in sleep. 
Even before they reached the cell, 
the sound ef his entreaties, his pitiful 
prayers for mercy, reached Serafina’s 
ears. The padre entered first and knelt 
beside the trussed captive, while the 
guards, gazing curiously at the silent, 
hooded nun, edged a little away from 
their victim and took up their station in 
the doorway. Under cover of his con- 
solation the priest contrived to warn 
Hilario of Serafina’s presence, and she 
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caught the flash of white as his eyes 
strained toward her in the contorted, 
pallid face staring upward from the 
straw on which he lay. He seemed 
about to call out.to her, but the padre 
checked him in time, and after a mo- 
ment his tense muscles relaxed, his 
nervous trembling abated, and he lay 
still, listening to the mumbled words of 
the priest, his eyes avoiding the veiled 
figure of the girl. 

At length the padre motioned to her, 
and she approached the prostrate cap- 
tive, kneeling beside him so that her 
back was toward the guards. The 
padre rose and left them together, 
standing near the door. 

“’Fina, ’Fina!’’ whispered Hilario, 
“Save me! They will kill me if you 
cannot help me to escape to-night! 
They will lead me out to the wall as 
they led my men to-day and kill me— 
kill me—kill me!” His voice rose hys- 
terically, and the guards tittered. 

“Hark to the Terror!” said one. 
“Who would think that this is he who 
burned a hundred haciendas and swept 
a whole distrito bare of loot!” 

“It is a grand plan—to make a cinema 
of it,” said another. “To think that 
we may behold it as often as we will! 
And how they will laugh in Torreon 
and Monterey to see this hero show 
his valor! It is a noble thought, that!” 
Serafina laid her hand on_ her 
softly 


and swiftly she strove to reassure him, 


brother’s forehead Speaking 
to make him see the need of strength 
and courage, even at the end. He shook 
her hand away with a convulsive twist 
of his neck, and stared into her face. 
“You bid me be brave!” he sneered, 
in a whisper. “You—who have hid- 
den in a rat hole for months lest some 
soldier see you! It is easy to say, 
‘Courage!’ when one has nothing to 
fear! But facing death—— They are 
going to kill me—don’t you under- 
stand ?>—kill me—unless gs 
A thought seemed to banish his ter- 
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rors suddenly. He paused, pondered 
silently a long moment, and then a slow 
smile spread over the dead pallor of 
his face. 

“Hark!” he whispered eagerly. “This 
Butcher has no mercy in his snake’s 
heart for any man, but all the world 
knows that he is wax in the hands of 
a woman! And of all women, ’Fina, 
who in Mexico can compare with you 
—you of the great eyes, like live embers 
in the night, the soft, raven hair, the 
beauty which no man may see without 
a clutch at his heart! See, then, how 
simple is the task—if but go 
quickly to this murderer and with your 
angel’s smile beg my release of him! 
The man lives not in Mexico—no, not 
in all the world—who can resist a plea 
of yours!” 

Serafina sat motionless, sick with dis- 
gust. A cold hand seemed to compress 
her heart Her lips tefused to speak 
the words that leaped to them in scorn- 
ful denial of the plea. The abject cap- 
tive strained in his bonds to gaze into 


y‘ ul 


her face. 

“Fina, little sister, is it not easy?” 
he whispered. “Only a smile, a word 
in the Butcher’s ear, and I may 
—free to lead my men again, free to 
fight for Mexico, to uphold her honor 


go iree 


before all the world.” 

Honor! The word cut through the 
girl’s thought like a_ knife. Honor! 
Chis pitiful coward dared to take the 
word upon his lips!) And swift on thx 
heels of the quick scorn that flamed 


through her came the sickening reali- 
zation that she must save him—not for 
himself, not for any love she bore him, 
not for the good he might do to the 
cause he served, but that his cowardice 
might not shame all true patriots, that 
the black shame of his weakness might 
not blot the name of Herrera for all 
time, that the hateful rebels might not 
use him as the weakening 
the whole cause of truth and right and 
She shuddered, in spite of her- 


means of 


justice! 
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self. Instinctively she clutched at a 
faint hope—perhaps yet she might 
shame him into a semblance of man- 
hood ; perhaps if she but made him see 


what he asked, he would find some 
strength to face his death as a man 
should. 

“You know what you ask?” she 


questioned, her voice flatly faint. “You 
know what the woman must pay who 
seeks the Butcher’s favor? You do not 
think that Fierro grants mercy save at 
his own price?” 

“Who does?” said the prisoner im- 
patiently. ‘What is the price, after all? 
A moment of unpleasantness, perhaps— 
a few short days of pretense, of sub- 
mission—before I bring my men to set 
you free again and crucify the Butcher 
in the noon sun! For you, an hour or 
two of suffering, perhaps. For me, 
life and vengeance. For Mexico——” 

“You, my brother, my defender and 
protector, ask me to pay the price?” 
She could not bear to hear him take the 
upon his coward’s 
Her question seemed to exas- 


name of Mexico 
tongue. 


perate him. 


“Who else has the right?” he said 
sharply. “I alone may ask it—and | 


swear to you that I will take vengeance 


in full when I am free. Come—is it 
so much? J] will tear out the Butcher’s 
heart with my two hands; yet even I, 
who have seen him, know that women 
think him more than good to look upon 
And it is well known that he treats 


those who find favor with him as one 
might treat a queen! Haste, little sis- 
ter. Find him before he sleeps. He 
has eaten and drunk, and drink softens 
even It may be 
otherwise when he wakes. Go now— 
go quickly, while still you have long 


men as hard as he. 


hours in which to bend him to your 
will. Haste—haste!” 
Serafina knew that she had failed, 


that she might not hope to stir in that 
the 
spirit that nerves men to face death 


crayen heart a single flicker of 























fearlessly. And her quick imagination 
staged the scene before her eyes. She 
saw him dragged out into the sunlight, 
with all Fortuna looking on, with the 
pitiless camera registering each ago- 
nized motion of his hands, each line of 
terror on his face. She saw him placed 
before the rifles, begging, screaming. 
And then—she thought of how the tale 
would run like wildfire across the coun- 
tryside; how the pictures would bear 
witness that the tale was true; how true 
patriots throughout the land would hang 
their heads and rebels revel in their 
shame. : 

Hilario had ceased to be her brother; 
no trace of love or pity for him was 
left in her; with every fiber of her 
being she despised and scorned him. 
But she knew that at any cost, at any 
risk, she must save him! Not for his 
sake, but for Mexico, for the cause, 
for the honor of a proud name, she 
must stand between him and the spec- 
tacle his terror threatened to make of 
his execution. Instinctively, too, she 
recognized the diabolical cunning of his 
expedient. She knew that so, and only 
so, might she hope to win freedom 
for him. Yet every instinct in her 
rebelled hotly at the thought of Fierro, 
the bloodstained Butcher, the evil hero 
of a thousand whispered tales of 
cruelty and excess. She made her de- 
cision swiftly, none the less. 

**“As you will,” she said tonelessly. 
“T go. But say nothing of this to the 
He waits with you till I come 
Have no more fear. I will 
Your plan 


padre. 
again. 
buy you from the Butcher. 
is good.” 

The padre would have stopped her at 
the door. “I go to pray for him in the 
cathedral, padre,’ she said, her head 
bent so that the guards might catch no 
glimpse of her face. “Stay with him 
till I come again. He is calmer now, 
but you can bring him steadfastness 
with your ministrations.” 

She went down the dim corridor 
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garb. Below the hood her eyes blazed, 
and her cheeks flushed again. But her 
lips were set in a stern resolve. 

It was almost two hours before she 
returned. The guards admitted her 
without protest, and she knelt beside 
her brother with her hood drawn, so 
that not even he could see her face. 
He twisted in his bonds, wriggling al- 
most to a sitting posture in his eager- 
ness. 

“Well?” he demanded, forgetful of 
the guards. She cautioned him with a 
wave of her hand, and motioneu the 
padre toward the door. 

“I have bought you,” she whispered 
dully. ‘You shall go free. Have no 
more fear. But because of the cinema- 
tograph, he dare not let you go openly. 
The camera must bear witness of your 
death—he has so promised the first 
chief—and for his own safety must 
pretend to carry out the plan. Before 
the camera they will lead you to the 
wall and fire at you, but with blank 
cartridges alone. 
Fall at the sound, and leave the rest 
to—to us. The tiro de gracia will be 
fired into the ground.” 

“But if he plays you false?” objected 
Hilario. “Suppose that he has but be- 
fooled you? What guarantee does he 
give that he will keep his word?” 

She laughed, an ugly, metallic note. 
“If he plays false, I do not pay!” she 
said softly. “I can still take poison and 
so cheat him. Have no fear—he knows 
my will, and believes me well. He will 
keep faith. But to the padre say noth- 
ing save that you are at peace with 
God and will—die—bravely !” 

Her voice broke on the last word, but 
the joyful Hilario did not notice it. He 
was impatient, even as he feigned at- 
tention to the padre’s parting ministra- 
tions, and even as they left the cell, the 
bent priest and the veiled nun heard 
his voice uplifted in a cheerful little 
song about a matador and a girl, into 





more swiftly than became her somber 


Play your part well. © 
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which he introduced some spicy allu- 
sions to the rebel cause which stirred 
the guards into angry speech. 

“The consoling power of the true 
faith has uplifted him already, daugh- 
ter,” said the padre, as they reached the 
open air. “Mark how his spirit is at 
peace and his courage returned.” 

“Even so,” said Serafina. But her 
tone lacked conviction. 


The people in Fortuna were weary 
of executions. There is little excite- 
ment in the spectacle at best, in a land 
where ten-year-old boys face the firing 
party with a jest; and when the scene 
has been reénacted daily for months, 
it palls, even as one may weary of the 
toros themselves if he them too 
often. But the Butcher promised a 
novelty, indeed, and not a man or 
woman or child within walking distance 
of the plaza in Fortuna intended to miss 
the sight. To see a man die before the 
cinema, to have the camera, perhaps, 
even point for a moment -toward one’s 
own face—this would be treat enough! 
But to see a coward die, fighting, 
shrieking, begging comically for mercy 
—here was a droll performance! And 
that this man should be none other than 
the dreaded Hilario Herrera, El Gato 
himself—the terrible guerrilla who had 


sees 


earned his nom de guerre, “the Cat,” 


only too well—if anything had been 


needed to complete the attraction, this 
supplied it. 

The plaza was unusually crowded. 
Troopers kept the onlookers back from 
the cuartel, where Jake Stein, operator 
for the Solar System Film Company, 
carefully trained his camera upon a bul- 
let-worn segment of the blank wall and 
laid down sticks to mark the limits of 
his instrument’s focus. There were 
those in the throng who had ventured 
near to the building, though, and who 
heard the muffled pleadings of the cap- 
tive with their own ears. Their stories 
were in great demand, and they retold 
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them with gusto, quoting the comical 
prayers of the condemned coward to 
an ever-appreciative audience. The 
operator consulted with an official, turn- 
ing an appraising eye on the cloudless 
sky. Clearly, the light was favorable. 
The crowd pressed closer to the line 
of guards. The show was about to 
begin! 

A little knot of soldados at the cuartel 
doorway separated, and between them 
passed Hilario Herrera, his hands free, 
his eyes unbandaged, his handsome head 
erect, and his step as firm and steady as 
if he had been going to a baile instead 
of to the wall. A little murmur of re- 
sentment rumbled through the crowd. 
Was this the comic coward they had 
been promised? Where were those 
liars who said they had heard this man 
cry for mercy? A fraud—a base de- 
El Gato knew no such thing 
He would make no sport for 
his foes! Peace, though! It is enough 
to see him die before the mystic instru- 
See, how he turns 


ceptic mn! 
as fear. 


ment of the cinema! 
the handle? Think you we shall be- 
hold this picture in Fortuna later? 
\What a fortune one could gain with it, 
eh? 

Hilario had begged a cigarette from 
one of his tormentors. He calmly 
halted the procession while he_ bor- 
a light a bystander, and 


the cool insolence of the act stirre 


rowed from 


1 


| the 


crowd in his favor. There were mut- 
tered exclamations of admiration to be 
heard even in the very glare of the hos- 
tile sentries. Ag a banderillero in the 
bull ring acknowledges applause, El 
Gato swept off an imaginary sombrero 
and bowed low. The murmur was out- 
spoken, now, and the guards manipu- 
lated their rifles menacingly. Before the 
wall, standing beside a rude coffin, Her- 
rera jested easily with the troopers who 
drew up in line, facing him. He waved 
the blindfold aside, and the puzzled 
corporal made no attempt to bind his 


hands. Completely at his ease, he 

















puffed at his cigarette, and sang a bar 
or two of a villainous song highly libel- 
ous of the revolutionary leader. 

The rifles rose and centered at his 
breast, the corporal stepped a little 
aside, lifted a hand, and, with a gruff 
“Fuego!” brought it sharply down. A 
rattling volley responded. £/ Gato, the 
smile still on his lips, seemed to sway, 
and then, half wheeling as he fell, crum- 
pled forlornly on the reddened earth. A 
trooper approached, to give the “mercy 
shot,” the tiro de gracia which makes 
assurance more than doubly sure. He 
fired once. The limp form was tumbled 
into the rough box, the squad lifted it 
and bore it inside the barracks. The 
little tragedy—or comedy—was over. 

In the darkened room of Padre Ig- 
nacio’s house, Serafina turned from 
the venetians and called to the old 
priest, kneeling at his devotions. 

“It is over, padre!” she said quietly. 
“And he died as befits a man and a 
soldier—with a smile on his lips. Let 
them bear away the pictures they have 
made and show them—if they dare!” 

“I was sure he would show courage 
to the end,” said the padre. “When I 
brought him the sacrament this morn- 
ing, he seemed in high spirits—almost 


merry, I thought. Even as he con- 
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fessed, he smiled—indeed, all but 
laughed! A brave lad, Serafina, and 
his bravery the greater rather than the 
less if for a moment he was terrified by 
the nearness of his death!” 

The girl was silent, and the old man 
rose and came over to the window, 
standing beside her and looking out at 
the slowly dispersing crowd in the plaza. 
A troop of riders left the barracks, gal- 
loped smartly past the house, and dis- 
appeared in a cloud of dust. At their 
head rode a burly ruffian, bullet-headed, 
black-mustached. The priest sup- 
pressed an exclamation at the sight of 
him. 

“Who was that ugly, heavy brute on 
asked Serafina. “I never 
saw a more wicked face than his!’ 

“You are blessed in that you do not 
know him,” said the padre. “That is 
El Comandante Fierro—the Butcher— 
the man who caught and killed Hi- 
lario!” 

“Oh!” said Serafina. 

A squad of rebel soldados grumbled 
over the fiasco of the afternoon, shovel- 
ing sand, meanwhile, into the shallow 
grave in which Hilario Herrera lay very 
still, indeed. 

The Southern 
double! 


the gray?” 


Cross is sometimes 











The plays, exclusive of musical comedy, that are reviewed in this depart- 
ment are those bulletined by the New York Center of the Drama League. 


; HE stage seems to be one of 
the few places where famil- 
iarity not only does not breed 
contempt, but actually wins 
favor. There is an old Eng- 

rhyme a stanza of which runs, 


lish 


hauntingly, something like this: 


give me faces, new faces, new 


faces! 


Oh, new 


I've seen those about me a fortnight or 
more. 
Some people grow weary of things or of 
places, 
But persons to me are a 
bore. 


much greater 
Surely the person who wrote that 
did not intend it to be applied to the 
theater, where folk 
repre- 
time 
pleases the 


not only the stage 


they 
every 


themselves, but the 
sent, seem more welcome 
they reappear. Nothing 
average playgoer more than to see “the 
same old story,” with sufficient varia- 
tion to distinguish it from earlier repe- 
titions, but not enough to conceal the 
fact that it is the same old story! 
Nothing helps so much to make him 
settle back into his chair with kindliness 
and content. 

If we wish to flatter ourselves, we 
may call this preference our inheritance 
from the Greeks, to whom drama was 


types 


history or mythology seen through a 
temperament, and who required their 
dramatists to take a theme that was 
perfectly familiar to every one and to 
handle it well enough so that all the 
world would listen to their version of 
the tale. 

Or we may declare that there are 
really only seventeen plots possible— 
since all the say 
that we are only contenting ourselves 
perforce. Or we may just honestly ad- 
mit that, as theatergoers, we are lazy. 
We enjoy some new trick of the trade 
that surprises us, as the mechanics of 
“On 


classrooms so—and 


rrial’” did; but we do not care 
to be confronted with new problems of 
character, situation, or technique, which 
require thought for their appreciation. 

Whatever the reason, the fact re- 
mains that there are very few of us 
who enjoy a good play any the less for 
having seen it, in all its essentials, many 
times before. Observing Fer- 
guson in her masterly portrayal of 


Elsie 


Miriam, for example, there were very 
mattered that 
“The Outcast,” the latest play by Hu- 
bert Henry author of “The 
Mollusc” and “Cousin Kate,” could lay 


few of us to whom it 
Davies, 


no claim to novelty of plot; that it was 
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only a variation on the well-worn theme 
of which the Drama League Bulletin 
euphemistically speaks as “a union 
known as irregular.” 

If writing a play were only a matter 
of telling a story, “The Outcast” would 
hardly have been worth doing; for the 
story has no element of distinction, and 
several elements of real weakness. 
Geoffrey—whose surname some new 
trick of the trade makes the program 
refuse to give us—is jilted by Valentine, 
who prefers money and a title to the 
devoted affection and good prospects 
that were all Geoffrey could offer her. 
He promptly proceeds to drown his 
chagrin and his injured vanity in drink 
and drugs. The night of Valentine’s 
wedding, when Geoffrey is at home half 
drugged and wholly wretched, a light- 
hearted friend calls in a woman of the 
streets to solace him with her chatter. 

Life has not been kind to Miriam, 
the outcast, nor she to life; but neither 
her faults nor her misfortunes have 
lessened her courage, duiled her wits, 
or spoiled her sense of humor.’ She 
is a responsive and a plucky little out 
cast, and she succeeds in transmitting 
enough of her resoluteness to Geoffrey 
to make him sober up that night, go 
back to business the next day, and set 
her up in an establishment, which 
grows in size and luxury as the months 
go by and his good prospects become 
realities. 

During this time Miriam’s acceptance 
of Geoffrey grows into love, and his 
appreciation of what she has done to 
save him from himself develops into 
a sincere affection. But neither Valen 
tine’s desertion nor Miriam’s charming 
presence is strong enough to make him 
forget his love of the woman who jilted 
him; and when, after litthke more than 
a year of married life, Valentine tires 
of her bargain and leaves her husband, 
the old fire blazes up again and the 
trouble begins. How it ends the play 
tells; suffice it to say that it ends as 
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half the plays on this subject, and the 
majority of irregular relationships in 
real life do end—unsatisfactorily. 

It seems to be going very well until 
the curtain rises on the last act. The 
character of Miriam is so sincerely and 
so logically drawn that it focuses the 
attention; Charles Cherry plays the ob- 
vious but not unsympathetic rdle of 
Geoffrey so straightforwardly that it 
carries conviction; and Valentine, up to 
this point, is more a disturbing mist 
than a figure. But in the last act, we 
know her for what she is, as Geof- 
frey knew her all along; and we realize 
that there is something fundamentally 
wrong with Geoffrey’s character that 
he can prefer a weak, scheming, dull, 
faithless person like Valentine to a de- 
lightful, genuine, devoted creature like 
Miriam, particularly after Valentine 
has sold herself for money, and so, in 
a manner of speaking, has leveled the 
ranks. Even Miriam’s realization that 
the marriage service is for good women 
falls flat, because the margin of good- 
ness between Miriam and Valentine is 
such a very doubtful quantity. It 
would not matter that we, the wise and 
sophisticated audience, knew all this; 
the trouble with the play is that Geof- 
frey knew it as well as we did. 

The thing that raises ‘‘The Outcast,” 
with this handicap of a trite story 
and a decided flaw in characterization, 
above the level of 
and makes it not only interesting but 


the average play, 


worthy of serious attention, is the inde- 


finable quality called “art.” It is, in 
fact, a double art—that of the drama- 
tist, in. portraying the gradual eversion 
of the outcast, showing Miriam as life 
with Geoffrey found her, as it molded 
her, as it left her; and the art of the 
player in realizing the character and 
bodying it forth. 

A year ago Elsie Ferguson scored a 
great success and surprised even her 
friends by her playing of Jnez de Pier- 
refond, the beautiful, half-French, ul- 
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tra-modern heroine of William Hurl- 
but’s “Strange Woman.” How good a 
piece of acting that was can best be 
estimated after seeing Miss Ferguson 
as Miriam in “The Outcast.” The two 
portraits are as distinct as separate cre- 
ations could make them; not only in 
character and manner, but in voice and 
appearance and size, Inez and Miriam 
are different women. Two or three 
times during the performance there 
was something to show that they were 
sisters in the same great, human family 
—a tone, a gesture, a smile—but that 
was all. What Mr. Davies has done 
for the character of the outcast, Miss 
Ferguson has done for the work of Mr. 
Davies—given it life and a purpose and 
set it apart from others of its kind. 
The best thing that can be said for 
Henry Arthur Jones’ comedy, “Mary 
Goes First,” which Marie Tempest pre- 
sents as the first offering of a repertory 
engagement, is that a great many intelli- 
gent people enjoy it; and that is a great 
deal to say of a comedy that never quite 
decides whether it shall remain comedy 
or broaden into farce; whether it shall 
be a true picture of the vulgarities and 
self-seekings of middle-class English 
life or a caricature; whether it shall 
be sympathetically satirical or altogether 


family and busi- 


cynical about English 
i 


ness life, professional dignity, political 


« cl 
and s¢ 


On the program this note 
from the “Chapter on Titles” in Fet- 
tlesworth’s “Credentials of Merit,’ pub- 
lished in 1764: 


Thus it appears that the Honours and 
Dignities adjudged by the State serve often 
but to varnish the Stratagems and Pre- 
tences whereby they have been obtained: 
and the Claim to Precedency is shown to be 
the Claim of those who have no other 
Claim to Admiration and Esteem 


cial preferment. 


there is 


The spirit of this note is exactly the 
spirit of Mr. Jones’ comedy, the story 
of which is that of a struggle for social 
preferment between two vulgar women, 
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one of whom is young and attractive 
and the other of whom wears a wig 
and a new title. Nobody in the entire 
group selected to represent the habits 
and manners of St. John’s Hill, the resi- 
dential suburb of the manufacturing 
town of Walkinstall, has any other 
claim to admiration and esteem than 
the Claim to Precedency which Mr. 
Jones’ choice gives them. 

It is possible, and even probable, that 
the English government does exchange 
a knighthood for. a sanitarium or a 
cemetery, and a baronetcy for a suffi- 
ciently weighty bag of campaign shill- 
ings. It is more than likely that green- 
grocers’ daughters, suddenly burdened 
with the title of “lady,” do lose their 
sense of proportion and do prove a de- 
cided aggravation to attractive young 
women with high spirits and no title, 
who have, been accustomed to have 
things quite their own way within the 
narrow limits of a Walkinstall world, 
and who have invariably gone in to 
dinner first. And all of this may well 
be accounted fit subject for comedy or 
satire or farce. 

But it is not probable, and hardly 
possible, that any young woman, how- 
ever good to look upon, who was as 
stupid and unkind and ill bred and tact- 
less and nagging and mercenary as the 
Mary Whichello of Mr. Jones’ | 


would have been the people’s favorite 


comedy, 
to begin with—even in Walkinstall, un 
indeed, the English middle-class 
world is as_ hopelessly, 
wickedly stupid as George Bernard 
Shaw says it is, which Heaven for- 
fend! Miss Tempest played the part 
exactly as Mr. Jones wrote it, wasp- 
ishly, vulgarly, and without persuasion. 

But she dressed the part of Mary 
Whichello, the leader of Walkinstall 
society, the arbiter of Walkinstall fates 


less, 
irretrievably, 


and fashions, the maker of candidates, 
as it should have been written—always 
in the best of taste, with a general air of 
simplicity that seemed genuine, but that 
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might well enough not have been sup- 
ported by the facts, and with a touch 
of brilliant color showing in unexpected 
places. Mary Whichello’s jealousy and 
ambition and pride should have been 
too subtle to be served by petulance. 

At the end of the program was a 
note that read: 

Miss Tempest’s dresses and hats by Ma- 
dane Hayward, Bond Street. 

This note, of course, is mere adver- 
tising, and not intended to convey any 
hint of Madame Hayward’s relation 
to the production; but it served as a 
hint to the imagination, and at least 
one reader wondered whether, per- 
chance, Madame MHayward’s’ Bond 
Street experience of the tempers and 
ambitions of middle-class suburban 
Englishwomen had not given her a bet- 
ter understanding of Mr. Jones’ child, 
Mary Whichello, than either Miss Tem- 
pest or Mr. Jones himself possessed. 

With so little good to say of “Mary 
Goes First,” it seems hardly worth while 
to say so much; but the fact remains 
that a great many intelligent people do 
enjoy it, and may continue to do so, 
even though Miss Tempest has gone 
forward with her repertory, because 
Doubleday, Page & Co. are publishing 
the comedy in the Drama League Se- 
ries. Moreover, liking it or not liking it 
is largely a matter of appreciating a 
certain kind of English humor, unkind, 


cynical, and heavy-footed ; and with hu- 


mor, as with wives, a critic ought al- 
ways to be willing to recognize the right 
of “every man to his taste.” 
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How theatrical fashions have changed 
was never more evident than in the 
chilly reception granted to the very good 
story-telling play, ‘The Battle Cry,” by 
an unnamed author, dramatized from 
the story of Charles Neville Buck. A 
generation ago, a play of this type, even 
one less good and far less well pre- 
sented, would have filled the house from 
orchestra to pit. But the pit has gone 
from our theaters to the moving-pic- 
ture houses; and the complete absence 
of popular interest in “The Battle Cry” 
shows how useless it is to try to get it 
back by the old temptations. Even the 
fact that moving pictures were intro- 
duced to fill in the gaps in the story did 
not help matters, because the whole 
play might as well have been told in 
moving pictures. 

it would have been difficult, it is 
true, to “get across” with the secondary 
social theme—to characterize the Ken- 
tucky mountaineers who carry on mur 
derous feuds from generation to gener- 
ation in the mistaken sense that they 
are fighting the cause of peace and of 
the mountains. But the audience that 
cares for a story-telling play would 
probably not have carried away the 
social thesis, anyhow; so, interesting as 
it was, it might have been spared. And 
yet, however clear the reason for the 
failure of “The Battle Cry,” it is a fail- 
With so many 

vulgar 


regi etted 


and 


ure to be 
lurid 
finding audiences, it seems too bad that 
this should not have had a welcome, if 
only for old times’ sake. 


melodramas farces 











ORACE A. VACHELL is 
well known to the readers of 
AINSLEE’s as the author of 
some excellent tales, but we 
doubt if he has ever written 

a better story than the one just pub- 

lished by the George H. Doran Com- 

pany under the title of “Quinney’s.” 
Quinney, the proprietor of an an- 
tique shop in an old English cathedral 
town, a quaint, whimsical character, 
full of the contradictions to be looked 
for in a nature which is fundamentally 
that of an artist, but which has been 

subjected to the sordid atmosphere of a 

small town’s trading experiences, fur- 

nishes almost all the material for the 
story. 

Mr. Vachell has handled this material 
with sympathy, understanding, and hu- 





mor, and has made of it a very delight- 
ful book. 


In spite of his environment pite 
or thet g I er] it bet 
ter be called lack of t1 ining—that h 
has received from his father as a dealet 


in alleged antiques, a training that has 
made him an expert in the tricks of a 
trade that is prolific in tricks, his 
passion for genuine antiques, his love 
of the exquisite things that are brought 
to his rela- 


and in the emergency out of which 


notice, dominates all his 


tion 
is developed the climax of the tory 
completely submerges his commercial 
sense, 


But though Joe Quinney dominates 
the book throughout—he is, actually, the 


whole story—Mr. Vachell has not 


slighted any of the details that he has 
used, All of the other characters are as 
vital as that of the leading man, all of 
the episodes are natural and convincing. 

It is a most entertaining and refresh- 
ing story. 
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Joseph C. Lincoln is the only novelist 
that we can, at the moment, recall, of 
whom it can truthfully be said that his 
latest book is his best. 

“Kent Knowles: Quahaug,” just pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., is, we be- 
lieve, Mr. Lincoln’s fifteenth book. We 
have read every one of the series as it 
appeared, each one with greater interest 
and satisfaction than the one before. 

It is for this reason that we are in- 
clined now to risk making the prophecy 


that his work will find itself securely 
established among the classics of Amer- 
1cal ] ( 

It eo t that Mr. Lincoln 
h ] Ws new book ken I h ) 
abr ad, he has not left Cape od be- 
hind—the Cape insisted upon going, too, 


in the person of Hephzy. The Cape 
has a vitality and a tenacity that make it 
impossible for her to let go of her own. 

So when Kent New York 
publisher tells him that he has got to get 


Knowles’ 


out of his shell—for his seclusion has 
n him the sobriquet of ‘“quahaug,’ 
which is Cape Cod for clam—and sends 


him to Europe, Hephzy, his aunt, feels 


it incumbent upon her to go along, 


partly to take care of him, and partly 


with the hope of finding a mythical 
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grandnephew whom she calls “Little 
Frank.” 

The real charm about this last book 
of Mr. Lincoln’s is the prevalence, so 
to speak, of Cape Cod in Hyde Park, 
in Piccadilly, in the Champs Elysées, in 
the Luxembourg. 


eH Fe SH 


Harriet T. Comstock’s new novel, 
“The Place Beyond the Winds,” pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Co., is 
quite worthy of the author of “Joyce of 
the North Woods” and “A Son of the 
Hills.” 

The opening scenes of the story are 
laid in a small town in Canada, not 
definitely located, but evidently on the 
shore of one of the Great Lakes. 

The intellectual and moral atmosphere 
that surrounds Priscilla Glenn is that 
which is supposed to be characteristic 
of such communities—dense, narrow, 
ignorant, bigoted, blighting any ideals 
or aspirations that by chance seek ex- 
pression in individual boys or girls; no 
adults in such surroundings have ideals. 

Priscilla is consumed by an over- 
whelming passion to “know things,” a 
propensity that, in a woman, is consid- 
her father as equivalent to 
moral perversion. 


ered by 
Fortunately for her, 
however, the teacher of the school hap- 
pens to be a man with a broader out- 
look, capable of understanding and sym- 
pathizing with her. And it is to him 
that she owes the opportunity to escape 
from the moral and intellectual death 
that is being prepared for her, 

Her subsequent career as a trained 
nurse in New York is apparently de- 
signed to bring out a question of med- 
The specific emergency that 
presents Priscilla and to the 
physician, who is also her lover, is as 


ical ethics. 
itself to 


painful a one as can be imagined; yet 
it is inconceivable that it should be met 
in any other way than the one they agree 
upon. The result of the action that they 
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take is disastrous for them profession- 
ally, but, still, they have their reward. 


es te 


An instance in which discriminating 
advice on the part of the publisher 
would have been profitable is furnished 
by Virginia Tracy’s novel, “Persons 
Unknown,” recently brought out by the 
Century Company. 

Here is a good story; the effective- 
ness of which is sadly impaired by de- 
fects that might have been removed 
with comparatively little difficulty. Miss 
Tracy has a plot that is original and in- 
genious, and she has developed it in a 
manner that shows she has a talent for 
construction. But unfortunately she 
has failed to keep her narrative within 


_the bounds that such a story requires; 


it has been allowed to run to almost 
five hundred pages—at least a hundred 
and fifty more than is necessary. 
Nevertheless, it is a good mystery 
yarn. The reader's interest is caught 
at once, in the short first chapter, al- 
most as thoroughly as Bryce Herrick’s. 
What he sees and hears, sitting at his 
window in ‘the smothering blackness of 
the torrid August night,” makes as good 
a beginning for a story as any one could 
The silhouette of a woman upon 
one arm flung out with 
“desperate passion,” the 





wish, 
a window shade, 
a gesture of 
crash of a pistol shot, and the sudden 
extinction of the light in the room be- 
hind the shade—here-is a situation that 
is full of possibilities. 

Herrick is a young novelist, a man 
who has had the advantages of newspa- 
per training, which means experience in 
the gathering of facts and the develop- 
ment of the detective instinct that is, to 
a greater or less degree, latent in al- 
most every one. Naturally, he can’t let 
such an episode pass unnoticed, and 
what he does, on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, leads inevitably to his meeting 
with Christina Hope, and his entangle- 
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ment in the complications that involve 
her. 

If only the author and the publishers 
had subjected the story to a process of 
condensation, they might, together, have 
made it one of the best novels of the 
season. 


ee HF 


“The Presentation,” by H. de Vere 
Stacpole, published by the John Lane 
Company, is a very different kind of 
story from that which one would natu- 
rally expect it to be if one were told 
simply that it is laid in the period of 
Louis XV. of France. 

Mr. Stacpole has taken an episode of 
the eighteenth century as his theme, and 
around it has constructed a tale that is 
very much like a detective story of the 
twentieth century; a fact that most 
readers of current fiction will be likely 
to consider a sufficient recommendation 
of the book. 

The episode—which, by the 
gives the novel its title—is» the pres- 
entation of Madame du Barry at the 
court of Versailles, According to Mr. 
Stacpole’s narrative, the royal plan for 
the lady’s distinction is very distasteful 
to the Duc de Choiseul, who seeks to 
defeat it by kidnaping her hairdresser, 
stealing her court gown, and wrecking 
the coach that is to take her to Ver- 
sailles. This 
thwarted by the 
who, at the last moment, is beguiled by 
a pair of fine eyes into arraying him- 


Way, 


scheme, however, i 


1 


Comte de Rochefort, 
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self on the side of the Du Barry. His 
efforts in her behalf are so effective that 
the duc’s resentment is very naturally 
aroused, and, therefore, to the end of 
the book, Rochefort has, altogether, a 
most exciting time. 

The story is extremely well told, and 
Mr. Stacpole has succeeded in his rather 
difficult task, 
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Important New Books 


“Sight to the Blind,” 
millan Co 
“The House,” 
& Co. 
™ Wanderer in Venice,” E. V. 
Macmillan Co. 


Lucy Furman; Mac- 


Henry Bordeaux; Duffleld 


Lucas; 


“One Man,” Robert Steele; Mitchell Ken- 
nerley. 

“Oddfish,” Robert Hugh Benson; Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

“May Iverson’s Career,” Elizabeth Jor- 


dan; Harper & Bros. 

“One Clear Call,” Frances Nimmo Green; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 

“Martha and Cupid,” 
Henry Holt & Co 

.. Christmas Tale,” 

ting; Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“Drift and Mastery,” Walter 
Mitchell Kennerley. 


Julie M. Lippman; 
Mary Stewart Cut- 


Lippmann; 





‘Selina,” George Madden Martin; D. \p- 
leton & ( 
Red Mir I. A. R. Wyl Bobbs- 
Merrill ( 
I Hon le r¢ 1 ] \] H in 
( , 
. | flin & | 
Letters of an Old Farmer to His Son,” 


William R. Lighton; 
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\ wn a rr a — 
ICHARD MARSH’S series of detective 
stories, which begins in this issue, in- 
troduces AINSLEE’s readers to an _ eutirely 


new kind of sleuth. If sins must be 
found out, we should much prefer to have 
them detected by an attractive young lady 
who employs the simple process of lip read- 
old-fashioned man _ sleuth 


deductions, 


our 


ing than by the 
with his microscopes, scientific 
and abstruse psychological researches. 

Just how far lip reading can be carried we 
do not know. We should think it would de- 
pend largely upon whether the subject had 
a large, legible mouth or not. However, we 
do remember reading in a New York news- 
paper of an unfortunate experience at an 
entertainment given at an asylum for deaf 
mutes in the early days of motion pictures. 
A particularly charming and delicate ro- 
mance thrown upon the Sud- 
denly the men in the audience began to 
glower. The blushed. f 
them got up and left the hall. 


was screen. 


women Many of 
It turned out 
that during this delightful scene, the actors, 
while going through the motions of graceful 
courtship, had felt safe to mutter stage di- 
rections to each other in language more for- 
The audience—or 


cible than polite. specta- 


tors, to be exact—were, of course, lip read 


ers, and to them the offensive remarks were 


is clear as speech to the ordinary person 

In view of this, we are perfectly willing t 
believe in the possibility of Judith Lee. Her 
next adventure, “Lady Beatrice,” will be 


printed in the March AINSLEE’s 
A a) 


HE complete novel for next month is an 


extremely entertaining adventure ro- 


mance by those adepts at this type of story, 


\gnes and Egerton Castle. Among the con- 
tributors of short fiction will be Alicia Ram- 
sey, William Slavens McNutt, with another 


Bill Heenan story, Louise Elizabeth Dutton, 


nd Bonnie R. Ginger. Miss Ginger’s story, 


t characteristic little tale, shows that college 


like bathing—if you stay in too 


education is 

















long, you don’t react. Her hero had stayed 
in college so long, taking various degrees, 
that it required one of the most attractive 
girls in the world to make him react to life 


in the outside world. 
A 


HOSE of you who are following Albert 

Payson Terhune’s fascinating “Stories 
will be 
their 


of the Super-women,” in AINSLEE’s, 
something of 
author and his habits of work. 

In addition man 
eight hours a day, the New York Evening 
Post tells us, Mr. Terhune manages to turn 
out magazine copy at the 1ate of rather more 
than five hundred words a year, 
for all of which he market. “His 
intimates look at him in awe, but Mr. Ter- 


interested in learning 


to being a newspaper 


thousand 
finds a 


hune himself considers that there is nothing 
out of the way in the enormous amount of 
work he succeeds in plowing through. 

‘I am a craftsman,’ he says. ‘I am just 
as much of a craftsman as a shoemaker. |] 
a shoemaker makes shoes. If 
work, | shall 


make good stories, just as a conscientious 


make stories; 
l am conscientious about my 


shoemaker will make good shoes. But I am 


not, in any respect, a genius, and if I fol- 


lowed the methods of alleged geniuses, | 


7, , 
never be able to keep my family in 
7 


which, after a is the 


f the 


bread and butter 


principal object « literary craftsman 


as of the 
honestly. 


shoemaker. I try to work hard 
and That is the 
Then, too, I am a big man. I have a chest 
and shoulders. They do my work. My chest 
and shoulders help me in writing stories just 
as they would help me in puddling steel. 
They give me a natural primitive advantage 
little shaver. After writing four or 


whole secret. 


over the 
five thousand words straightaway, he is worn 
out, wilted. I am tired, but a brisk walk in 
the open air clears my brain, and if neces- 
sary | can sit down and write several thou- 
sand more. 

“*The secret of any prolific pen is hard 


work, Dumas wrote the closing sentence of 
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“The Three Musketeers,” drew a line under 
it, and then, without pausing to dip his pen 
in the ink, wrote across the lower half of the 
sheet “The Count of Monte Cristo.” There 
you are. That’s my idea of work. Being 
gifted with a good physique and an industri- 
ous turn of mind, I can peg away at my job 
without prolonged intervals of rest. I make 
a point of working at least three evenings a 
week, and each evening I aim to turn out 
six thousand words. Most weeks I suppose 
I average twenty thousand words in this way, 
although I have speeded up to a much higher 
figure, when the circumstances demanded 
that a story be finished within a short time.’ 








“*Where do you do your work: 

“‘Almost anywhere,’ returned Mr. Ter- 
hune, after a moment’s reflection. ‘Most 
of the year, eight or nine months, say, | 
spend at my country place at Pompton Lakes, 
New Jersey. I can work better out there. 
The air is better; I have opportunity to tramp 
with my dogs over the hills, or fish if I feel 
like it. Working in the country like that is 
infinitely preferable to working in the city. 
But while I am living at Pompton, I have to 
commute to the city, and that means spend- 
ing two hours a day on the cars. I| could 
never waste this much time, so I make a 
point of writing twelve hundred words each 


Way.’ 


“*Do you use a typewriter ?’ 
**No,’ said Mr. Terhune, with a laugh, and 


he held up a huge hand for inspection. ‘I 
have never been able to school my enormous 
fingers to the use of a keyboard, and I ques- 
tion whether a machine would stand 
pounding I would \ 
i 

I 1 l ive! € t ¢ ] \ 





an hour, for four or five hours running, and 
I don’t believe I could do any faster than 
this, if as fast, on a typewriter. But I have 
writer’s cramp at intervals, and my _ hand- 
writing is intelligible only to myself and my 








stenographer. If anything should happen to 
her, I ’t imagine what I should do. So 
I sometimes think I shall be n to ac- 
quiring a typey 

The interviewer had been doing some 


calculating 


‘Did | 


understan 








averaged twenty thousand words of fiction a 
week?’ he ventured finally. 

‘*T should say so,’ Mr. Terhune responded 
casually. ‘Except that I always take at least 
two weeks off to lazy round in.’ , 

“The interviewer coughed apologetically. 

“Fifty weeks at twenty thousand words a 
week would make a million words a year,’ he 
said suggestively. 

“Mr. Terhune bounded from his chair. 

“*That can't be true!’ he cried. ‘I’m pretty 
sure of my figures, but, if fifty times twenty 
thousand works out that way, then I must be 
lying—or else the editors have been cutting 
my word rate. Let’s be conservative, and 
say five hundred thousand, although I really 


think it would be closer to six hundred thou- 


sand. The truth is, you see, I’ve never 
actually counted. I just work as fast as I 
can—not for speed’s sake, but because I do 
my best work when I work fast. I can al- 


ways tell whether I’m doing as much work 
as I should by the number of yarns I find 
in the magazines every month. This month, 
and for several months past, I’ve averaged 
five. J generally have three or four-a month, 
anyhow. I remember I once wrote three 
short stories in four days, and sold them all 
ut that was most unusual good 


protiti 





\nd how long do you take to write a 
book ?’ 

‘Well, that depends. If I have nothing 
else to do, | figure that I ought to be able 
k in month. I wrote “Dad 


“*Ah! returned Mr. Terhune. ‘Now, as 


they say, you are asking me a question. 





Why, indeed? I don’t know, unless it’s be- 


use I’ve always been a newspaper man, and 
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A pipe, a maid, 

A sheet of ice, 

The glow of life— 

And that glow doubled 

By the glow of LUCKY STRIKE 
Cuddling warm in the bowl. 
This is the life 


In the good old winter-time! 


LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


No other tobacco gives you that old tastey yum- 
yum out-o’-doors smack you get from LUCKY 
STRIKE. It’s simply the riches of Kentucky’s 
golden sun and bountiful soil stored up in mellow 
brown leaves against your winter's content—a ripe, 
meaty, inspiring tobacco that for forty years has 
been held to be the emperor of them all. 

The new idea—the Roll Cut—crumbles just right for pipe and cigarette. 


In 5c and 10c tins and in 50c and 
$1.00 Glass Humidors 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO 
COMPANY 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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March Ainslee’s 


Readers of Ainslee’s are familiar 
with its policy of 


Good Stories by Any Authors 


rather than 


Any Stories by Good Authors 


Therefore, when we announce that the 
complete novelette for March is by 


AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE 


you may rest assured that the story con- 
tains all the charm and lively action to be 
expected from the authors of “The Bath 
Comedy,” “Incomparable Bellairs,’ and 
“The Pride of Jennico.” 








The many really entertaining short stories 
in the same number include: 


Divorce! ; ‘ ‘ Alicia Ramsey 
Bill Heenan, en William Slavens McNutt 
Out of the Past ; . Bonnie R. Ginger 
Lady Hamilton. Albert Payson Terhune 








Ainslee’s for March 


On sale February 13th. 15 cents the copy 
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NEW YORK CITY 
Vanderbilt and Madison Avenues, 43rd and 44th Streets 





HE Largest and Latest of American Hotels occupies an 
entire block in the center of New York’s shopping and 


theatrical activities. 
1000 ROOMS, SINGLE OR EN SUITE 
950 PRIVATE BATHS 
Subway and surface cars reaching all parts of city at door. 
Adjoining terminal of N. Y. Central and N. Y., New Haven 
& Hartford Railways. 
MANY INDIVIDUAL FEATURES 


including luxurious Turkish Baths, Library of 5000 Volumes and Attractive Lounge, while 
its Restaurants, Cafes, Grill and Banquet Rooms have established a standard quite its own. 


RATES FROM $2.50 PER DAY 
JOHN McE. BOWMAN, 


Full information and handsomely printed 
book on request. President. 
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Here is a home. 

What is the matter with it? 

Yes, it is an American home. 

Not all American homes are this way. 

Oh, no! 

This has several things the matter with it. 

Shall we tell what they are? 

Certainly not. 

One thing, however, we might mention. 

The members of the family are not read- 
ing Lire. 

If they were, would they look the same? 

We think not. 
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* a 
gf 
c Enclosed 
Z L oa find One Dol- 
aS $ lar (Canadian 
¥ re ¥ Foreign 
so $1.26). Send Lire 
& for three months to 
ry 
oa iin ~ « 
Where Love Is, is 
HANDSOME PREMIUM PICTURE Ny 
IN COLORS GIVEN WITH EACH ef 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION. Q 





Open only to new subscribers; no sub- 
scription renewed at this rate. 


LIFE, 16 West gist Street, New York Q 


OBEY THAT IMPULSE 
P One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04.) 
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THIN FOR YEARS 





“GAINS 22 POUNDS IN 23 DAYS” 


“IT was all run down to the very bottom,” writes F.Gagnon. “I had to 
quit work I was so weak. Now, thanks to Sargol,I look like a new man. 
I gained 22 pounds in 23 days.” 

“Sargol has put just 10 pounds on me in 14 days,” states W. D. Roberts. 
“It has made me sleep well, enjoy what I ate and enabled me to work with 
interest and pleasure.” 

“I weighed 132 pounds when I commenced taking Sargol. After taking 
20 days I weighed 144 pounds. Sargol is the most wonderful preparation for 
flesh building I have ever seen,” declares D. Martin, and J. Meier adds: 
“For the past twenty years I have taken medicine every day for indigestion 
and got thinner every year. I took Sargol for forty days and feel better than 
I have felt in twenty years. My weight has increased from 150 to 170 
pounds.” 

When hundreds of men and women—and there are hundreds, with more 
coming every day—living in every nook and corner of this broad land volun- 
tarily testify to weight increases ranging all the way from 10 to 35 pounds, 
given them by Sargol, you must admit, Mr. and Mrs. and Miss Thin Reader, 
that there must be something in this Sargol method of flesh building after all. 

Hadn’t you better look into it, just as thousands of others have done? Many 
thin folks say: “I’d give most anything to put on a little extra weight,” but 
when someone suggests a way they exclaim, “Not a chance. Nothing will 
make me plump. I’m built to stay thin.” Until you have tried Sargol, you 
do not and cannot know that this is true. 

Sargol has put poundsof healthy “‘stay there” flesh on hundreds who doubted, 
and in spite of their doubts. You don’t have to believe in Sargol to grow 
plump from its use. You just take it and watch weight pile up, hollows 
vanish and your figure round out to pleasing and normal proportions. 
You weigh yourself when you begin and again when you finish and you let 
the scales tell the story. 

Sargol is absolutely harmless. It is a tiny concentrated tablet. You take one 
with every meal. It mixes with the food you eat for the purpose of sepa- 
rating all of its flesh producing ingredients. It prepares these fat making 
elements in an easily assimilated form, which the blood can readily absorb 
and carry all over your body. Plump, well-developed persons don’t need Sargol 
to produce this result. Their assimilative machinery performs its functions 
without aid. But thin folks’ assimilative organs do not. This fatty portion of 
their food now goes to waste through their bodies like unburned coal through 
an open grate. A few days’ test of Sargol in your case will surely prove 
whether or not this is true of you. Isn’t it worth trying? 


50c BOX FREE 


To enable any thin reader, ten pounds or more under weight to easily 
make this test, we will give a 50c box of Sargol absolutely free. Either 
Sargol will increase your weight or it won’t and the only way to know is 
to try it. Send for this Free Test Package today, enclosing 10c in silver 
or stamps to help pay postage, packing, etc., and a full size 50c package 
will be sent by return mail free of charge. Mail this coupon with your letter 
to the SARGOL C9O., 400-B HERALD BLDG., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





If you want a beautiful 
and well rounded figure 
of symmetrical propor- 
tions, if you want to gain 
some solid pounds of 
healthy “stay there” flesh, 
if you want to increase 
your weight to normal 
—weigh what you should 
weigh—accept this Free 
50c Package today. 





COME, EAT WITH US AT OUR EXPENSE. 


This coupon entitles any person to one 50c package of Sargol, the con- 
centrated Flesh Builder (provided you have never tried it), and that 10c 
is enclosed to cover postage, packing, etc. Read our advertisement printed 
above, and then put 10c in silver in letter today, with coupon and the full 
50c package will be sent you by return post. Address: The Sargol Com- 
pany, 400-B Herald Bldg., Binghamton, N.Y. Write your name and 
address plainly and PIN THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTER. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Agents & Help Wanted 


AGENTS—GET PARTICULARS 
OF ONE OF THE BEST paying 
propositions ever put on the market. 
Something no one else sells. Make 
$4,000 yearly. Address EF. M. Felt- 
man, Sales Mer., 700 Third Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








I MADE $50,000 in five years with 
asnall mail order business; began 
with $5. Send for free booklet. Tells 
how. Heacock, Box 716, Lockport, 
New York. 


MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability should write for new list of 
“Needed Inventions,” “Patent Buy- 
ers,” and “How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.’ Advice Free. 
Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, 
Dept. 40, W ashington, D.C. 


BIG KANSAS COMPANY willstart 
ambitious man or woman in fast 
growing business; any locality; $3,000 
yearly; spare time; no canvassing; 
no experience. We furnish every- 
thing. Write for unique selling 
plan, C. W. Eyestone, President, 168 
ke. Sth, Pittsburg, Kansas, 


: PAY $80 A MONTH SALARY 
onl , de th rig and all expenses to 
introduce our guaranteed poultry 
nid stock powders. Address Bigler 
Company, X369, Springfield, Illinois, 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
of about 300,000 protected positions 
in U.S. service. Thousands of vacan- 
cies every year. There is a big 
chance here for you, sure and gener- 
ous pay, lifetime employment. Just 
as for booklet S 22. No obligation, 
Karl Hopkins, Ww ashington, D.C, 


AGENTS make big money and be- 
come sales managers for our goods, 
Fast office sellers. Fine profits, Par- 
ticulars and samples free. One Dip 
Pen Co., Dept. 9, Baltimore, Md, 


860 Weekly to deliver “KeroSafe” 
lamp. Burns common coal oil(Kero- 
sene), 300 candle power—Low Priced. 
Portable light. Costs % cent per 
hour to operate. Every home needs 
one. Big profitsfor agents. No ex- 
perience needed. No _ capital re- 
quired. Credit given. Hinkson sold 
24 first week, West, 3 first night. 
Write today for terms of free sample, 
Thomas Mfg. Co., 1102 West Street, 
Dayton, O. 





AGENT—Great opportunity to be 
permanent representative largest 
manufacturers high grade soaps and 
toilet goods. $25—875 weekly. Write 
for immediate appointment. E. M. 
Davis Co., R. 52 Davis Bldg., Chicago. 


WRITERS wanted at once to send 
us poems or melodies for new songs. 
We can compose music and arrange 
for publication immediately. Dug- 
dale Co., Dept. 256, W aakington, D.C, 


THOUSANDS GOVERNMENT 
Jobs open to men and women, $65 to 
£150 month. Write for list. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. O 5, Rochester, N. Y. 





Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 





“AGENTS—400 Snappy Aluminum 
Specialties go Utensils, means a 
sale in every home. General Sales 
Course Free. $50.00 a week sure. 
Answerquick. American Aluminum 
Mig. Co., Diy. S 49, Lemont, 111.” 


GOVERN MENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. Civil Service Examine r. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 


HOUSEHOLD NECES- 
SITY. Big Profits. Opportunity 
for Active Men nd Women, 
Madeusa Mfg. Co., Plainfield, N. J. 


WINTER 


Music and Song Poems 





SONG POEMS WANTED for publl- 
cation, Big money writing song 
poems. Past experience unneces- 
sary. Our proposition positively un- 
equalled. We accept available work 
for publication and secure copyright 
in your name. Send us your song 
poems or melodies’ to-day or write 
for instructive booklet—its free. 
Marks-Goldsmith Co., Dept, 15, 
Washington, D. C, 





Miscellaneous 





Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


1853, no 
. Mint; $100 





$50. paid for “Half Dol. 
arrows; $5. for 1878 Half S. 
for 1894 Dime S. Mint. Many valu- 
able coins circulating. Get posted. 
Send 4c. Get our Illus. Coin Circu- 
lar. Send now. Numismatic Bank, 
Dept. 25, Fort Worth, Tex. 





Games & Entertainment 





PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches,Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material, Jokes, Recitations, Tab- 
leaux, Drills, Entertainments. Make 
Up Goods, Large Catalog Free. 
T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 19, Chicago. 





Motion Picture Plays 


WRITE Moving Picture Plays: $100 
each; all or spare time; correspond- 
ence course unnecessary; details free. 
Atlas Publishing C 40.309, C ‘incinnati, oO. 


I guarantee $10 for first Photo Play 
you w rite by my method. Obtain free 
booklet “How To Write Photo Plays.” 
Elbert Moore, Box 772 HN, C hic ALO. 

FREE—A COMPLETE 
Photoplay Writing. Send your 
name and address to The Enterprise 
Pub. Co,, 1102-Y Morton Bidg.,Chicago 





cou RSE in 





Business Opportunities 





FREE FOR SIX MONTHS.—My 
Special offer to introduce my maga- 
zine “Investing for Profit.” It is 
worth $10 a copy to anyone who has 
been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earn- 
ing power of money and shows how 
anyone, no matter how poor, Can ac- 
quire riches. Investing for Profit is 
the only progressive financial journal 
published. It shows how $100 grows 
to $2,200. Write Now and I'll send it 
six months free. H.W. Barber, 407, 
20 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago. 





Automobiles 





AUTOMOBILE 
FICK, Must sell at once. Winton 
48 II. P., 6-cylinder Limousine, Elec- 
tric Lighting System; perfect con- 
dition; run less than 7500 miles, 
Price $1500. Owner—A, N. Holmes, 
Noroton, Conn, 


AT A_ SACRI- 


Please mention this magazine when answering 


individual automobile 

United States should 
Automobile 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


“EVERY 
owner in the 
join the International 
League, 2964 Main St., 





Patents and Lawyers 





PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned, Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
767 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS AND 
Copyrights. Our hand book on patents 
will be sent free on request. All 
patents secured through us are de- 
scribed without cost to the patentee 
in the Scientific American. Munn & 
Co., Patent Attorneys, 373 Broadway, 
New York. Washington Office, 625 
F Street, Washington, D. C. 


MEN with patentable ideas write 
ftandolph & Co., Patent Solicitors, 
De pt. 217, W ashington, D. C., for free 
books. Send sketch for free search. 


PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS. Send 
for my free book “How To Get Them.” 
It’s full of information you should 
know. Joshua R. H. Potts, 8S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, 929 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, 805 G, St., Washington, 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. 3 books with list 200 
inventions wanted sent free. Advice 
free. I get patent or no fee. R. B. Owen, 
39 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C, 
THAT PROTECT 
AND PAY. Advice and books 
free. Highest references. Best 
results. Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for free search. 
Watson FE. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D. C, 


PATENTS 





Schools 


Daddy Lively’s Southern School of 
Photography opens March Ist. Write 
for catalogue Southern School of 








Photography, McMinnville, Tenn. 
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Why Ainslee’s 


is “the magazine that entertains” 





@ It prints good stories by any authors rather 
than any stories by good authors. 


@ O. Henry, Jeffery Farnol, Leonard Merrick, 
Joseph C. Lincoln, and others, were not 
well known when they began writing for 
Ainslee’s. Jt was the sort of stories they wrote 
for Ainslee’s that made them well known. 


@ Ainslee’s is to-day printing the work that 
will make its authors well known to-morrow. 


@ When you see fiction in Ainslee’s by 
Marie Van Vorst, Bonnie R. Ginger, Reginald 
Wright Kauffman, Robert Emmet MacAlarney, 
Walter Prichard Eaton, Ethel Train, or Albert 
Payson Terhune, you can be sure that it is 
there only because these writers have enter- 
taining stories to tell—not because they are 
well known. 


@. Buy this number, next number, last number 
—any number, and find out for yourself. 


AINSLEE'S 


At all stands 15 cents the copy 
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DIARY ary 22, 1820 


Janu 
A cold day, and atesters.e coming 
from town. I was mighty glad to 
see the lights of the Inn, where I was 
soon made comfortable at the fire 
with my favorite 


OLD OVERHOLT RYE 
“Same for 100 years” 


For over a century this de- 
lightful pure Pennsylvania Rye 
has cheered men’s hearts. 
What more strengthening than 
good Old Overholt? Aged in 
the wood, bottled in bond. 


A. Overholt & Co. Pittsburgh, Pa, 
































Hundreds of good positions aw open. No experien 
Tequired to get one of them. Write today for list of 
openings offering opportunities to earn Big Money 
selling goods while re learn and testimonials from 
hundreds of our students who are earning $100 to $500 
a month. dress nearest office. Dept. 

NATIONAL SALESMEN’S T 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City, 





TION 
San Francisco 











“Can take a pound a day 
om” a patient, or put it on. 
Other systems may tempo- 
rarily alleviate, but — » 
sure and permanent.”— 
1891 Send tor lecture: “Great Subject of Fat.’ 
No Dieting. No Hard Work. 
N WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT FOR THE 
RMANENT REDUCTION OF OBESITY 
ilessnnd Positive. Ne Failure. Your reduction is assured—re- 
ostay. One month’s treatment Mail or office, 1370 
Broadway, New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION — 
v~ositive and permanent.” —N. Y. Herald, July 9. 
“On Obesity, Dr. rr Giibbe & is the recognized authority.”” N.Y.W: orld L-4 7.1909 


THE PRICE OF DeAuTY 


of a matchless complexion; fully developed 

form and clear skin with the exquisi esh- 

ness and firmness 0} outh is the low 
of a few boxes o! 


DR. JAMES P. CAMPBELL’S 
arin ARSENIC COMPLEXION wae 
ety women and well known stage 


t depended upon t Them for 30 y 
and preserve th 


Hart 
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fi k 
is. th tom 
Hs Wale o put ken tay Saat joing the up the 
syst 0’ t e ret 
sata, rempving all ; a — - mend Vie ak bose and $1 1.00 by 
inplain cover on receipt of po vi from th: 

Richard Fink Co., Dept. 55, “415 Broadway, N. Y. 
Every cna can get Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic Wafers for 
u from his wholesale dealer. 
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Each The Rings here py are the most 
ring is popular, although we show 
cased in sizes x... = os hes in our 
dark blue illustra’ 
velvet ring ee 

wi 


, 
white satin 


Diamonds 
lining. Sent prepaid. Win Hearts 


Send for Free Catalog, telling all about our Easy Credit Plan. 
Over 2, ae] illustrations of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, etc., at 
bargain prices. Select anything desired, have it sent to your home 





press office, all char, entirel satisfactor 
send one-fifth of ith of purchase. rice and Lara ‘and pe avis le he Balen in ito 8 al 


“THE RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND 
AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE 


Dont. Koss, 208 00. State St. 
OF TI seb OR Picaburat: 8. is: Gonna | 


Wrinkles 


Thousands have successfully used this for- 
mula to remove traces of age, 
illness or worry: 1 oz, of pure 


Powdered 
SAXOLITE 


¢ pt. witch hazel; use as a 








dissolved in } 


face wash, The “ef ect is almost magical, 
Deepest wrinkles, crow’s feet, as weil as finest lines, 
completely and quic kly vanish. wae e becomes firm, smooth, 
fresh, and you look years young‘ No harm to tenderest 


(pow dere d) at any drug store, 


skin. Get genuine Saxolite 









2,000 women and have 
built up as many more— 
Scientifically, naturally, with- 
cut drugs, in the privacy of their 
own rooms; I can build up your 
vitality—at the same time I 
s| strengthen your heart action; 
i} can teach you to breathe, to 
stand, walk and to correct such 
allments as nervousness, torpid 
liver, constipation, indigestion, etc, 

Pre sent writes: wonderfully 7 te. tenn on ang 
Another says: **Last May | rembed 100 Ibs 
this May 1 weigh 126, and Ob! I feel so well."* 


Write today for my free booklet 
SUSANNA COCROFT, 
Dept. 34, 624 So. Michigan Boul., Chicago 

AWE. Sapicumey,” eice —(a | 
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You Are as Old as You Look 


“Why is not the skin of your face as fair and firm as 
that of your body? If you look older than you are, it is 
because you are not doing what you should to help nature, 
My exercises in 


Physical Culture 
for the Face 


do for the face what my exercises for the body have done 
for the health and figures of 60,000 women. Results 
are quick and marvelous. In six or ten minutes a day 
you can do more with these exercises at home than mas- 
A will nee in an hour a day in a beauty parlor.’” 


Miss ak ge after years of experience, has prepared the 
instructions for this course, including also the care of the 
» Eyes, Hands Feet. 

Pita Flabby, Thin Neck  Sallow, Freckled Skin 
Tired E — Thin, Oily Haie 
Pouches Under Eyes Seguiag Facial Mescles 

Tender, Inflamed Feet 

and many other blemishes are relieved andovercome, The 

expression is invigorated, the skin cleared, the hair made 

glossy. more abundant, the eyes stronger and brighter, the 

eet comfortable, handssmooth. Our pupils look 10 years 

younger after our course. Write for booklet today. 

Grace-Mildred Culture Course 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 24 CHICAGO 





VICHY 


(FRENCH REPUBLIC PROPERTY) 


Natural Alkaline 
Water 


For 50 years 
the standard 
Mineral Water 
for the relief of 
Sour Stomach, 
Indigestion and 
Uric Acid. 


Bottled at 
the Springs 


| 














Rupture Freedom! 


Do Away with Steel 
and Rubber Bands 
that Chafe and Pinch 


A feeling of comfort 
and contentment as soon 
as Stuart’s Plapao- Pad is 
applied. Then the Plapao- 
Medication in the pad is 
absorbed b 
theskin, creating a won- 
derful feeling of relief 
and at the same time 
tending to strengthen 
the weakened muscles. 

The strengthening action is, therefore, both mechan- 
ical and chemical. This process of recovery is in 
harmony with nature. Old and young have testified 
under oath that the Plapao-Pads cured their rupture 
—some of them most aggravated cases. 

Inner surface is self-adhesive,so pad cannot slip, 
shift out of place or press against bone and chafe the 
skin. Most comfortable to wear as there are nostraps, 
springs or buckles attached. 


SOFT AS VELVET 
Easy to Apply—inexpensive 


The Plapao-Pads are continuous in their action—no 
delay from work. Over 250,000 now in use prove their 
wonderful efliciency —without question the most scien- 
tific, logical and successful treatment for rupture 
the world has ever known. Awarded Gold Medal at 
Rome—Grand Prix at Paris. 

Wewill prove that Plapao will wonderfully benefit 
you bysending you atrial ABSOLUTELY FREE. Send 
no money—just your name and address. Write today. 


PLAPAO LABORATORIES, Block 2656. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Purity and 


RIEGER'S MONOGRAM 


PRICE LIST SENT FREE 
WRITE FOR ONE 


EXTRA &S F 


le 


age & guar; 
Whiskey. 


WH IS KE Rieger 

Sonogrem is in Sooreeely pure and Chole: 
some, teed by us under the Pure 

Food e.. = Its exquisite, smooth, mellow 
flavor has made it a lasting favorite with 
over 250,000 satisfied customers, Way pey 
exhorbitant prices, when you can buy Rie- 
ger’s Monogram W hiskey at the regular 
wholesale dealer’s price, and save money 
by ordering your goods shipped direct. 


WE PREPAY ALL 

EXPRESS CHARCES 
Qts. Rieger's Monogram $ & .00 
PRIVATE STOCK 
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Whisk: 
Tieped Whiskey Clase 
Patent Corkscrew. 








FINE 
you get the 


Whiskey. test test 0 for for ‘avons eqpoothpees 
‘Compa 


Weskey, it with 


Wi 


BOTTLED BY 
J. RIEGER & CO 


oo 


ey you_ever drank. 
us and we w A 
—_ at once send y you 


J. RIECER & CO. 
1521 Geneoe t_Kaneas Coy ef] 
Ast Genesee Sanaa Cx Mo] 
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New Illustrated Book on 
Drugless Healing 


(Mechano-Therapy) 
—.. Not one cent to pay, either now 
=, or ee Pt ny ey po yoursimple 
est brings you this valuable Illus- 


requ 
trated Book and beautifully a Anatomical 
Charts by return mail, Without Cost. 


DW “Se $2500 to $6000 a Year 


a 
if you want an satebliched pe hed profession that is remarkeliy profitebie—~ 
then send for the free Boo harts andsee what Drugless Heal- 
ing has to offer Remember--This Offer Is Limited! Write now 
for free Book and Drarte, Gos Get the facts. Send letter NOW, Dept. 10? 
101 















AGENTS 


MEN AND WOMEN 


Here’s your opportunity to Make 
Money Quick—Sure and Easy 
selling the New STANDARD 
Self-Heating Iron. Positively 
the Best Seli-Ileating Iron made 
No PROTRUDING TANKS 

NO PUMPS—no hose or wires. 
PRICE LOW. Sells itself. All 
year business. Profits Large. 
No experience necessary. lle- 
gant Sample Case for workers, Send No Money 
just write for full description ppd MONE Y MAKING 
PLANS, and how to get FREE MPLE. Address 





C. BROWN MFG, CO., 4366 Brown Bldg. Cincinnati, 0. 


> SHORTHAND 











IN 30 DAYS | 


yd labic System—written with only nine characters. No,” po- 
sitions’ —no, “ruled lines’’—no “‘shading’’—no ““word-signs’"—no 
“cold notes.”” Speedy, practical system that can be learned in 30 days 
of hom s‘udy, utilizing spare time. For full descriptive matter, free, ad- 
ress Ciicage Correspondence Schools, 975 Advertising Building, Chicago, us | 


AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 
is printed with inks manufactured by 
W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


tTo., 




















NEW YORK CITY 


17 SPRUCE STREET, 











You may write a big song hit! 

Experience unnecessary. Publication | 
guaranteed if acceptable. Send us your verses or 
melodies today. Write for free valuable booklet. 


Marks-GoLpDsMITH Co.["s3* ]Wasuincton, D.C. 


GET RID FAT 


OF THAT 


FREE TRIAL, TREATMENT 

Sent on request. Ask for my pay when reduced 
offer. My treatment has reduced at the rate of a pound 
aday. No dieting, no exercise, absolutely safe and 
sure method. Let me send you proof at my expense. 
DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician, 
State New York, 


0 NG POEMS WANTED for publication. 











IT PAYS TO BE AN ARTIST 


We can teach you by Mail in your own 
Home our Easy Method of Drawing 
~ Commercial artists earn from 


$25.00 TO $100.00 PER WEEE, 
We GUARANTEE 
You a Position or 
Refund Your Money 


We furnish FREE to each Student 

a complete DRAWING OUTFIT. 
Write today for Particulars and 

Handsome Art Year Book — Free. 


SCHGDICAPPLIEDARTS 


Dept. 19 BATTLE CREEK, MIC 
COPY THIS SHETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You can 
earn $20 00 to $125.00 or more per week, as illustra- 
tor or cartoonist. My practical system of personal 
inclividual lessons by mail will develop your talent. 
Fifteen years successtul wo — for newepapes aud 
magazines qualities me te 

Send me your sketch of Pr resident Wilson with 6c in 
stamps and I will sen«d you a test lesson plate, also 
collec tion of drawings showing possibilities for¥ OU. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL sta terconng 


1444 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, 0, 
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My Magazine “Investing for for Profit” 
~~ FREE for Six Months 


Send me your name onpeamanhaae po Men right NOW an NOW and I will send 
lutely 








you Investing for Profit :agazine abs for six 
months, It tells how to get the utmost earnings from your 
money—how to tell good investments — how to pick the 
most protitable of sound investments. It reveals how 
bankers and capitalists make $1,000 grow to $22,000—in 
fact gives you the vital inve sting information that should 
enable you so make your money grow proportionately. I 
have decided this month to give 506 six month subscriptions 
to Investing tor Profit FREE! Every copy is 


Worth at Least $10 


to every investor—perhaps a fortune, Send your name 
and address.now, mention this paper and get a Free intro- 
ductory subscription. Conditions may prevent repeating 
this offer. Better take it now. You’ll be willing to pay l0c 
a copy after you have read it six months, 


HLL, 17 Pub., R418 30 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
mee eee ee ee ee J 
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Don’t Wear a Truss! 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful, new discov- 
ery that cures rupture will 
be sent on trial. No obnox- 
ious springs or pads. Has 
automatic Air Cushions, 
Binds and draws the broken 
parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Pat. Sept. 10, ’01. Sent on 
Catalogue and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 
C. E. BROOKS, 1759 A Brooks Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 





C. E. BROOKS, the Discoverer 


trial to prove it. 








12 Photoplay Stars By— Mr. 


Mr. Phillips has just completed 12 exquisite paint- 
gs of the following photoplay stars: Rosemary 


rheby, Aliee Joyce, Norma Phillips, Francis X. Bush- 
wn, Blanche Sweet, Mary Fuller, Ella Hall, Lillian 
Valker, Kine Baggot, Marguerite Suow, Anita 


Stewart and Arthur Johnson. 
We have reproduced these paintings in 6 colors, 
heavy art paper, by the finest off-set process 
known, They sre wonderful pictures; and we offer 
t limited quantity of them framed in groups at re- 
arkable prices, It is a rare chance, 





COLES PHILLIPS — America’s Famous Artist 
DON’T 
MUS S Bie fics eit packet! Nang ones vou want and ind of 


THIS 


Framed groups of any 3. $1.00; any 4, $1.25: any 5. 
any 6, $1.75; any 8, $2.25; any 9, $2.50; all 12, $3.50. 
x, white, mission, mahogany or pthc s frames 
ack mats; separate beveled openings for each 





Se 


frame with money order or cash in re gistered letter 


COLES PHILLIPS CO., 
702 Candler Bldg., New York City. 











Please mention this magazine 


when answering advertisements. 
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REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


Wear my famous Rubber Garments a few hours 
day and your superfluous I Flesh will disappear. . 


Dr. Jeanne _Walter’s 


Rubber. Garments 


For Men and Women 
Cover the entire body or any part. The safe 
and quick way to reduce by perspiration. 
Endorsed by leading physic ians. 
Neck and Chin Reducers $3.00 
qhin Reducer - - «- « « 2.00 
Frown Bond or Wrinkle Eradieator $2.00 
Also Unio on Suits Stockin 8. gackets, ete. for the 
urpose of reducing the anywhere desired. 
invaluable to those « eee from rheumatism. 
Rust Remacer, $5.00 Rubber Elastic Webbing “Slip-Ons.” $8.00 
Made from Dr. ter’s famous Rubber Elastic Webbing « ee arene” COR ap 
reducing rubbe: wih Coutil back ite at once for further particu 


Dr. JEANNE WALTER, Dept. F, 45 West 34th St., NEW YORK 
Inventor and Patentee 


Philadelphia Representative: MRS. KAMMERER, 1029 Walnut St. 
San Francisco Representative: - ADELE MILLER CO., 166 Geary St. 

































Gold - -Silyer- Nickel BEATING 


$9¢,<" len 4 wien, ae ig ‘otiiag 
f. Gray's Platers. Pilates watches, 
jewelry, tableware, bicycles, &c. No expe- 
es at Boney plate; modern methods; 
guaran ‘e do plating, manufacture 
IVA outfits, all sizes, Teach the art. Outfits 
complete, all tools, lathes, materials, 

read, use, No toy: 
Vs mule, testimonials, sam: 
GRAY & CO. Plating Worka 
597 Gray B'ld’g, Cincinnati, 0. 


























YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 


TURKO CIGARETTE ROLLER 


Sent postpaid for 25 cts. Address, 


Turko Roller Co., Box 38, Station H, New York City 





POCKET EDITIONS 


USEFUL SUBJEO'TS 10c. EACH, 


Sheldon’s Letter Writer; Shirley’s Lover’s Guide; Woman’s Secrets, 
or How to Be Beautiful; Guide to Etiquette; Physical Health Cul- 
ture; Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development; National 
Dream Book; Zingara Fortune Teller; The Art of Boxing and Self- 
defense; The Key to Hypnotism; U. S. Army Physical Exercises, 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York 




























Cigarettes 


Plain or Cork Tip. Made of Selected 
Pure Turkish Tobacco, with a dis- 
tinctive blend which is appreciated by 
smokers of discrimination and taste. 
100 Bud Cigarettes securely packed in 
Red Cedar Wood Boxes, with Brass 
Hinges and Spring Catch. Send us 
$2.00 for above box of 100. Sent post- 
paid to any address. You'll be glad to 
smoke ’em. The Bud Cigarette Com- 
pany, 2 Rector Street, New York City. 
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YOUR NEWS DEALER 


maintains his store at considerable expense. Ile 
must pay for help, rent and lighting. Ile carries 
many articles that you would never dream of 
ordering direct from manufacturers, and is, there- 
fore, of great service when you need a newspaper, 
a cigar, or a box of stationery. Then why not give 
him all of your custom and so help make his busi- 
ness profitable? 

Tell him to show you samples of AINSLEE’s, 
POPULAR, SMITH’S, PEOPLE’S, NEW STORY 
Top-NOTCH magazines. Select those you want and 
gladly deliver them to your residence 








and 


he will 
regularly. 

Then, when you want something good to read, 
you will not have to search for it. 





STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York 
of AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE 


BOUND VOLUME now ready. PRICE $1.50 


per volume. Address Subscription Department. 
STREE! & SMITH, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 















Canoe Season Here Soon 


If you knew the pleasure an “Old Town 

Canoe” brings at such small cost, you would 

ownone. Any stream or lake becomes your 
playground-—fishing, hunting, 
camping, vacation and picnic 
trips are just a few forms of 
canoeing sport. 














Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 





Old Town Cancé 
Catalogue free—write. It tells the whole canoe 
story Py, word and picture. How solid and 
sound “Old Town Canoes” are built—how 
light and swift and easily managed—how 
many and variedthe models. 4000 new canoes 
ready—dealers everywhere. Send to-day. 


Oco Tows Cance Co., 462 Malu ST., OLD TOWN, MAINE, U. 8.4. 
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Cigarette Papers 


From the Florida beaches to the California resorts, at 
all centers of wealth and fashion throughout the world, 
smokers of experience and discrimination roll their ciga- 
rettes with Riz La Croix papers—because Riz La Croix 
quality insures maximum enjoyment and satisfaction. 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 


FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


So pure, light and thin, their com- 
bustion is perfect. Absolutely no 
Ppaper-taste in the smoke—noth- 
ing but the fresh fragrance of 
the tobacco. So strong and nat- 
urally adhesive, they are rolled 
easily, without bursting, into per- 
fect cigarettes that hold their shape. 
Most important ofall, entirely health- 
ful, because made exclusively from 
the best flax linen—a pure, vegetable 















Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 


y | 


Z Two interest- 
ing,illustrated Book- 
Za lets—one about RIZ LA 
CROIX Cigarette Papers, the 
other showing how to’ Roll Your 
Own” cigarettes—sent anywhere in 


U.S. on request. Address The American 
product. Tobacco Co., Room1186, 111 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
eS ee 
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Nobby 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 





Much Thicker Tires 


You get out of a tire in real wear just what the manufacturer puts into the tire. 
Actual measurements of cross-sections of the leading makes of rough tread and smooth tread tires 
prove that the tread of ‘Nobby Tread” Tires is very much thicker than other tires. 








This unusual extra thickness in addition to the extra thick, strong shoe underneath means just so 





much more real tire wear. 
This is one of the reasons why experts call ‘‘Nobby Treads” 


Business Basis Tires 


Automobile owners everywhere are rapidly learning to buy tires on a real business basis, viz:—the 


basis of ultimate economy. 
And remember this—investigations prove that with ‘‘Nobby Tread” Tires punctures are 90°) less 








than with the average tire. 
These are the reasons why “Nobby Tread” Tires are today the largest selling high-grade anti-skid 


tires in the world. Based upon their remarkable mileage records 


“Nobby Tread” Tires 


workmanship and material—BUT any adjustments 








are now sold under our regular warranty—perfect 


= 5,000 Miles 


Thousands upon thousands of veteran motorists now use “Nobby Tread” Tires on their front and rear 
wheels through all seasons, because they give real anti-skid protection and the lowest cost per mile. 


United States Tire Company 


DO NOT BE TALKED INTO A SUBSTITUTE 











Your own dealer or any reliable dealer can supply you with “Nobby Tread” Tires. If he has no stock 
on hand, insist that he get them for you at once—or go to another dealer. 


NOTE THIS:—Dealers who sell UNITED STATES TIRES sell the best of everything. 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Why You Should 
Ne Sy Use Pears’ Soap— 


For Its Quality—Absolute Purity has 
been the fundamental principle in 
the making of Pears for one hun- 
dred and twenty-five years. It is 
the very best and purest soap that 
it is possible to produce, 


An Ideal Beauty Soap—Pears is thor- 
oughly cleansing, absolutely without 
harm, even under most sensitive 
conditions, yet it maintains always a 
normal, healthy condition and brings 
out the natural beauty of the skin. 


~») Economy is also an important point 

of superiority—Pears is all pure soap, 
lasts much longer than ordinary 
soap—is absolutely without waste. 
Pears is the finest complexion soap 
ever produced, yet is sold 
at a price so low as to 
be within the reach 
of everyone. The 
unscented may be 
had anywhere at not 
over 15 cents a cake. 

































A. & F. PEARS, Ltd. 


The largest manufacturers of high grade 
toilet soap in the world. 


The price of Pears’ Soaps to 
dealers has not and will rot be 
affected by the European War. 



























“All rights secured.” 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ 


OTTO OF ROSE !S THE BEST. 
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